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N thousands of farms as well as on U.S. 
Government projects and railroads where 
the watchword is Economy and LongSer- 

vice, are to be found Red Top Steel Posts— 
the durable, flexible, sharp pointed posts of 
angle steel that are driven like stakes—and do 
away with the toil of digging post holes. 


A man can drive from 200 to 400 of these 
modern posts in a few hours time. One 
wagon carries enough for a mile of fence. 
Fire-, rot- and weather-proof—outlasting 
wooden or concrete posts by many years and 
costing less installed, the Red Top Steel Post 
meets the demand of the times—is the ult- 
mate in fence post quality. 


Insist on the genuine Red Top Steel Post. Told 
by the “Red Top,” the sharp beveled edge point 
which makes driving easy, and the patented tri- 
angular anchor plate which makes the post bind 
tightly in any soil. If your dealer can't supp!) 
you, don’t accept a substitute; write us. As 
for catalog. 


Red Top 


Steel Fence Posts _ 


Chicago Steel Post Co. 


208E So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE “WHY” OF PROSPERITY 


y7\v0 statements lay together on the desk. One 
T ecorded a net gain for the year of $4,000 for 
a certain farm; the other noted a loss of $60 
for the same period for another farm located in the 
same county 
\What’s the reason?” asked the visitor. 
it’s what we're trying to find out,” said the 


a 


head the Iowa State College department of farm 
management. “Since 1914, we have secured records 
from about 2,500 farms in this state, in an effort to 
see st what makes the difference between success 
and failure on the average farm.” 
Have you found the answer?” 
this particular case we have, and the same 
answer applies on a very large number of farms. 


The farmer who went in the hole had a rather small 
farm for this section, kept too much of it in pas- 
ture, had low-producing live stock, and had too few 
hogs.’ 

“Too few hogs? 
you?” 


wr 


You mean too poor hogs, don’t 
oo few hogs,” repeated Professor Munger, 
firmly. “They were good market hogs, the same 
as those kept by other farmers in the neighborhood. 
But this man didn’t have enough. 

“You see,” he went on, “we figure this out on a 
urely statistical basis. We survey a large number 
of farms, and draw our conclusions from what we 
find. Now if we check up practically all the farm- 
rs making big labor incomes on the usual type of 
corn, cattle and hog farms in our survey, and note 
that all of them have 60 per cent of their live stock 


in hogs, it seems to prove something. 

“Our data shows that where 60 per cent of the 
animal units on a farm is in hogs, the labor income, 
on the basis of pre-war prices, runs over $800. 
Where the percentage of hogs gets lower, the in- 
come drops until, with only 20 per cent in hogs, the 
labor income is practically nothing. 


“This applies only to the typical corn and stock 
farn course. With dairy and rough land farm- 
ing, different standards are necessary. It is inter- 
esting to note, tho, that a recent dairy farm survey 


shows that dairy farms having 65 per cent of live 
stock in cows paid best. 

“It seems to show that there is a certain proper 
relation between the different elements of the 


farm business for every type of farming. After all, 
farm management consists in finding out that very 
thing, in selecting the right type of farm, and then 
getting the proper balance between the different 


phases of the farm business.” 
Farm survey work, the basis of farm manage- 
Ment studies at the Iowa State College, started on 


a big scale in Iowa in the summer of 1914. Typical 
farms in Tama, Grundy and Blackhawk counties 
were analyzed in an effort to secure experimental 


bonds and retire. He would get as big or bigger 
income, and wowld be spared a lot of hard work. 

Surface indications are too often a poor guide. 
So the survey men, with the consent of the farmer, 
get a detailed statement of all his business. of all 
expenses and receipts, charge him a 5 per cent 
interest on the investment, and work out his actual 
labor income. Labor income is simply what the 
farm has paid the operator for running it. 

Some times the farm pays the owner less than 
he pays the hired man. Sometimes it pays him an 
income that makes his income tax a thing of 
anxiety. 

And the reason for the variation, as the farm 
management people have worked it out, is largely 
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Economy of Man Labor Features the Best Farms. 


in the way the business is put together. There 
must be good team work between the different de- 
partments. 

The four big elements in the farming business 
are crop yields, size of farm, quality of live stock 
and amount of live stock. A farm big enough for 
the efficient use of machinery and man and horse 
power in producing heavy crop yields to fatten good 
live stock—this is the ideal. 

Plenty of working capital in relation to the total 
amounted invested is a usual sign of a good farm. 
The “land poor” farmer with his money tied up in 
more acres than he can handle with the machinery 
and labor available, is almost always one of the big 
losers when the profits are figured at the end of 
the year. Adequate machinery, sufficient horse and 
man labor, the proper amount of live stock, and 
enough capital to take advantage of promising busi- 
ness turns, means much for success. This is why a 
tenant with plenty of stock and machinery often 
makes more than an owner who is short on capital. 

“What distinctive things have you noticed about 


your best farmers in their farm practice?” was the 
question. 

“They are figuring out the best ways of get- 
ting the maximum production out of their horse 
and man labor for one thing,” said Professor Mun- 
ger. “It cost $150 last year to keep a horse, and 
the item of man labor has been tremendously high 
and labor has been very hard to get at that. They 
will get the maximum of production on the farm, 
1 believe, by watching the little leaks, by planning 
their work as far ahead as possible, and by keep- 


ing up a farming scheme that will not require 
a big rush of work at one time and idleness at 


another. 

“Sale of a cash crop has been a feature 
best farms we have found. Usually the crop is 
oats. This odd enough, because the oats 
crop is not considered an especially profitable one. 
The fact that oats are sold, however, simply shows 
that the farmers are using a good rotation, and that 
they are keeping the amount of live stock down 
to the point where in a normal year they will have 
some feed to sell. 

“Our best farmers seem to get about four-fifths 
of their receipts from live stock and one-fifth 
from crops. They keep just enough stock so that 
they will be sure of having enough feed to handle 
them in a rather poor crop year. In a good year, 
of course, they have a surplus of feed to sell. This 
method of playing safe makes certain that money 
will not be lost in paying ruinous feed prices or 
in sacrificing poorly-fitted stuff. 

“Here is a Blackhawk county farm which has 
exactly that division of receipts. This man made 
a $4,000 labor income. You might note also that 
he raised twenty-five acres of crops per horse 
and ninety acres per man, as against the more 
usual average of twenty acres per horse and seven- 
ty-five acres per man.” 

“How about the big farm and the little farm?” 
was asked. 

“A good big farm is always better than a good 
little one,” declared Professor Munger, “that is, 
if other conditions are equal. You want to re- 
member, tho, that if a farm isn’t organized properly, 
the bigger the farm, the bigger the loss.” 

“Then we grow more corn to feed more hogs 
to buy more land, eh?” quoted the visitor. 

“Something like that. We grow corn because 
our land is valued on a corn-~producing basis. It 
takes corn to pay the interest on high-priced land. 
We are growing hogs in preference to cattle be- 
cause they are cheaper to produce, and what you 
might call the overhead expenses are lighter. From 
what we find from the surveys of our best farm- 
ers, the tendency is to raise more hogs, make a 
decrease in raising cattle, but to buy feeder steers. 
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basis for management “What we do in our 
principles (= Pg ~| survey work,” he con- 
Another large area of 1 . ee 2 cluded, “is largely col- 
farming land in Warren | | lecting the experiences 
county was surveyed in of farmers. The good 
1916. In addition to this, | farmers always work to- 
ller sections over the ward the best methods 
state have been visited. of doing business. We 
s a matter of com- take notes on the meth- 
mon knowledge that the ods, find what features 
farmer with the cham- are common to all, and 
pion crop yield or the tell the rest of the state 
prize steer doesn’t al- what the tendency is.” 
ways make the most “And the ‘why’ of 
money. Neither does the | prosperity?” 
far with the biggest “We haven’t any magic 
bank balance at the end formula for becoming 
of the year always class rich, of course. But we 
as the best business man can help in individual 
of the district. Quite cases to better methods 
often a wealthy farmer of operation, and we can 
is ply taking in the lay down some general 
interest on the invest- principles for the state 
ment in the land, and if as a whole. And every 
h e buying the land farm survey that comes 
and paying interest he in to us gives us a clos- 
W end the year in er view of good farm- 
debt For this type of ing practice and a better 
farmer, it would often se a! 7. ’ chance to an eventual 
tter business to sell Tie rink 5p ke tate See CS satisfactory answer to 
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The Farmer Who Specializes in Hogs Usually Also Specializes in P. 
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Cost of Producing Corn and Oats 
in 1918 and 1919 
 eganen the farmers of the middle-west made un- 
usually good profits in 1917, and very fair 
profits in 1918, the prospects are that the crops 


+ 


raised in 1919 will sell for less than the cost of pro- 


duction. We wish to point out to both farmers 
and city people what the cost of producing corn and 
oats was in 1918, and what the probable cost will 


be in 1919. 

According to our records, th¢ 
corn in the twelve north-central sta 
in 1918. This is comparable with $10 as the cost of 


average acre ol! 


es cost $23 in 


producing an acre of corn in the ten-year period 


extending from 1897 to 1996. The cost does not 
allow any money to be spent for fertilizer. In fact, 
good farmers in 1918 spent nearer $40 an acre on 
their corn than $23. Ort the average acre, where the 
expenditure was $23, the crop of 1918 was 28.6 
bushels, or the cost of a bushel was approximately 
$1 cents, December 1, 1918. This is equivalent to 
about 93 cents farm value in May, or about $1.08 in 
Chicago in May, or around $1.09 or $1.10 in July. 
The 1918 crop has been selling decidedly above the 
cost of production until quite recently Now it 
gives some signs of going under the cost of pro- 
duction. The Chicago traders are figuring on a 
price for July corn of around $1.25. If, with the 
shortest crop since 19138, and with a larger feeding 
demand of high-priced live stock than ever in his- 
tory, corn can be pressed down to the cost of pro- 
duction, what will happen to the 1919 crop? If we 
have just an average crop in 1919, the cost of a 
bushel delivered in Chicago in December will be 
96 cents. If we have a big crop, such as we had in 
1912, the cost delivered at Chicago in December will 
be around 85 cents, whereas if we have a decidedly 
short crop, like we had in 1913, the cost in Chicago 
in December will be around $1.13. 

Now one year with another the farmer can get 
a greater gross return from a short corn crop than 
from a large corn crop. For instance, if the crop 
of 1919 is as short as the crop of 1913, we rather 
expect the Chicago price in December to be around 
$1.25 per bushel, or decidedly above the cost of 
production, whereas, if we have a large crop, as 
we had in 1912, we would not be at all surprised to 
see the corn price in Chicago in December as low 





as 75 cents a bushel, or decidedly below the cost 
of production. In all of these figures, we are as- 
suming that farm labor will be practically as ex- 
pensive in 1919 as it was last year, that rent will 
be just as high, and that there will be an even 
greater consumption of high-priced machinery. Ex- 
cept for these assumptions the figures that we 
have given are based on a very careful method that 
we believe to be exceedingly accurate 

The average cost of producing an acre of oats 
in the twelve north-central states in 1919 will be 
about $19, on the same basis that corn costs $23. 
If the crop turns out to be just average, this will 
mean a cost of production of around 60 cents a 
bushel on farms in August of 1919, or about 65 
cents a bushel at Chicago. Present indications are 
that grain traders are figuring on buying the new 
crop of oats provided it turns out to be just aver- 
age, at around 55 cents a bushel at Chicago, or 
about 10 cents below the cost of production. 

At the present time, oats are selling: below 
the cost of production, and are faring decidedly 
worse than corn, on account of the large crop last 
year. To bring the cost of production, oats ought 
to be selling at around 62 cents at Chicago at the 
present time, instead of around 58 cents. The oats 
crop last year was about 18 per cent above normal, 
whereas the corn crop was about 8 per cent below 
normal. Corn is still bringing the cost of produc- 
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tion, while oats are decidedly below the cost of pro- 
duction. Nothing is so effective in insuring farmers 
the cost of production for their products as a short 
crop. Doubtless it will be a great boon to the 
farmers of the United States as a whole if the Hes- 
sian fly and the chinch bug were to destroy a third 
of the 1919 wheat crop. 

Is it impossible for organized farmers to enter 
into a deal with organized society to insure the 
cost of production, to insure them $3 cents a bushel 
for ‘their corn. at Chicago next December, granting 
that the crop is an average one, or $1.13 per bushel 
if it is an exceedingly short one, or 87 cents per 
bushel if it is a large one? Business men can con- 
tract to sell their products in advance for the cost 
of production. They can also contract for their 
supplies in advance. ‘The farmer, however, is at 
the mercy of both the weather and the market. 

A few thousand determined men backed by the 
enormous wealth of the eastern Mnited States and 
cf Great Britain, are unquestionably going to make 
a determimed effort to buy the 1919 crop at far 
below the cost of production. They will use propa- 
ganda to break the nerve of the farmer, and will 
probably be successful in their efforts. If farmers 
were organizd, they might effectively meet a situa- 
tion of this sort. Unorganized. there is not a great 
deal that can be done. It may be worth while, how- 
ever, to plant rather more small grain than usual 
this year, and to plant decidedly less corn than 
usual. Spring wheat can be sold at a decided profit. 
Oats and barley, when sent to the market, will 
bring a decided loss, but if less corn than usual is 
planted, the oats and barley can be fed to the ani- 
mals at home. In the central-west, corn is so much 
more important ‘than the small grains that we can 
hope to be net gainers by reducing the size of our 
corn crop so far as possible. 

It is a pity that the markets are run on a basis 
which makes “sagacious sabotage” a winning prin- 
ciple. We can not see any hope, however, of chang- 
ing the situation until the farmers are so organized 
that they can talk business effectively with the oth- 
er classes of society. 

Every one might as well recognize that cost of 
production is on a high level now, and will be on a 
high level for some ‘time into the future. Even tho 
farm products are reduced tremendously in price 
for a year or so, they will come back again, not to 
war levels, but nevertheless to very high levels. We 
are not going to see low-priced farm products again 
except when farmers become stampeded, as will in- 
evitably happen now and then for three or four 
months at a time. 
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Hogs in Deamark and Holland 


4 HAS been fashionable now for several years to 
speak about the shortage of animals in Europe. 
When publicity of this sort was being put out by 
our Food Administration and Department of Agri- 
culture, Wallaces’ Farmer constantly pointed out 
that the figures were largely propaganda, and that 
the shortage probably was not anywhere nearly as 
great as claimed. Oftentimes the figures seemed 
to be twisted for the deliberate purpose of making 
the shortage seem greater than it really was. 

Now that the American farmer has actually 
brought about a great increase in production, we 
are informed that the European shortage is not so 
great as it appeared. The British and eastern inter- 
ests seem to be back of a propaganda to secure the 
increased production of the American farmer as 
cheaply as possible. For instance, the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce, in an issue 
early in 1919, tells about the great increase in Dan- 
ish hogs. We quote: 

“A census taken on September 10, 1918, of the 
number of swine in Denmark, showed a consider- 
able increase. There were found to be 753,000 on 
that date, as compared with 621,000 in the previous 
census. The number of swine keepers at the same 
time increased by 208,000. This large increase is 
principally due to an arrangement by the govern- 
ment, according to which people who are not farm- 
ers are given an opportunity to obtain grain to feed 
up swine for household use, which was found nec- 
essary to help the population out of the great short- 
age of fat. Swine keepers had previously gone back 
considerably during the war, as no farmers but 
those who raised their own grain had an opportunity 
to obtain feed.” 

Before the war, England secured a large part of 
her hog products from Denmark. This Canadian 
article, which is probably a part of a definite system 
of British propaganda, conveys the general impres- 
sion that there has been a great increase of hogs 
in Denmark, and that there are probably now more 
than before the war. As a matter of fact, there 
are only about half as many hogs in Denmark as 
they normally kept before the war. Denmark now 
has about as many hogs as six or seven ordinary 
Iowa counties. 

An American commercial attache of The Hague 
reports that.the census taken by the government 
in August of 1918 indicated 600,000 hogs, or about 
as many as in six or seven lowa counties. his 
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is over twice as many_hogs as there were in Ho land 
in February of 1918, but is less than half as man, 
as the normal pre-war number. 3 

Vhile the supply of cattle is practically norm, 
in Europe, thé number of hogs is unquestionabjy 
much reduced. The American hog farmer s 
not allow himself to be deceived by reports 
contrary. Outside of the United States there 4 
just about half as many hogs. in the world as befor, 
the war. Undoubtedly there will now be a rap 
crease in the numbers of hogs, but this increaca 
can not have any effect on the market for neariy 
year. Vhile the packers now have about 18 »: 
cent more hog products on hand than they had 4 
year ago about this time, this excess is not at an 
burdensome, and should melt away like sn 
soon as Germany and Austria come into the n 


Go 68.2 
Federal Road Money 
HE postoffice appropriation bill recently passed 
by congress carried with it an appropriation of 
$209,000,000 to be used by the government the 
various states for improvement of roads. This is 


in addition to the $75,000,000 provided for by the 
federal aid road law, passed in July, 1916. 

This federal money is to be spent only in states 
which appropriate an equal amount for road The 
appropriation just provided for is not restricted to 
use on mail routes, but may be used on rural post 
roads, which is considered to mean any road a 


major portion of which is now used or can be used 
for transportation of United States mail, excluding 
roads in cities and towns of a population of 2.509 


or more. 
The appropriation of this immense sum of n 
by the government means a great stimulus 
building of hard-surfaced roads. While it is avail 
able only to states which make equal appropria 
tions, it is reasonable to suppose that practically 
all of the states will do this. Otherwise th I 
find themselves in the position of contribu 
the federal tax money used in building good is 
in other states than their own. 
Iowa’s share of the federal appropriation a1 
to almost $8,000,000, up to and including the year 
1921. Illinois’ share will be more than $12,00 ) 
Nebraska's share almost $6,000,006; Missouri’s abo 
$9,330,000. The real problem is to spend this money 
wisely. It is one thing to appropriate huge 
of money for hard-surfaced roads, and quite another 
thing to spend these sums in such a way t! 
will get a dollar’s worth of road for every 
spent. It means that every state should tight up 
its road supervision machinery and secure exper 
and thoroly honest supervision. 


3.8.24 
Are There Enough People on 
the Land? 


OR some twenty years it has been fashionable t 
talk about the steady drift of population 
the farm to the city. Supposedly there are too i 
people on the land, and as a result we have had 
numerous back-to-the-land movements, originating 
chiefly with our moneyed friends of the east. 
Iowa has fewer people on her farms today than 
she had thirty years ago. Does that mean that 
there are now too few people on Iowa farms? On 
the contrary, with the inereased use of improved 
machinery, is it just possible that we could get 
along with fewer people than we have today, and 
yet produce our crops rather more economically 
than we have been? From the standpoint of corn 
belt farming, back-to-the-land movements are not 
justified except in so far as permanently increased 
prices for agricultural products operate of them- 
selves to hold back on the farm a larger percentage 
of the oncoming farm generation than usual 
The field for the back-to-the-land movement is 
in the development of suburban property and 
new territory in cut-over districts, irrigation pr 
ects, eic., and settlement here should be encouraged 
only as it becomes clearly evident that the sett 
who work diligently can succeed. We have just 
about enough farmers in the corn belt, unless prices 
settle down on a higher level than we anticipate 
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Advance in Subscription Price 


0 Feetoanntins April Ist next, the subscription price 
of WaHaces’ Farmer will be $1.25 per year, of 
$3 for three years, an advance of 25 per cent. 

We have been slow to make this advance- 
slower in fact than we should have been. The cost 
of producing the paper began to increase very short- 
ly after the beginning of the world war, and it has 
been mounting ever since. For example, the cos' 
of print paper, which is one of our largest sins'® 
items of expense, is now about 48 per cent more 
than before the war, and on top of this the qua 
of the paper has been decidedly inférior right a!o 
and the amount of waste thru imperfections 4 
been running very high: The increased cost of !i\ 
ing has made necessary quite considerable ad- 
vances in wages in every department. There 58s 
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been large increase in every item of cost which 
enters into the production of the paper. 

As long as there was hope that this condition 
temporary, we thought we would under- 


was : 
take to absorb the increased expense; but we seem 
to be on a price level which will remain high for 


some considerable time, and the only thing left to 
o ask our readers to share this burden with 
us » have less hesitation in doing this because 
the increase asked is very trifling to the individual 
and also because we have given fair notice 


do 1s 


reader 

of the date, and thus enabled those who desire to 
do so to extend their subscriptions as far as they 
wish at the old rate, provided only the orders reach 


before April ist. 
While we have done as well as we could under 
ditions, and while our readers have been 


us 


war 
very generous in their expressions of appreciation, 
the publishers have not felt satisfied with the me- 
chanical quality of the paper they have been putting 
out. is our ambition to make decided improve- 
ments during the coming year, and just as rapidly 
as conditions will permit. We could not possibly 
hop do this under the old subscription price, 
and we have felt that our friends would prefer the 
slight advance and thus enable us to keep Wallaces’ 
Farmer in the leading position which it has always 
maintained among agricultural papers in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

Friends who feel that Wallaces’ Farmer is faith- 
fully and efficiently serving the interests of the 
farmer can express their appreciation in a very 
practical way just now by bringing the paper to the 


attent of their neighbors and inviting them to try 
Until April 1st, subscriptions will be ac- 


it a ye 

cepted at the old rate of $1 per year, or 75 cents 
per year if a club of three or more subscriptions 
are sent at one time by one person. Those whose 
subscriptions expire some time in the future can 
have them marked ahead one or more years at the 


rate of $1 per year or $2.50 for three years, 
by sending their orders to reach us before April Ist. 
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Are Hog Growers Profiteers P 


Wy" N the United States entered the war, and the 
rgent calls came for increased production of 


nre nt 
rese. 
pi 


hogs, Wallaces’ Farmer pointed to the difficulties 
of obtaining such increased production under the 


prices then prevailing. Corn was selling for more 
as corn than when fed to hogs. For several years 
previous we had been studying price relations be- 


tween corn and hogs, presenting these studies in 
the form of charts printed the first issue of each 
month. These studies showed very clearly that 
when hogs ‘began to sell per hundred pounds for 
less than the value of eleven to twelve bushels of 
corn, hog production decreased and continued to 
decrease until the price swung back above this 
average Mr. Hoover pronounced these studies 
which had been made by Wallaces’ Farmer the 
only constructive work which he had found in this 
line; and the hog policy which he adopted in No- 
vember, 1917, was based upon this information. In 


the month named he announced that so far as pos- 
sible the Food Administration would see to it that 
the pigs farrowed in the spring of 1918 should sell 


per hundred pounds for thirteen times the price 
per bushel of the corn fed into them. It was this 
promise which brought about the large increase in 


hog production. Notwithstanding the definite pol- 
icy announced by the Food Administration, the hogs 
marketed during this past winter did not bring the 
price promised. We have dealt with this matter in 
the past, and, we think, have placed the blame ex- 
actly where it belongs. It is a dead issue now, and 
we propose to say little more about it. 

The high prices (as expressed in dollars) at 
which hogs have sold, however, have led many peo- 
ple to suppose that the hog producer was making 





exorbitant profits. Even some poorly informed hog 
producers have been disposed to agree with this 
View, while the city press has been most caustic in 
its criticism of what it calls the “profiteering” of 
the hog producers. 

; fact of the matter is that the hog producer 
did 1 receive as much for his hogs during the 
year 1918, considering cost of production, as he 
rece ion an average during the five-year pre-war 
peri , 1910-1914, inclusive. Wallaces’ Farmer has 


een pointing this out right along for a year past, 


but many people have doubted our statements, and 
have said that Wallaces’ Farmer was a prejudiced 
With that it was standing for the farmer’s in- 
terests, and, therefore, could not be trusted to fairly 
Present the matter. 

Finally, however, we have some official figures 
whi mnfirm all that we have said. They are put 
out by the United States Department of Agricul- 


nd certainly no one who is familiar with the 
f that Department during the past three or 
years will accuse it of being prejudiced in fa- 
vor of the farmer. Criticism by the farmers has 
had a wholesome effect upon the Department, how- 
ever, and it is beginning to give us some informa- 
hon which it ought to have been giving us long 
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ago, not alone for the benefit of the farmer, but for 
the benefit of the nation. 

In a recent publication of the Department there 
is printed a table compiled by the Department sta- 
tisticians, which makes a comparison between corn 
and hog prices every month of the year during 1918, 
and also the five-year average for the period 1910- 
1914, inclusive. The price comparisons are made on 
the basis of corn and hog prices on the farms, and 
the statistics show that during only two months of 
the year 1918 did hogs sell for more, measured in 
the value of the corn fed them, as they sold for on 
an average during the five-year period, 1910-1914. 

In the following we give the number of bushels 
of corn required to equal in value the price of one 
hundred pounds of hog on the average Iowa farm, 
during different months of 1918; also the five-year 
average. The upper line shows the average price 
during the five-year period, 1910-1914, inclusive, 
and the second line the average price measured in 
bushels of corn during the year: 


Jan. Apr. July. Dec. 

Five-year average, 1910-1914 14.8 15.3 12.9 13.8 
BEE cin GEST s saaswecees * Ghee 13.3 239 135° 32.7 
We remind those who may read this that the 


figures given above are official figures put out by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. They 
have adopted the method originated by Wallaces’ 
Farmer in its study of hog prices; but the figures 
they have used are taken on the farm instead of on 
the Chicago market. It will be noted from these 
official figures that during the year 1918 it was 
considerably less profitable to feed corn to hogs on 
the Iowa farm than during the five-year period 
mentioned; and that instead of profiteering, the 
Iowa farmer maintained his hog production on a 
basis which was considerably less profitable than 
during the years 1910-1914. 


RS i 
The Mess at Washington 


X7HILE the principal nations of the earth are 
trying ‘to work out some sort of a League of 
Nations overseas, how would it be for some impar- 
tial, unprejudiced, fair-minded citizens to see what 
they can do toward working out here at home some 
sort of a league which would bring about peace 
between the legislative and executive ends of our 
own government? 

Congress adjourned with the president accusing 
a group of senators of deliberately trying to em- 
barrass the administration of the government, im- 
peril the financial interests of the railroad systems 
of the country, and trying to make an arbitrary 
use of powers intended to be employed in the inter- 
ests of the people. In return, a good many thorly 
responsible and patriotic members of the senate and 
house were accusing the president, by inference at 
least, of being willing to-enter into an agreement 
with other nations which would imperil, if not in- 
deed betray, the interests of the United States. 

President Wilson came ‘back from France on 2 
short visit of a week, evidently for the purpose of 
bringing about satisfactory action on a number of 
important measures before congress should adjourn. 
He gave out in advance that he would not call an 
extra session right away, and probably not until 
midsummer, evidently hoping that if the congress- 
men should understand that he did not propose to 
call an extra session, they would push thru the im- 
portant measures whether or no. 

Congress did not do this, and adjourned without 
passing a number of very important measures, such 
for example as the appropriations for the army and 
navy, for the merchant marine, for the agricultural 
department, for the reclamation measure to provide 
farms for soldiers and sailors, etc. Among the ap- 
propriations which failed was one carrying the sum 
of $750,000,000, to be used by the Railroad Admin- 
istration. 

We can look upon the failure of some of these 
bills with a good deal of philosophy. We think no 
harm has been done by failure to appropriate 
$50,000,000 for a merchant marine, nor by failure to 
pass the illy-considered measure which pretends to 
provide farms for sailors and soldiers. And it is 
quite likely that failure to provide appropriations 
for some of the other activities of the governmnet 
may compel economy and a saving of some money 
which might just as well be saved. The failure of 
the railroad appropriation may make a lot of trou- 
ble. There is nothing to be done about it now, 
however, unless President Wilson should reconsider 
his determination not to call congress in extra 
session. 

As a reason for not calling an extra session, the 
president said : “It is plainly my present duty to 
attend the peace conference in Paris. It is also my 
duty to be in close contact with the public business 
during the session of congress. I make my choice 
between these two duties.” And again: “It is not 
in the interest of the right conduct of public affairs 
that I should call the congress in special session 
while it is impossible for me to be in Washington 
because of the more pressing duty elsewhere.” To 
which members of the senate very promptly replied 
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that when he went to the péace conference some 
time sinc?, congress was in session, and had re- 
mained in session all the time he was there, and 
it was just as important that congress should be 
in session now. 

As to the attitude of the senate toward the terms 
of the Peace League for which President Wilson 
has been working so earnetsly, before congress ad- 
journed thirty-seven members of the senate signed 
a statement in which they said that while it is 
their desire that the nations of the earth should 
unite to promote peace and general disarmament, 
the constitution of the league in the form now pro- 
posed should not be accepted by the United States. 
In their opinion, the peace delegates from the United 
States should give their immediate attention to the 
settlement of peace terms with Germany, and then 
take up the matter of the Peace League. And in- 
asmuch as thirty-seven senators can effectually pre- 
vent the ratification of any treaty which the presi- 
dent might negotiate, it seems clear that if we are 
to get any sort of a League of Nations, they must 
consult together and agree. 

President Wilson is a very able and a very de- 
termined man. Also there are some able and deter- 
mined men in the senate. Perhaps we may be in 
the way of finding out what will happen when an 
irresistible force meets an immovable body. 

The situation reminds us of an incident that 
happened a good many years ago. When Great 
Britain got into difficulties with the Boers and fin- 
ally went to war, there was living in one of our 
western states a Scotchman whose name would be 
recognized by a number of our readers if we should 
mention it. He had had training as a British of- 
ficer, and with the characteristic loyalty of the 
Briton he at once tendered his services to his gov- 
ernment. He was sent a line of credit and instruct- 
ed to ‘buy a ship-load of mules, charter a ship at 
New Orleans, and proceed with the mules to South 
Africa. He bought the mules, chartered the ship, 
and loaded it. In order to have enough feed to carry 
the mules thru the long voyage, it was necessary to 
pile the hay on top of the deck. 

They started off, and within a week or ten days 
ran into a tremendously severe storm. The waves 
rolled mountain-high. The vessel pitched from one 
side to the other. The storm got worse, and the 
vessel seemed to be in serious danger. The hay 
piled on deck made her top-heavy, and every time 


she rolled, it seemed doubtful whether she would 
come back. 
The captain of the ship, another Scotchman, 


went to our officer friend, who had charge of the 
mules, and said that it would be necessary to toss 
the hay overboard. The army officer refused. The 
captain insisted, saying: “Don’t you see, mon, that 
we are likely to founder? We may not come up 
from the next roll.” To which the officer replied: 
“Aye, I see that very clearly. But you are respon- 
sible for the ship and I am responsible for the 
mules. I must have the hay. If the ship goes down, 
it is you who will have the responsibility, and 
not me.” 

We don't remember just how an amicable under- 
standing was reached, but the mules got safely to 
South Africa. 

We are expecting that the good old ship of state 
will safely weather the storm which we are now 
experiencing, but the waves are rolling mighty high. 
The passengers would feel a lot more comfortable 
if the officers of the vessel—the president and the 


senators and members of the house—would stop 
quarreling among themselves and give their un- 
divided attention to the job in hand. They must 


come to an understanding and work together for 
the common good. We can not make a treaty of 
peace with Germany and we can not enter into a 
League of Natiens unless the president and two- 
thirds of the senators agree on the terms. They 
share the responsibility. It is fair to assume that 
they are patriotic servants of the people. The pres- 
ident should advise with the senators before com- 
mitting himself to definite terms; otherwise the 
terms may be rejected, and he may suffer humilia- 
tion. The senators should support the president in 
his task of negotiating with other nations and 
working out the details. 

The question at issue is not whether we shall 
try to work out an agreement among nations which 
shall if possible put an end to war. All of our 
people are agreed that this should be done if pos- 
sible. But when we come to the details of the 
plan, there is room for honest difference of opinion. 
The interests of the United States must be safe- 
guarded. The western hemisphere must be made 
safe for democracy. No one man is wise enough 
to speak for the United States. It is the greatest 
question nations ever tried to settle, and the com- 
bined wisdom of many men will be needed. 

We hope that the president and the senators 
will cool off, stop fighting one another, and work 
harmoniously for the common good, both at home 
and overseas. Neither the president nor the senate 
has a right to act aloue in these matters. The con- 
stitution provides and the people demand that they 
consult together and act together. 
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Emergency Hay Crops—Sudan Grass, Sorghum, Millet, Etc. 
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However, it may be seeded 

fully as late as last week 

The seed bed should be plowed, 

and he a | wed I as 200d or 
condition than for corn. Sorghum is a 
rank grower after it gets started, but 
it is rather slow starting For that 


reason, an unusua 
important. A fairly good stand may be 
secured with forty or fifty pounds of 
seed broadcasted. However, we ge 
ally prefer to invest another two or 
three dollars per acre, and use about 
eighty pounds of seed. Sorghum does 
not stool out much, and we prefer the 
heavier seeding because of the slight- 
ly heavier yield and tthe finer stemmed 
hay which it produces. The Amber va- 
riety of sorghum is the most popular 
over the greater part of the corn belt. 
Sorghum is cut for hay in the fall, at 


about the time of the first frost, or just 


lly good seed bed is 
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The question i ask is most inter- 
estin Che particular young man you 
have in n i, 4 understand it, has 
had two year an agricultural col- 
lege 1d has an opportunity to locate 
on lowa farm 200 acres If he 
go back to s , he must hire a 
mal er for the farm, which is diffi- 
cult to do just now Presumably, he 


must also spend more than the income 
from the farm during the time he is in 
school to complete his education. If, 
as you suggest, this young man is in 
partnership with his father, he may 
have no income until he _ begins 
farming. 

If this young man owns the farm 
clear of encumbrance, and can make 
the income from the farm for the next 
two years pay his expenses in college, 
leaving him at his graduation with this 
farm still practically clear of encum- 
brance, he has very good reasons for 
continuing his work. 

If, on the other hand, this is his 
fathers’ farm, in- which he inherits 
only an interest; if his father is anx- 
ious to release the management of the 
farm and needs the assistance of the 
son, and, furthermore, if he is married 
and is able to make a comfortable 
home upon the farm, there are many 
inducements for him to take up the 
management of this land at once. His 
age, at twenty-four, is in favor of be- 
ginning work at once 

Two years of attendance at a stan- 
dard agricultural college should give a 
young man much of the fundamental 
knowledge which will make him a suc- 
cessful farmer. In these days, oppor 
tunities are plentiful for continuing 
one’s education while operating the 
farm. In fact, this is a necessity. The 
young man who does not continue his 
education is not likely to make good 
use of the schooling he has already 
received. 

The operation of land in these days 
shouki be one of the most interesting 
of all occupations. It furnishes more 
problems for solution than will ever 
occur while attending college. 

The best scientific advice is now 
available to men living upon the land. 
The agricultural papers ‘continually 
keep before the farmer the results of 
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orghum, however, in its smaller seeds 
and its ability to stool out. Fifteen 
pounds of Sudan grass broadcasted 


will go just about as f 





pounds of sorghum. Sudan er: 





costs from two to four til é 
per pound as sorghum, but since it 
only takes about one-fifth as much 
seed per acre, the cost of an acre’s 
seeding is somewhat less. Sudan grass 
produces a rather finer-stemmed hay 
than sorghum, and some people claim 
that stock like it a little better. We 
very much doubt this, however, and 
on point of quality would make very 
little distinction between the two. Sor- 
ghum seems to give a higher yield un- 
der Iowa conditions, and, everything 
considered, we are rather inclined to 
advise sorghum rather than Sudan 
erass. 

Millet seeded in late May, June or 
early July answers about the same 


purpose as Sudan- grass or sorghum 
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terest in abstract knowledge 
The young man of twenty-four who 
has passed half-way thru an agricul- 
tural college course, who has touched 
elbows with his fellows in on 
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The yield, however, is not so great, 


and in our opinion the quality of the 
hay is * quite so good. The two 
common kinds of mille 
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as the first week in 
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be seeded as late 


July and make a fair hay crop. The 
common rate of seeding is about three 
pecks rr acre This makes the cost 

ing an acre of millet this vear 
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about the same or slightly less than 
an acre of Sudan grass, and decidedly 
than an acre of sorghum. From 
‘ of the yield of hay, 
fever, sorghum is generally so far 
ad that it far more than makes up 
the extra cost in seed 

To furnish hay by July, about the 
only thing available is oats or a mix- 
ture of oats and Canada field peas. 
Oats seeded early in April at the rate 
of three bushels per acre, should fur- 
nish a ton of high quality hay per acre. 
Four to six -pecks of Canada field peas 
may be mixed with the average acre 
seeding of oats. The field peas will 
increase the cost of an acre seeding by 
about $3, and south of central Iowa will 
ordinarily not increase the quality of 
hay sufficiently to pay for themselves 
North of central Iowa they often seem 
to be worth while. Oats should be cut 











A Question and Some 


eration and united effort in any 
sperous farm community. 
E. A. BURNETT. 


Nebraska Agricultural College. 
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advise him to finish his course, upon 
the ground that with that much land 
he can recoup himself for any finan- 
cial loss he may suffer during the next 


two years. If the farm is owned in 





old. I attended two years at the 
four-year course in agric 
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THE QUESTION 


“I have just been discharged from the army. I have a farm of 200 
acres to manage, with modern improvements. I am twenty-four years 
lowa Agricultural College, taking the 
lture, but was forced to drop out. 
it would pay me to hire a manager for the farm and finish my course at 
With the expense of a hand, work left undone, and my own ex- 
penses at college, I figure that it would cost me about $1,000 a year. If ] 
( oks, papers, etc 
good an education as I could at college?” 
Ly the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer recently. 
We have asked the aid of several middle-western educational leaders in 
Their comments appear on this page 


Do you think 


. do you think I could get as 








that he has today a better education 
than any man of thirty years ago could 
acquire thru a college course. He may 
go back to the land with the assurance 
that with his education, his native 
ability, and his experience, he can be- 
come the best type of farmer Most 
farm communities now have clubs and 
business organizations. They are act- 
ive in securing ‘busimess and social ad- 
vantages and better rural education. 
Most of aH, they develop and educate 
the farmer and his family to take their 
proper place in society. 

In these days, good farming in the 
garden spot of the world is relatively 
easy. The building of rural communi- 
ties for the protection of the farmer’s 
business and the development of the 
social life in the country is equally im- 
portant and more difficult. Building 
schools which shall educate the rising 
generation .in the vocations which re- 
late to their daily life, without sepa- 
rating them from the farm home, is 
the highest achievement. All of these 
things may be d3ne by neighborly co- 


partnership, there ought to be some- 
body else in the deal who could oper- 
ate the business, at least for these 
two years. 

1 do not believe the $2,000 alterna- 
tive of books and papers is to be con- 
sidered. First of all, it would not take 
$2,000 to buy all the books and papers 
that he could use to advantage, even 
for a full college course, much less for 
two years. I think you and I would 
agree that it is doubtful whether there 
are $2,000 worth of books on agricul- 
ture really worth owning. 

Some men will get a better educa- 
tion alone than many will get in col- 
lege, but I think the number is com- 
paratively small. That is because one 
man will work and another will not. 
However, if this young man is of the 
stuff that can get an education by him- 
self, he can unquestionably get a bet- 
ter education by availing himself of 
the chances at Ames. 

I know it is said that our colleges 
are far from ideal, and so they are. 
People in middle age are apt to be 
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a ton to the acre, and the cos a 

duction is rather high. They a: i 

sasted at the rate of five or s rs 
per acre, and the cost of ar ‘ra’s 
seeding this year is $5 to $6 y 
are put in in rows at the rats ne 
peck per acre, it is necessary ve 
horse cultivation. Everything sid- 
ered, we are not very enthusiastie 
about either cowpeas or soy b for 


hay under ordinary corn belt farm 
conditions. Soy beans are d 
superior to cowpeas and are poss 
worth while experimenting w } 
the most part, however, we advise our 
readers in need of an emergency hay 
crop to depend on sorghum, Sudan 
grass or millet. 
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IMlinois Agricultural Colleg: 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Your correspondent has as} 








sensible question The val ul 
agricultural } dy ) st 
after all, be 

the basis of ecomomic consid ns 
Does it pay? Will $1,000 in 1 in 
traini from a good colleg: eri- 
culture bring as large returns A 
similar sum invested in land, fa: m- 
plements, work stock or good live 


stock? 

This question is one which young 
men all over the middle-west are ask- 
ing themselves at this time, and it is 
a question which they have a right to 
have help in answering. 

It has been my observation 
training in a good: college of agric 
ture is. the best investment a j) 
man can make. The amount of 1 
necessary to secure a good agric! 
training will bring in large retum 
the investment than a similar sum of 
money invested in any other farm en- 
terprise. A young man who has the 
necessary ‘business. ability, physical 
endurance and persistence to acquire 
a good 160 acres of land, without an 
education, would, nine times o ‘ 
ten, be able to acquire a larger 
if he had secured a thoro training 
agriculture. The agricultural colle 
graduate learns not only the best 
methods of farm practice, | learn 
the principles underlying each farm 
operation, and is able tu apply these to 
every new problem which rises 
Training takes the place of costiy eX- 
perience; 

It is entirely true that an agt 
tural training will not insure ec 
efficiency. Knowledge is but one fac 
tor in successful farming 
sible for a man to know all that is 0 
be known about successful farm prac- 
tice, and still be a complete failure 4s 
a successful farmer; but givel 
ness ability, good health, a deter 
tion to win, and agricultural 
and you have a combination whic! 
certain to succeed far beyond the 
erage man. Your correspondent is 0 
too old to complete his college trai- 
ing. He will not regret spending tw? 
more years in. completing his educa 
tion. H. B. MUMFORD 

Missouri Agricultural College 
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Amenca’s Foremost Tractor 


he order to select the right tractor, it is no longer necessary to be a 


mechanical engineer. 


Simply look at the tractor. 
name WALLIS, you need make no further investigation. 


If you see the 
It is a safe 


buy—the best tractor investment you can possibly make. The Wallis 


is America’s foremost tractor. 


Should you question this statement’ 
write the editors of the leading farm 
papers. Ask the President of your State 


is the Wallis motor and transmission 
which in quality of material and work- 
manship, can only be compared to that of 
the finest aeroplane or automobile. 






























Agricultural College. Ask farmers who 
own Wallis tractors. Ask anybody who 
is not prejudiced. 

Wallis was first to combine successfully 
great power, light weight and durability. 


The Wallis “U” frame was an innova- 
tion—a revolutionary tractor idea. So 
was the Wallis idea of completely enclos- 
ing all gears, including the final drive. So 


These and other advanced mechanical 
ideas are what enabled the Wallis tractor 
to break all records in low-cost-per-acre 
plowing—all over this country and abroad. 


See the Wallis—America’s Foremost 
Tractor. Write us for the name of the 
dealer in your locality. 


A copy of the latest Wallis catalog, fully 
illustrated, will be mailed you on request. 


J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS weao'streer RACINE, WIS. 


Sales Agents for WALLIS TRACTORS 


Branches and distributing points at : 


Kansas City, Mo. Bloomington, III. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Mi lis, Minn. 
——— San Antonio, Tex. 


Omaha, Nebr. St. Louis, Mo. t 
Toledo, Ohio Oklahoma City, Okla. Dallas, Texas Des Moines, lowa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Denver, Colo. Indianapolis, Ind. Little Rock, Ark. 
Douglas Boswell, Sacraments, Calif., Distributor for California, Oregon, Washington and Northern Idah« 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Calgary, Distributors for Western ¢ anada. 
Fairbenks-Morse Company, Inc., Boston, New York, Baltimore, Distributors for Eastern States, 


Distributors Everywhere 
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Down go your feed costs— 
reduced at least one-fifth! Up 
comes the quality, the market 
value, of your cattle, hogs, live 
stock when you feed a well 
balanced ration of ground feed. 


You can save 20% of feed } | 
that is wasted when grain is fed 
whole. You can turn into 
profit the roughage and second 
grade hays hitherto thrown away 
but which ground up with AIl- 
falfa, Corn, Oats, Rye, etc., makes 
the grandest, most nourishing of 


feeds. The 


LET 


America’s Leading 


Feed Mill 


positively leads all other home-grinding 
rocesses in fine grinding! In capacity! 
n light running! In durability! No 
other process approaches it in the es- 
sential qualities. 





Handles everything wet or dry. 
Can't clog. Grinds everything powder- 
fine in one operation. Unegualled 
efficiency is due to the 


848 Keen Cutting Edges 


that both cut and grind. One set of 
these wonderful grinding plates is 
guaranteed to average 2,000 bushels. 
They're self sharpening, silent, power- 
saving, trouble-proof. 


A Letz Mill will save you hours of 
work and gallons of fuel and hundreds 
of dollars in greater stock profits. 


We also make a complete line of 
Hand Power Mills, and a mill especially 
built for the South—the Letz Dixie! 
Ask about these mills. 












9 SIZES 
22 STYLES 






Valuable Books—FREE 


Write for our handsome illustrated 
catalog and book, “Feeding Farm Ani- 
mais.” Contains priceless information 
on how to get maximum results on 
minimum cost. Every feeder should 
have it. Write today. 


LETZ MFG. CO. 


311 East Road 
CROWN POINT, IND. 


2% Centrally Located Wholesale Distribu- 
Prompt Service Everywhere. 
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No. 61. 


Beginning of Trouble With the 
Homestead 


1889 Mr 


my room one day, and 


Some time in the year 
Pierce came to 


a 
asked 1 


1 me if I did not think it was time 
to drop anti-monopoly discussions in 
the paper. He said: “We have won 
and it might be well to let 
while until the 
ment quiets down.” Up to this time, 
ever since I first wrote for the paper 
in 1883, it had been more of an anti- 
monopoly paper agricultural 
paper. It had had great political in- 
fluence on such questions as taxation, 
railroad insurance and all 
other classes of questions that more 
directly farmer. It had 
never dealt with purely partisan poli- 
tics. I thought the matter over, and 
finally tcld him that it would probably 
be as well, and then turned my atten- 
tion to purely agricultural matters. In 


our fight, 


matters rest a excite- 


than an 


control 


interest the 


fact, I felt that if the paper was to 
have permanent success, it must be 
devoted more largely to agriculture 


and live stock than it had been before. 
I was somewhat surprised a couple of 
years afterwards to learn that the rail- 
road folks had an intimation that there 
would be an editorial in the Home- 
stead, stating that the time for anti- 
monopoly agitation had passed. and 
that things would now settle down and 
take their normal course. How this 
information reached the railroad peo- 
ple, I do not certainly know. 

In the years immediately following 
there was a great boom in the cream- 
ery business in the west. It was the 
golden age of what is known as “pro- 
moted” creameries. A firm in Chicago 
was manufacturing centrifugal separa- 
tors, and sending agents all over the 
west, organizing creameries, erecting 
buildings and furnishing the equip- 
ment under contract. They charged 
about six thousand dollars for a cream- 
ery which should be built for from 
three thousand to thirty-five hundred 
dollars. The method of procedure was 
to go into a town, interest the bankers 
and merchants, get them to take stock 
and through them persuade the farm- 
ers to take stock, and organize coop- 
erative companies, so called, erect a 
creamery and have an opening, to 
which the whole country was invited, 
and then pronounce the creamery a 
wonderful success. The men engaged 
in this business told half-truths. They 
gave records of milk yields in the 
main correct, leading the farmers to 
assume that they could duplicate these 
yields and make a hatful of money. 
Farmers sooh discovered that their 
cows would not yield half as much as 
they had been led to suppose. They 
soon got tired of mi'king, and the sup- 
ply of milk dropped off. The expenses 
were greater than people expected. 
The resuH was a mortgage and fore- 
closure, the wiping out of the cream- 
ery and putting back the legitimate 
dairy interests for a number of years. 
I have never known one of these pro- 
moted creameries to be a success. 

Along in the early 90’s I received a 
letter from a farmer, I think in Mills 
county, asking me under what condi 
tions a creamery could be made a suc- 
and how much money farmers 
afford to put into it. I wrote 
that a successful creamery re- 
quired three things: educated cows; 
that is, cows educated to give milk; 
educated farmers; that is, farmers ed- 
ucated to breed, feed and care for 
and an educated butter maker 
and manager, who would be able to get 
the full value out of the milk in the 
shape of first butter, and who 
knew how to ship and sell. I told him 


cess, 


could 


him 


cows: 


class 





| 


that there ought to be at least four 
hundred cows, and six hundred would 
be better; and that under those condi- 
tions the farmers in a community 
would be justified in putting from 
three thousand to thirty-five hundred 
dollars in buildings and equipment. 
As the matter was one of public in- 
terest, I answered this inquiry thru 
the columns of the paper. One day 
Mr. Pierce came into my room in a 
bad humor, and wanted to know why 
I was knocking the advertising end of 
the paper. I asked him what he 
meant. He said that a certain firm 
had been advertising with us to the 
extent of several hundred dollars a 
year; that a member of the firm had 
called on him that morning and stated 
that unless the editorial tone of the 
paper was changed, they would have 
to discontinue their advertising. I 
told him I was running the editorial 
end, that its tone would not be 
changed, that I would tell the farmers 
of the west the truth about the cream- 
ery business, 4s I had had experience 
in it myself, with a loss of about five 
thousand dollars. Nothing more was 
said that morning, but in the after- 
noon or the next day, the agent of the 
firm came in. He was about the 
smoothest proposition I had ever met. 
He gave me some very elegant bou- 
quets, said that he did not know of 
any other man in the whole United 
States that seemed to have the confi- 
dence of the farmer as I had it, that I 
could wind them around my finger; 
but that unless the teaching on the 
creamery business was different, they 
would have to discontinue their adver- 
tising. He said that he was at Mar- 
shalltown a week or two ago, where 
they were organizing a ten thousand 
dollar creamery, that a physician he 
had met on the train had subscribed a 
thousand dollars and asked him to din- 
ner with him. While at the dinner 
table his son brot in the Homestead. 
In looking it over his eye fell upon the 
answer to that man in Mills county, 
and he turned to the agent and said: 
“Unless you can get Wallace’s en- 
dorsement, I must cancel that sub- 
scription.” The agent then said to me: 
“Now we can work together to our 
mutual advantage.” I told him there 
would be no change in the editorial 
policy; that I would tell farmers the 
truth no matter what the consequences 
might be. He went out, and I under- 


stood afterwards that he and Mr. 
Pierce went over to the hotel and 
spent considerable of the afternoon. 


The latter then came in and said to 
me: 

“I have a proposition to make to 
you. This man says the firm have 
been organizing successful creameries 
in Iowa and Missouri; that they will 
take you around and show them to 
you, and pay you thirty cents a line 
for anything you may write in the 
way of a report.” 

I told him I would not do it; that I 
was no judge of the expense of build- 
ing a creamery, although I had built 
one; nor of the value of the equip- 
ment; that I could not trust my own 
judgment in this, and hence would 
not make the trip. I regarded it sim- 
ply as a scheme for getting editorial 
endorsement for a firm of which I had 
the gravest suspicions. He became 
angry about it, and said he would send 
Lambing, one of the live stock soli- 
citors. This was done, and a glowing 
report published, which must have de- 
ceived many farmers and led .to the 
fooling away of a good many thousand 
dollars 

While I was the editor of the paper, 
I had only a minority interest in the 
stock, about 30 per cent of the whole 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. Pierce, who 





owned 35 per cent each, having agreed 
upon the matter, the only thing | coujg 
do was to insist that this should not 
appear as editorial but as correspong. 
ence. This was the first serious dig. 
ference. 

A year or two afterwards I began to 


notice, in talking to dairymen, a lack 
of the confidence that the paper had 
enjoyed from this interest heretofore 
Nothing was said or charges directly 
made, ‘but I had an indefinable feeling 
that the dairymen had lost confidengs 
in the paper and in me. I f i on 
inquiry that the paper was also rin 


in circulation 
circulation it haq 


decline 
paying 


ning to 
highest 





reached was sixteen thousand y 
made the final payments on my pur. 
chase of stock on that basis. The paiq- 
up subscription then began to decline 
notwithstanding all our efforts to 
maintain it, and I began to nder 
why. 

Some time after this disagreement 
with the other stockholders on the 
creamery matter, serious differences 
arose between them. I don’t remem- 
ber the exact date, but it came to a 
head at Christmas time in 1891 or 
1892. Mr. Pierce wrote a letter to 


Mrs. Stewart and showed it to me, and 
mailed it so as to reach her on Christ- 
mas morning. At that time the feel- 
ing between them was so bitter that 
Mr. Pierce never opened the mail of 
Mr. Stewart, who had been the adver- 
tising solicitor, until after he had fin- 
ished all the other mail. The reason 
he gave was that it made him so angry 
that he could not do anything the rest 
of the day. Mrs. Stewart called at 
my house with 'the letter and asked me 
if I had seen it. I told her I had. She 
said: “That’s all I want to know.” 
I asked her why, and she replied: “T 
am going to sue him for libel. He can 
write me what he pleases, but when he 
publishes it by showing it to anyone, 
it is libel.” She therefore had him re- 
turned to the grand jury and | was 
summoned as a witness. They asked 
me if I had seen the letter. I said I 
had, and went out. No indictment was 
found, I think more thru the favor of 
the judge than anything else 

Mr. Stewart then proposed to me 
that we vote together and elect me 
president of the Homestead Company. 
This I declined to do. I foolishly told 
this to Mr. Pierce, and that made him 
boil more furiously than ever. The 
fact is that the condition at the 
Homestead office at that time was 
anything but pleasant. Mr. Pierce, 
while a man of some good qualities, 
had a most violent temper, and with 
Mr. Stewart one of the three directors, 
life in that office was anything but 
serene. Mr. Pierce proposed to me 
that at the next election we leave Mr. 
Stewart out of our board; and here I 
made my first mistake. It was either 
that or live in an atmosphere in which 
it was an open question whether that 
or purgatory was the more comfort- 
able; so I agreed to it. We elected in 
his place Mr. Dunning of Bedford, who 
was Mr. Pierce’s financial backer, tho 
I did not know the extent of it at the 
time. I was fully resolved, however, 
that Mr. Stewart’s stock interests 
should not suffer any harm. 

In the winter of 1892-1893 we bought 
ground for a building site for the 
plant. Mr. Pierce and I buying it our- 
selves and leasing it to the Homestead 
Company for a number of years. We 
put up a building which would absorb 
all the dividends for that year. The 
lease seemed to me to be a just one, 
as the price at which rent was figured 
was that which would actually pay a2 
interest rate of 6 per cent,,the valua- 
tion to be made every ten years Mr 
Stewart, while resentful that he had 
been put off the board of directors, 
did not seriously object to this. We 
put up the building during the time of 
the panic and paid for it in the next 
year or two, in the meantime discol- 
tinuing the dividends, which had for 
the two years previous been <) per 
When the building was paid 
for, Mr. Pierce proposed that we ab- 
sorb dividends in the future by put- 
ting in a perfecting press. I saw then 
that he was determined to make Mr. 
Stewart’s interest in the paper worth- 





cent. 


less to him for a time, and at is I 
drew the line. I said that so long as 
Mr. Stewart was connected with the 
paper, his interest in the stock must 
be guarded just as carefully as MY 
own. I did not realize it at the time, 
but this made it certain that friction 


with Pierce would grow in the future. 
(To be continued) 
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Perfectly Blended the B. & V. Way 


Here is a fresh paint that science has prepared for 
ou. It lasts longer, spreads farther and holds its color. 
Paint which has been on the dealer’s shelves for years 


loses in quality—in economy— in durability—in every- 
Sar Seana ame thing which makes the paint good. 











antee Protects You. 
The Strongest Guar- 

antee Issued by a The Word “Fresh” Means “Good” 
Paint Factory. There’s no getting around that. That’s why B. & V. 
Base and Tinter Paint gives you better satisfaction — 
you know it’s fresh’ because you combine the Tinter 
(coloring matter) with the prepared base at the moment 
you use it. Squeeze the contents of the collapsible tube 


into the base and presto!—you have fresh paint that is 
properly blended—bright, “live,” lustrous. 


BRADLEY S.SROOMAN 
FRESH PAINT 


( Mixed the Base and Tinter Way) 


Not only are you assured of absolutely fresh paint, but 
you get it blended in accurate proportions. Experts carefully 
weigh the contents of the Tinter tubes and base. You can’t go 
wrong. Experiment and guess work are eliminated. There is 
as much difference between a can of B. & V. Base and Tinter 
Paint and “old style” as between fresh eggs and stale eggs. 


Science Guides You—Not Guesswork 


Your dealer can furnish Base and Tinter Paint in 57 
ES for inside and outside use. Any shade—any quantity 
—always in stock. No waiting to order from the fac- 
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tory, no wasted material from inexperienced blending. ° 
Patronize him and get the best paint made. Pa 
Mail us this coupon and we will send you Ps 
| ~- of charge our beautiful Blue Book of Modern ¢ 
ecorative Color Plans for interior and o 
exterior, also the B. & V. Paint i BRADLEY & 
Handbook which gives complete o VROOMAN CO. 
instruction for painting, staining, eo” 2629-2640 So.DearbornSt. 
varnishing and enameling any o Chicago, Ill. 
article or surface. e 






eo 
o Gentlemen— 


? Kindly send me free of charge The Blue 
@ Book of Modern Decorative Color Plans, 
@ alsothe B. & V. Paint Hand Book. 


BRADLEY & VROOMAN COMPANY eed 
Makers of Paint # +i 
Established 1879 CHICAGO a Ps IR aiccecitictennicoe sin nceiasancnaa 
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buy my paints from __ 
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For All Buildings 


them more eomfortable, 
use the 






if you want 
fire-resisting and permanent, 
best building block— 


DENISON 
Hollow Building Tile 


It is the ideal material for farm 
buildings, makes them warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer, and affords 
greater fire protection than wooden 
structures. These buildings cost no 
more than other substantial buildings 
and will last for many generations. 

Houses built of DenIson Hollow 
Tile are more sanitary and require less 
fuel to heat. Other _ be buildings of 
this material save feed and promote 
stock thrift. 

DenIson Hollow Building Tile is a 
superior product because of our large, 
modern manufacturing plant, and our 
raw material—the best Shale Clay de- 





The Denlson Load Bear- 
ing Tile No. 35 has the 
patented non-continuous 
mortar joint., which in- 
sures greater warmth 
and dryness inside the 
walls. A popular and 
easily laid tile for farm 
buildings. 











TM DEN | SON 
TURNS WATER INTO MEAT 


Whittle i 


Denison Double Process 
Drain Tile, also a prod- 
uct of our plant, is a 
remarkably strong, 















ee ‘ straight, fine-grained 

posit in the country. and uniformly aendl 
FREE—Building Information drain tile. 

We have valuable illustrated literature FREE—Prof. King’s 

upon various farm buildings which we will new book, ‘“‘TILE 

send free upon request. Write us today. ‘ DRAINAGE.”’ Valu- 


telling us what buildings you are inter- 
ested in. 


Denlson Hollow Building Tile is sold by 
the best lumber dealers. 


Mason City 
Brick & TileCo. | 
830 Eighth St. Mason City, lowa 


Largest Manutacturers of Clay 
Preducts tn the Wortd 


able, unbiased drain- 
age information. Sent 
free upon request. 
















































































FRE 
Direct From Factory te Farm 


We Have a Fence for Every Purpose 


Look over our list below and pick ont the style you want. Compare 
our price With other quotatiens, and buy where you get the most for your 
money. 

Our fence is made of open hearth steel wire, and is heavy enough for 
any purpose. The knots absolutely will not slip. Om most fences wires 
seldom break but knots often slip. 

The secret of THE KNOT THAT WILL NOT SLIP is this: We use HARD wire for 


> wp ~ng and knot as well as the line wire. We know of ne ether manufacturers who 
© this. 


_ ORDER DIRBCT FROM THIS AD er, if you want any further 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CIRCULAR. 
. We guarantee every rod of fence we sell to give absolute satisfaction. All our 
fence is full 9'4 gauge tep and bottam wires and 124% gauge intermediate wires, and is 
heavily galvanized througheut. Our fence must make good or we will 
Only two profits on Pendergast Fence—YOURS and OURS. 


We prepay freight to your station in states as shown below: 





information, 




















3 g - + z y Price per rod delivered in 
a ES “ o a eo 23 Minnesota, | North Dakota, 
2 * 4 ra es = he Wisconsin, South Dakete. 
> & 2 oe See te Towa, Illinois Nebraska 
= 5 = ae nes eS and Missouri] and Kansas 
G-26-16 7 26 16 Standard | 660 $ .32 3S 33% 
7-26-30 | 7 26 30 spacing 72 .42 44 
Sieis | 8 | wm | 16 throughout. | 650 38 | 39% 
8-24-30 | 8 34 | «30 For example,. | 825 an 50 
9-42-16 | 9 7 | 616 10-60-30 725 42 44 
9-42-30 | 9 42 30 8, 3%, 3% | 900 .52 | 55 
10-50-16 | 10 50 16 4%, 51%, 6 | 825 .48 50 
10-50-30 10 50 | 30 | (ee | 990 57% 60 
_ Galvanized Barb Wire 
Barb wire 2-pt. hog 83-inch spacing, wt. per 80-rod spool 85 Ibs. ... 4.85 5.10 
Barb wire 2-pt. cattle §-inch spacing, wt. per 80-rod spool 80 Ibs. 4.65 4.90 
Barb wire ¢-pt. cattle 56-inch spacing, wt. per 8Q-rod speol 85 Ibs. 4.7 i 5.00 
Staples, 25 Ibs. ........... Mitinsbwstacwh tac 2 ee 1.50 1.55 
SN TU ne 1.45 | 1.55 
Delivered prices outside above states on request. 
These prices subject to change without notice. 
BUY DIRECT FROM ABOVE AND SAVE TIME! 


Big circular upon request. Order from your nearest factery. 


UNITED FENCE CO. of Stillwater 


Offices and Factories: 


‘3 S. Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 263 Front St., Fort Madison, Iowa 
























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. | 














Meadow and Pasture Mixtures 


With feed prices as they have been 
prevailing this year, the standard mea- 
dow mixture over a large part of the 
corn belt is three or four pounds of red 
clover, two or three pounds of alsike 
clover and eight or nine pounds ‘of 
timothy seed per acre. ‘On bottom 
land the proportion of alsike may be 
increased considerably, even to the 
point where the red clover is left out 
altogether. Some people like to sub- 
stitute a little mammoth clover for 
part of the red clover, but from the 
standpoint of cost of seeding, this does 
not help matters this year. 

For pasture purposes, it seems to be 
worth while to include a little sweet 
elover and alfalfa. A mixture of six 
pounds of timothy, three pounds of 
sweet clover, three pounds of alsike, 
three pounds of alfalfa and two pounds 
of red clover has given splendid re- 
sults. For meadow purposes this kind 
of a mixture does net answer the pur- 
pose quite so well as the regulation 
red clover or alsike seeding in connec- 
tion with timothy. The difficulty is 
that the alfalfa and sweet clover are 
ready to cut just a little too early in 
the spring. A few people have substi- 
tuted orchard or brome grass for part 
of the timothy in this mixture, and 
claimed to have seeured excellent re- 
sults. Some like to add a few pounds 
of blue grass per acre. However, the 
blue grass ordinarily comes in soon 
enough of its own accord. 

A mixture of alsike, timothy, sweet 
clover, etc., seeded in connection with 
two bushels of oats per acre, may be 
pastured the first year. The oats will 
furnish considerable pasture during 
May and June, and then if the land is 
rested until late August, there will 
often be a fair growth of clover. 


Native Corn Variety Tests 

Our readers may remember that just 
about a year ago we requested those 
who had Calico or Blue-and-White va- 
rieties of corn to send us seed to try 
out in a native variety test. We had 
the theory that there might be some 
of these old-fashioned strains of corn 


which would prove superior to Reid’s | 


Yellow Dent as customarily grown in 
the central part of the corn belt. 

The varieties as sent in 
readers were planted in such a way 
that they might be compared with the 
Iowa 203 strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
as developed by the Agricultural Coel- 
lege at Ames. Of the varieties sent in, 
only two proved to be equal to Reid’s 
Yellow Dent. The best was a blue- 
and-white corn from Tama county, 
Iowa, which seemed to be equal or 
possibly superior to Reid’s Yellow 
Dent in this test. We are informed 
that this blue-and-white variety was 
brought from Ohio to Tama county, 
about fifty years ago. Almost, but not 
quite as good as the bime-and-white 
corn was a yellow-capped red corn 
from Union county, Iowa. This vari- 
ety has the appearance of a large 
strain of Northwestern Dent. Its ears 
are large, and it is nearly a week earli- 
er than either the blue-and-white corn 
or Reid’s Yellow Dent. Like the blue- 
and-whitte corn, it may be worth fur- 
ther trial. 

None of the other Calicos were any- 
where nearly as good as Reid’s Yellow 
Dent. In third place came a Calico 
from Franklin county, lowa; in fourth 
place, ome from Cedar county. lowa: 
in fifth place, a strain from Johnson 
county, lowa; in sixth place, one from 
Union county, Illinois, and in seventh 
place, one from Stoddard county, Mis- 
souri. 

In addition to the Calices and blue- 
and-white corn, we had various varie- 
ties of Yellow Dent on test. One strain 
of Yellow Dent from Wright county, 
Iowa, proved to be almost but not 
quite so good as Reid's Yellow. Dent. 
Another from Ohio proved to be ex- 
ceedingly early, but the yield was too 
short. 

During the past five years we have 
tried out a great many different varie- 
ties of corn in comparison with Reid’s 
Yellow Dent. Occasionally a promis- 
ing sort is found, but as a general 
proposition it is very hard to find a 
variety which will beat a good strain 
of Reid’s Yellow Dent under -typical 
lowa conditiens. We have not given 
up hope, however, and expect some 
day to find a variety which will yield 
as well as Reid’s Yellow Dent and yet 
be several days earlier. 


by our | 





THIS 
Smith Form-a- Truck 
ls Seill ia Active Service 
After Three Years of Constant Use 


It is one of the first trucks we sold 
in Des Moines, and its owner has 
used it every day since he bought it 


More than 11,000,000 copies of 
Wallaces’ Farmer have been hauled 
from the publishing house to the 
postoffice on this truck, and it’s good 
for as many more. 


$288 Buys a Smith Form-a-Truck 
for use with a Ford, $320 for use 
with any other make of car. 


Send us your order today or write 
for full particulars. 


Consigny Motor Truck Co. 


Dept. T, 1314-18 W. Walnut Se. 
Des Moines, lowa 
























Have plenty of these 
rich, sweet, juicy cher- 
mies every summer right 


here at home. 


Schleihahn and Yellow Glass 
| Stand Middle West Winters 


They are not new and untried 
varieties. The original Sehiei 
hahn grew and bore fruit at 
Ames, Iowa, for over aquarter 
century. Yellow Glass trees 








| Write 2 years old stil bearing. 

| for ‘Write today for special offer on one 
Details each of Schiethahn and Yellow 

| Glass, six fe . high and read 
of Our bear, and get our catalog. 
Farmer CAPITAL CITY NURSERIES 
Agents” 3422 S. W. Ninth Street 
Offer Des Moines, lowa 





GALV. STEEL 
ROOFING 


building. Also 

wire fenoe, bar- 

bed wire , iron posts. 
farm gates, stock 
water tanks, etc. etc. 


Write fer catalog, 
prices and samples 


Ateel & Gta ng Works 
S108. Wade. Des Meimes. l 


es, la. 








Limestone Pulverizers 
More Capacity 
Less Power 
Cosis Less 


Lasts Longer 
Than Others 


Lime your own land and increase your crops 
Grind for your neighbors ani make money 
during your spare time Write for our free 
descriptive catalog. We have *he right system 
and right price. Dealers wanted. 


THE DAY PULYERTZER CO., Knoxvitie, Tens. 








initial Writing Paper| 
10 Gents 


1" sheets paper and 10 envelopes with your 
initsal beautifully lithegraphed on each sheet of 
paper for 10 cents. Send coin, no stamps. 


KOKOMO STATIONERY CO. 
Kokomo, - - Indiana 


FOR SALE sie tate Sone 























Mulhall, Sioux City, lowa. 
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This Is March!—And History Repeats Itself 


SPRING IS ALREADY HERE! We are a little late with 
our regular annual hurry-up message. 


ALWAYS AT THIS PERIOD we find it necessary to warn 
tardy or indecisive buyers that only those who place their 
orders early—which means at once—can hope to zet 
Reos for Spring delivery. 


REALLY, WE MIGHT save the trouble of writing a new 


advertisement each year—the same copy would fit just 
as well one year as another. 


THE SAME STORY might be told in the same way—so 
consistent and so persistent is the year-after-year demand 
for Reos. 


FOR, NEVER SINCE THE DAY the first Reo left the 
Lansing factory and went into the hands of its delighted 
owner—never since that time has it been possible to 
make enough automobiles to supply all who wanted Reos. 


ORDINARILY—and to a normal degree—that is from the 
factory standpoint, an ideal condition. 


BUT IN MARCH of each year the condition becomes 
aggravated by an excessive over-demand that is at times 
discouraging to say the least. 


CERTAINLY WE COULD build twice or four times— 
or ten times—as many Reos per annum as we do. 


BUT THE REO POLICY has never been to build the 
most automobiles—only the best. 


WE MAKE ONLY AS MANY Reos as we can make and 
make every Reoas good as the best Reo that ever came 
out of the factory. 


THAT’S THE REASON for the tremendous demand that 
always exists for Reos. Reo quality—Reo low upkeep— 
due to a strict adherence to that Reo policy. 


REO IS FIRST CHOICE of discriminating buyers. That’s 
the kind of folk for whom we design and build Reos. 


THEY ARE THE KIND of buyers a manufacturer and 
a dealer appreciates and therefore most dislikes to dis- 
appoint or to offer substitutes. 


AND WHILE OCCASIONALLY a dealer who also 
handles some other line will try to sell a customer his 
Second Choice, because he can’t get enough Reos to 
supply his local demand, he never really likes to do so. 


ALL DEALERS PREFER to sell Reos—because they stay 
sold. And every Reo sold sells several more. 


THEN THERE ARE the repeat orders from present Reo 
owners. 


ALWAYS THESE HAVE constituted a large percentage 
of the Reo demand. They are getting to be a larger 
percentage from year to year because of the larger 
number of Reos that have been many years in service. 
Longer than any other comparable car. 


OF COURSE a Reo owner always wants another Reo— 
the percentage of re-sales to Reo owners is amazing and 
a matter of which we are most proud. 


TO ALL SUCH, THEN, we issue the usual March warning 
—see your Reo dealer at once and place your order. 


MAKE IT DEFINITE by paying him a deposit and speci- 
fying a date for delivery. Else he cannot, in fairness to 
other buyers, reserve a Reo for you. 


THEN REST SECURE in the knowledge that you will 
be one of the ‘“‘lucky ones” to get a Reo this season. 


THERE WON’T BE—cannot be made—enough to go 
round. That is now as certain as the same thing 
always has been certain in all previous years since the 
inception of Reo. 


SO DON’T DELAY. Decide now. Order at once. 


TODAY won’t be a minute too soon. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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% * Hog Receipts sal Prices 


On March 5th, the Food Administra- 
tion announced that it would no longer 
attempt to stabilize hog prices Dur- 
ing the e or four days preceding 
this announcement, there had been a 
decided ortage of hogs coming to 
market nd a rise in price of nearly 
75 cent per cw. The War Trade 
Board ! emoved restrittions on the 
export of pork, and it is now expected 
that hog prices wil) be able to take 
care of themselves. While prices 


they did not 


as much as customary for the 


eek in March 


real shortage 


ly in April. 
The following table gives data as to 
of ten-year average for re- 
nd prices as they have pre- 


We are antici- 
late in March 


eek by week from March 1, 


1918, to date: 





























































average 


ten-year 
173,520 


bureaus 
meeting 









cago, 466 


eleven markets. 


$10,000 for three 
an agere 
on in the 
ditional funds. 

This has been so successful that the 
committee recently hired 
Thompson, formerly agricul- 
tural adviser of McLean county, Illi- 
nois, as executive secretary. The pur- 
pose is to locate Mr. Thompson in of- 


executive 
Mr. D. O. 
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en a oe oo smwie a 136 | 126 200 
March DO: 28 a068% 153 | 142 202 
March 14 to 21 ..... 170 | 174 203 
March 21 to 28 ..... 186 | 166 | 200 
March 28 to April 4.) 140 | 147 196 
April 4 to 11......} 180 | 158 199 
April 11 to 18 ......| 170 | 155 202 
April 18 to 25 ...... 155 | 138 199 
April 25 to May 2 ../} 109 | 117 202 
May 2to 9% ...| 133 | 123 204 
May 9toi16.......] 182 | 112 202 
May 16 to 23 ..... 100 98 203 
May 23 to 30... 116 | 100 195 
May 30 to June 7. 6: 77 195 
June 7 to 14 .| 100 | 115 194 
June 14 to 21 .| 120 114 192 
June 21 to 28 ......! 94] 108 190 
June 28 to July 5 . 130 | 116 192 
Siiy 5 to 12 .......| 130 | 130 195 
July 12 to 19 hs 130 | 128 207 
July 19 to 26 112 | 118 210 
July 26 to August 2.) 107 | 118 214 
August 2to 9 ; 98 | 113 217 
August 9 to 16... 193 | 111 211 
August 16 to 23 98 | 104 206 





August 23 to 30.. 84 | 108 207 
August 30 to Sept. 6 83 | 162 210 
Sept. 6 to 13 mei Te 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 ......] 107 | 112 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 ......| 100 | 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 ..| 119 | 113 209 
Ost, 4 to 11 .......] 182 | 137 203 
for Oh €0 2B ssesens | 11 110 198 
eee. BB Oo BB ..cwccn 1 115 | 112 | 194 
Get. SS to Sl ....2s. | 119 | 112 | 208 
on 2: B<ccane | 142 | 125); 211 
Nev. 8 to 15 ...... 111 | 120; 209 
Nev. 15 to 22 ...... | 140 | 1386} 210 
Nov. 22 to 29 ...... 74 | 113 213 
Novy. 29 to Dec. 6 ..| 157 | 144] 211 
SF )  }!) ee 98 | 142 210 
Dec. 13 to 20 .| 163 | 173 212 
Dec. 20 to 2 aise 76 | 128 | 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2....! 117 | 120 209 
Jom. 3 tO 9 ...-0-.] 198 5 3481 367 
Jan. 9% to 16 osoc] Mens BOB Wee 
Jan. 16 to 23 1 186 | 140 | 202 
Jan. 23 to 30 . 131 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 .| 841106! 197 
ae. Oe ODES. xcccul See 23 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 ......] 146 | 146 194 
Feb. 20 to 27 ..| 163 165 190 
Feb. 28 to Mi rch 6 85 102 188 

For the ensuing week the ten-year 


has been 144,600 hogs at Chi- 


900 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.83. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 


average for receipts, we get 


at Chicago and 
If the price is 190 per 
cent of the average, we get $18.68 as 
the answer 


560,280 at the 


raised a guar 


Illinois Farm Federation 


The Illinois Agricultural Association, 
which is the federation of the farm 
of that state, 
anteed fund of 
years. Since then 
ssive campaign has been put 
various counties to raise ad- 


at its recent 


fices in Chicago, where he will be in 
a position to promptly represent the 
farmers of Illinois in matters of agri- 
cultural policy and things of impor- 
tance to farmers as they come up. He 
is to be paid a salary of $10,000 per 
year. 


Frequent Cuttings and the 
Alfalfa Yield 


Experiments at the Nebraska sta- 
tion show a strong argument for limit- 
ing the number of cuttings of alfalfa, 
at least in the middle-west 

A four-year test was run. For the 
first three years, one plot was cut 
later than normal, another at the nor- 
mal stage of growth, and a third at 
less than normal, in order to get a 
greater number of cuttings. 

In each of three years, the first plot 
had two cuttings. The second was cut 
three times, with the exception of the 
second year, when a fourth cutting 
was made. The third plot was cut five 
times each year. 
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The three-year average yield for Plot | farms, has a 100-acre corn field. The 


1 was 3.47 tons; 


for Plot 2, 5.57 tons; secretary is trying to figure out 


for Plot 3, 3.70 tons. In the fourth | get with the proper amount of expense 
year, each field was cut at the normal | allotted to the various operatio; ‘ 


time, and the total 


yields ran 3.11, | plowing, harrowing, planting, c 


3.40 and 2.16 tons®*for the respective | ing, ete., ete. Everything is item; ad 


fields. 


in great detail. 


It will be noted that in total yields Unquestionably, more and more a:. 
even the late-cut alfalfa outranked the | tempts will be made at corpo: 
third plot. When harvesting cost is | farming. Doubtless many of th: 
considered with the lower quantity, it | pe failures, but some of then 
may be seen that the cost of produc- | pound to be successful. It w 


tion of alfalfa in 
five cuttings ‘were 


the field in which | found that some types of farm 


made must run | peculiarly adapted to corporat: 


much higher than in the other two | agement. The progress of a sc 


fields. 


understanding of soils, feedins 





Corporation Farmers 
We have received recently from the In the past, the prices of farm 


combined with a more complete 

standing of farm managemen: 
combine to make corporation far 
successful under some conditior 


North Jersey Agricultural Society, | ucts have been such that it was a far 
with the address of 40 Wall Street, | better proposition for the big financial] 


New York City, 


a request for infor- | interests to allow the farmer to pro- 


mation as to the number of hours of | duce them without any attempt at- 
man and horse labor required to per- | ever at corporation farming. Now that 
form different operations in connec- | farming gives promise of being profit- 
tion with a 100-acre corn field. It | able, we may expect more and re 
seems that this society, on one of its | attempts at corporation farming 
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only real substitute for milk 
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way. 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 


dn Business Over 118 Years 
Dept. 4643 WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


and result-producing’standpoint 
there is nothing like it” 


Blatchford Calf Meal Company, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 


Raise More Calves at Less Cost and 


You can raise calves at less costand greater 
profit on Blatchford’s Calf Meal than in any other 


This is a fact confirmed by thousnnds of farmers and dairy- 
men who have tested it thoroughly from the standpoint of both 
economy and results. 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal is a complete milk 


substitute, containing in easily digestible form, all 

the food elements necessary for the full and rapid development 
of the calf. It puts calves through to a healthy, vigorous, 
early maturity. It can be used at less than one-half the cost 
of using milk. 


atchford: 


Calf Meal 


The Farmer or dairyman, who raises his calves on Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal, and who sells his milk for human consumption, is putting milk 
to its proper use, and at the same time is 
making more profit for himself. There are 
thousands of such farmers and dairymen in 
this country, and the definite reason why 
they rely exclusively upon Blatchford’s Calf 
Meal to develop their calves uniformly and 
properly, is that actual tests have proved to 
them that they can depend upon it for eco- 
nomical and satisfactory results. 


Calves Relish It 
and Thrive Upon It 


You will have no difficulty in 
getting your calves to accept Blatch- 
ford’s Calf Meal. ‘‘It is good to the last 


drop’’—and is as nutritious as itis palatable. Feed 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal for rapid and profitable results. 
Feed it also because its use guarantees that your 
calves are being matured upon the original and the 









I have found your feed perfectly satisfactory in 
every way. Concerning the calf, 
from what the neighbors have to say. "Ranger, what are you. 
I never saw anything grow as she does.® 
say is "BLATCHFORD'S.® 

From an economical and result-producing standpoint 
there is nothing like it. 


can best describe the results 


Vv. A. Ranger, 
So. Harpswell, Me 


Greater Profit 


Write for Booklet 


Our illustrated booklet, “‘How to raise the 
finest calves on little or no milk, ae full particulars 
regarding this scientifically prepared cientifically balanced 
ration. We will gladly mo | you acopy free. Write for it today. 

We also manufacture Blatchford’s 


Pig Meal Milk Mash 

Lamb Meal “Fill-the-Basket ” Eee Mash 
Colt Meal “Bar-Nua” Laying Mash 
Rabbit Meal 


These products are the standard for quality, simplicity in 
feeding, and for economy. 


Handled by Your Dealer 


Blatchford products are handled by dealers everywhere. 
If you cannot get them in your town, send the coupon be- 
low. Check the products you are interested in. We will send 
you illustrated literature and name of your nearest dealer 











BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 4643, Waukegan, Ill. 

Please send me your booklet,**How to Raise the Finest Calves on Little or Ne 
Milk” and your literature = the following checked products. Give me the 
name of the dealer, in my territory. 

A el Meal Lamb M sea Colt Meal Milk Mash 

” Laying Rabbit Meal 

PRED didtiniintnintacnnticnmnanaatienhinniaaioipngeees 
IEE visicnnctecnnseannsinniesiepnneinkininbeeanes esceccsneses ences 
ee ee ee BdaBen. ...00cscccesccccscsecosee 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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“Farming the Farmer” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
1 read from time to time your at- 





tacks on the government ownership of 
railroads, and I assume you are a 
friend of the farmer, but am surprised 
at the way you raise a cry against the 
goose with the golden egg. A man with 


the intellect your position, as editor, 
is either being led astray or 


requires, 
you are not for us farmers. 

Don’t you suppose Mr. Armour, Mr. 
swift and the other-packers read with 
exultation the attacks and complaints 
printed in your paper, as government 
ownership, properly owned, is a death- 


knell to such grafting as the packers 
promote, such as private ownership of 
terminals, stock yards, rolling stock, 
and anything else their profits allow 
them to rake in? I think I can see 
crafty agents of these gentlemen creat- 
ing dissatisfaction with shippers. I 
even see employes of railroads throw- 
ing stumbling blocks in the people’s 
way to down government ownership. 

I live a good ways from Iowa, but 
have recently had occasion to move to 
this state, via the Rock Island. I can 
say that my treatment with an emi- 
grant car was on a par with other 
years, both in getting a car and in the 
treatment. I took occasion to inquire 
of railroad men as to their faith in 
government ownership, and I did not 
find one out of ten or fifteen that did 
not think it all right. One man said 
there could be a few changes, and the 





rest were for it first and last. This 
you may refute by saying: “Freight 
rates and the farmer have made them 
satisfied.” (High wages have made 


them satisfied.—Editor.) I add that 
the raise in rates is not in step with 
the advance in meat and steel. Better 
flush the pockets of the railway man 
than donate it to stock gamblers and 
packers. 

I have worked on a private-owned 
railway when $2.10 per day was good 
wages for the switchman, fireman and 
car inspector—seven days a week and 
eleven hours a day. Just lay aside 
your guill and try the job while raising 
afamily. Here is thinking you would 
rather take my word than try it. It 
has been understood, never urged 
openly, that a car inspector was no 
good unless he turned in enough re- 
pair bills against foreign cars around 
the yard each day to pay his wages. 
All you had to do was to make out the 
bill and charge it up to the road, and, 
as one foreman expressed it: “To hell 
with the work; we want the bills.” 

I enclose a statement from Victor 
Murdock, saying the packers, he 
feared, were mightier than the gov- 
emment, and that even Mr. Hoover 
has not the power to stay the hands of 
one of the great malefactors. No won- 
der Mr. Hoover doesn’t know us, when 
we want something definite about 
hogs. 

You state in your last issue that 
Thomas F. Logan, paid by the packers 
and others a salary of $32,400, was 
advising the Food Administration, was 
also a friend of Mr. Hurley, and close 
enough to President Wilson to be Mr. 
Tumulty’s near friend. Can we ex- 
pect satisfaction of public utilities with 
a ring of men like these pulling the 
strings? (Can we hope for anything 
else under government ownership ?— 
Editor.) 

I understand the deficit charged to 
the railroads comes not only from high 
wages, but high materials, such as 
iron, brass, oil, new rolling stock, also 
& $500,000,000 loan from the govern- 


ment. Can you not see the Steel 
Trust and the Standard Oil Company 
getting theirs; yet farmers are led to 
believe that the railroad man and in- 


efficiency are to blame for it all. 


Let us analyze a few of the answers 
0 inquiries from farmers in regard to 
public ownership, that you have made. 
The first, from Louisa county, Iowa, 
Slates that our shippers can ship to 
Packer -controlled substations—Peoria, 
org urg and Muscatine—at any 

e, 


1€, provided they take from $1 to 
$1.50 below stock buyers’ prices—no 


ete pulling strings in this case, 
there? 

The second man has practically the 
mame complaint as the first. The rest 
et ‘omplaints consist principally 

OSS 


of time, embargo, filthy pens, 
*nd some of the treatment from em- 
Ployes. Considering that the govern- 
ment was at war, loss of time and em- 

Tg0 ought to be allowed for to some 
ettent. The war was a new game, but 
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Monarch Tractors Equalize 


the Weight 


The Creeper Type Monarch Tractor 


travels on parallel steel tracks laid on the surface of the soil—loses no power 
in lifting itself out of the soil—gives its motor a square deal, using its full power 
to pull the load—is easy to control—turns within its own length. 
surface is so great that the weight is equalized so that it has less than five pounds 
pressure to the square inch and leaves the soil in a more natural condition for 
producing a full crop. 


Monarch Tractors are known quality; they have behind them the experience of 
seven years in the field under varying conditions in the United States and abroad, 
which has resulted in building a large business on satisfied customers. 


The Monarch has somany good points that we cannot tell them all here, so write 
for our catalog and learn more about it. 


Manufactured by 


Monarch Tractor Company, Watertown, Wis. 


Iowa Tractor Sales Company 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR IOWA 


Fifth and Court Ave., 





The Indian with the aid 
of the snow shoe could 
travel on the surface, losing 
no strength in pulling his 
feet out of the snow— You 
know how tiresome it is to 
walk thru deep snow. 


Its traction 


Des Moines, lowa 








it had to be done. As to filthy pens, I 
remember along in 1908 I unloaded two 
cars of cattle in muddy lots on the 
Rock Island; fed them alfalfa hay at 
my own expense for two weeks, on ac- 
count of wash-outs, and when we sued 
the company for our feed bill, the jury 
was instructed by the judge that the 
wash-out was an act of God, and so 
they returned a verdict in favor of the 
railroad. 

Will say in regard to railroad em- 
ployes, they live in a world of their 
own. Their business is getting trains 
over the roads, and some of them don’t 
hesitate to cut you off if you dip into 
their routine of duty. 

The party from Monroe county stat- 
ed he had trouble with a claim agent, 
in having a loss adjusted, but when he 
sent to Washington, it was promptly 
and courteously adjusted. 

Mr. Capper, a publisher and friend 
of the farmer, is going to the senate, 
because he has stood by the people. I 
would to heaven there were more men 
like him. Here is wishing you would 
line up with him in politics. I venture 
that every farmer in lowa would want 
to send you to congress. 

These lines are not written for 
abuse, but because we have tried the 
old way and found that it won’t work. 
Give us five years, as McAdoo advises. 

A big cry has been raised that big 
business pays larger salaries than the 
government, and that it is hard to hold 





good men. Even Mr. McAdoo has re- 
signed, as the salary was too small. If 
big business can pay large salaries to 
men to please the people, let us hire 
Mr. McAdoo and others to protect the 
people, and pay them salaries high 
enough to hold them. 


Last year a subscriber to the Breed- 
ers’ "Gazette wanted to know the price 
the government had to pay for meat 
from packers. On inquiry from gov- 
ernment officials, the Gazette was told 
this information could not be given 
out. Publicity has been the germ- 
killer in all shady deals, but in this 
case it was refused. 

Give government ownership a fair 
field, outside of war times, and weed 
out these political schemes, as Mr. 
McAdoo has done when they came 
under his notice, and we will have a 
system that will vie with our post- 
office. Would you turn that over to 
private control? I would ask you to 
show me a privately-owned railroad 
that has asked the public to send com- 
mending letters of service and advice 
as well as complaints to headquarters, 
as is printed on time-tables thruout 
the country. 

Please tell us, has it not been a 
practice of high financiers to bond a 
railroad for all it is worth, to buy roll- 
ing stock and run it as long as it will 
hold together, then go into the hands 
of a receiver, come around after while 
and buy up the road for 50 cents on 








the dollar, and work the same scheme 
over again? 

My mind runs back over these remi- 
niscences of ‘the old times, like I would 
picture a rough road thru a grave-yard. 
If they are not dead, they ought to be. 
Let us let the dying bury individual- 
ism, face the future, looking for the 
benefit of all. 

Put some slats across the pig trough 
so that big business doesn’t root us 
out and in the end try to rend each 
other. Let the seat of democracy, that 
has sent her best blood to uphold the 
flag of freedom, not be undermined by 
greedy private control. 

E. R. LAMBDIN. 

Oklahoma. 





Cold-Weather Pigs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your first-page picture, showing a 
basket full of young porkers, reminds 
us that the time for young porkers has 
arrived. We remember one time when 
we saved eight out of a litter of nine, 
when the mercury was registering 
around 32 below zero, by having a box 
and a jug of warm water in the box, 
and a blanket for a cover. We put the 
pigs in the box around the jug till 
they were dry and warm. Then we 
put them back with their mother, and 
she raised a nice litter. 

W. H. WILFONG. **' 

Shelby County, Iowa. 











j A Farm Program for 1919 


By Charles D. 


When the inventory for Walden 
Farm was taken, January ist, and th 
cost accounts for the year 1918 were 
closed made a budget of e: 
ffor 1919. In this budget I prov 
the labor, tools and circulatin 
penses to be used in tending 200 acres 
of corn, 50 acres of oats, 35 brood sows 
and 15 beef cows. ‘The cost of pro- 
duction of corn, assuming a 50-bushel 
yield, will be 70 cents per bushel; the 


cost of pork, assuming 150 pigs aver- 
aging 2 pounds each, will be 10 cents 
per pound, and the cost of beef 12 
cents per pound. 

These figures are based upon seven 


years’ cost accounts, especially com- 
pared with last year’s records. There- 
fore, | am fairly certain of the cost 
and reasonably sure of the produce 
which it is assumed will be ready for 
sale. The question i Do the present 





market prospects justify risking $9,000 


—not including interest on capital in- 
vested—in a season’s venture, when 
it will take 70-cent corn and 10-cent 
pork to break even?” 

It is useless at this time to argue 
the probable swing of the market pen- 
dulum The individual farmer has 
practically no influence upon the au- 


thorities who control prices, and he is 


his farm program that his 
will be efficiently handled and the 
costs of production held to a conserva- 
tive f Then the market fail 


in no position to calculate the factors 
which together determine market fluc- 
tuations There is, however, another 
angle from which he can approach the 
problen That is, he can so arrange 


business 





to pay a fair price, it is no personal 
fault, but ly misfortune the 
chances of business. 

As regards my program for 200 acres 

f corn, the community experience is 
that corn is the safest and largest 
profit-maker if the farm’s fertility un- 
der erag seasons will rroduce a 
substantial yield per acre. In this case 
Walden Farm is able to offer every 
prospect of a fair return because the 
average for the farm in 1918, including 
turning rows, highway and fences, was 
62 bushels per acre for 183 acres, one 


highest yielding acre 
Association 


of which was the 
in the Iowa Corn Growers’ 
contest. 


The proportional disposal of this 
11,000-bushel crop has been as fol- 
lows: One-half to the elevator, one- 
fourth to feed for hogs and cattle sold 


or ready to sell, and work horses, and 
one-fourth carried over to feed during 
the summer. In terms of bushels, it 


Safe Deposit 





Kirkpatrick 


has been distributed as follows: 1,300 
bushels fed to the 1918 and so 
disposed of before the middle of De- 
cember; 150 bushels fed to horses; 
200 bushels cut up in silage, and 6,000 
bushels contracted at $1.30 to the ele- 
The balance on hand is 3,350 

The disposal of the 3,350 
bushels to be fed in 1919 will be ap- 
proximately 350 ‘bushels to horses, 150 
bushels to calves, and 2,850 bushels to 
hogs. This parceling out of the corn 
crop has been done with a view to 
maintaining a well-balanced farm pro- 
gram 

It is the use which will be made of 
the 2,850 bushels of corn to be fed to 
hogs that particularly concerns the 
1919 program. The present investment 
in this corn is about $3,400. And the 
thirty-five sows which are to raise the 
pigs already represent an investment 
of $2,000 in themselves. In addition to 
this venture of $5,400, there will be 
mill-feeds, labor and miscellaneous ex- 
penses to be provided as needed. Pos- 
sibly the corn on hand will bring less 
when fed than might be realized now 
| in a cash sale. But by the same rea- 
soning, along with the corn and hogs 
should go the farm equipment and the 
farm itself. 

In order to operate a large acreage 
of corn and a corresponding comple- 
ment of live stock, provision must be 
made for sufficient labor. Wages have 
not gone down, neither are competent 
farm hands any too plentiful. Harness, 
farm machinery and clover seed also 
are very expensive. Taxes are a larger 
item than ever before, and the percent- 
age allotment of Liberty bonds 
absorbed most of the reserve fund that 
otherwise could act as a circulating 
fund in the farm business. 

In other words, to keep the 
account going, it may be necessary to 

credit at the bank. In 
o keep pace with these demands 
be a volume of business and al- 
something to sell long as 
these operations are undertaken with 


hogs, 


vator. 


bushels. 





check 
order 
there 
must 
So 


ways 


judgment and carried out in the light 
of experience, the consequences had 
better be left to take care of them- 


seives 

Until the reconstruction period defi- 
nitely develops new market conditions, 
it seems safe to proceed with a diver- 
sified and well-balanced farm program. 
The fact that the sums handled are 
thousands of dollars where formerly 
our fathers handled hundreds, does not 
alter the principles of farm manage- 
ment. 


for Valuables 


By Stewart Campbell, Peoria County, Illinois. 


manufac- 
knows the 


No one—farmer, dealer, 
turer or junk-handler—but 


awful waste of machinery by out-of- 
season exposure to weather. But some- 
how too many farmers are like the 
one who “used to worry about it, but 


has got hardened to it.” 


The recent increase in the price of 


machinery ought to make us tender 
again on the subject. When these 
prices have continued, as they prob- 
ably will, until what we bought at the 
old low price is gone and must be re 
placed, even the most hardened may 
return to the worries of his youth. This 


especially if the price of farm products 
goes down without a proportionate de- 
crease in the price of implements and 
fabor—a situation entirely too possible 
to be disregarded 


But how shelter our machinery? 
What shail the short-term tenant do? 
It is a hard proposition, but where 
there’s a will there's a way I have 
been a short-term tenant, too; but | 
never let my tools stand out. I do 


not claim that nobody ever has to—I 
know 


ioo well that often a man just 
can't help himself. But he can help 
himself oftener if he will be deter- 


mined about it than if he calmly re- 
signs. Perhaps some of my experi- 
ences may be encouragingly suggestive 
to semeone. 

On my first farm there were no out- 
buildings except a barn and a chicken 
house. The later was built rather high 
and I put the roosts near the roof (it 
Was a warm building), made under the 
roosts a floor of rough boards, and 
stored under this floor an 


amazing 


of stuff. The chickens were 
the machinery by a little 
The scheme worked bet- 
ter than it sounds Neither tools nor 
chickens hurt the other in the least 
Most of the implements had to go into 
the barn, which was some bigger than 
my herd of stock. The available space 
was not enough, but a neighbor helped 
me put things in and out, and we made 


it enough. 


amount 
kept from 
wire netting. 


There is a great deal in learning hew 
to store things. Some pieces go easily 
under others; 
some best 


some stand ‘best side by 
end to end. Often it 
bige difference whether front 
stands to front, or back to back, or 
front to back But, do the best we 
could, still we often had to take things 
apart and pile them up. That was a 
nuisance, and yet in the several years 
that we did it, I do not recall that it 
ever took us more than a half day two 
or three times a year “he stock in- 
creased annually; the list of tools did, 
too. The barn didn’t enlarge any, but 
our ingenuity in packing away did. We 
boasted that in time we could learn, if 
necessary, to put it all into the pantry. 

On the next farm there was room to 


side; 
makes a 


spare. But there was a pile of old 
lumber from a wrecked shed of by- 
gone days. A few posts and a few 


nails, which the landlord furnished, a 
day or two with the help of a neigh- 
bor, and the trick was done. The board 
roof leaked, but not all the water got 
in, and very little snow, and no sun- 
shine. It beat outdoors beyond com- 
parison. 

So much for that. 


You men who 
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RUST-PROOF 


PORCELAIN RANGE 
Porcelain---Inside and Out 


O OTHER range is porcelain inside 


and out, flues, oven, all rust-proof. It 


is so easy to keep clean. 


No blacking is 


used—simply wipe clean with a damp cloth. No 
corners to catch grease and dirt. 


The Sanico is a handsome range. The enamel, 
azure blue, snow white, or black trimmed with white, 
has a wonderful lustre. The trimmings are silver-nickel. 
The lines graceful and remarkably pleasing. You'll be 

roud to invite company into your kitchen if there’s a 
odes Porcelain Range there. 


You'll enjoy a Sanico Range. 
There is plenty of room on the top. 
It has every convenience a range could want. 


Way. 


It is made to last a lifetime. 
rials and workmanship are employed. 
antee goes with every range. 


It bakes perfectly. 
Nothing in the 


Only the best mate- 
A 25-year guar- 
It is the best range made. 


You know the best is always cheapest in the end. 


Insist on seeing the Sanico Range. 


You cannot af- 


ford to buy any other until you know all about this. 
Write for our illustrated folder and the Sanico dealer’s 

















MINNESOTA STOVE CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Largest makers of ranges, furnaces, 
and stoves in the West. Butit of 


The Only Range 

















‘with Porcelain. 
Oven and Flues . 


25 YEAR 
GUARANTEE 





Set 
part of your stuff any- 


have it hard, do the best you can. 
out to shelter 


way, and be surprised to find how 
much you will get under cover. 
Now a little about my latest ma- 


chine shed. My tenancy this time is a 
long one, and things can be done bet- 
ter. I built six or eight sheds in my 
mind first—the kind that are delight- 
fully cheap and instructive; and finally 
materialized the one that suited best 
under the circumstances. There was 
a good, solid building, 24 feet long, and 


pretty well located. On one side I put 
a shed 12x24, last summer. This shed 
is framed entirely of 2x6’s, concrete 


pier foundation, shingle roof, enclosed 
against rain, snow, sun or chickens 
from every direction. As all the lum- 
ber except was second-hand, 
and I did the work myself, it cost very 
little. The material in it could be had 
at our local yard for $63.30 A good 
carpenter could build it in two or three 
days 

The shed is small and cost quite a 
bit, you say. Oh, but see what is in it. 
Eight-foot binder with trucks, mower, 
planter, two-row cultivator, gang plow, 
sulky plow, harrow cart, harrow sec- 
tions, tongues, @€veners and small ar- 
ticles galore. Last week I called on an 
implement dealer and learned the very 
lates 1919 spring styles in prices. This 
little $63.30 shed protects about $780 
worth if implements if bought new. Of 
course, all of them are not new, but 
the comparison is startling neverthe- 
less. The more one figures, the cheap- 
er the shed appears to be. 

All is stored compactly. The mower 
is under the binder platform; the 
tongues of the two-row reach up over 
the binder; the planter and the plows 
dovetail economically. I packed them 
all together on open ground, measured 
the space, and “cut the coat to the 


shingles 











wearer.” All these tools are put away 
as drawn from the field. Nothing is 
taken apart except half of the binder 
reel, and the ‘tongues and eveners from 
the plows. Nothing is on top of any- 
thing else except small things that 





man can lift easily. Doors open at 
each end the full width of the shed 
The binder is taken in and out by 


team: all other articles can be moved 
by one man with the aid of a rope and 
a boy (or wife) to lead a steady hor 
An implement dealer friend we to 
his repair department and saw in bad 
shape a mower he had sold recent 
This man was an artist on implements, 
and as he saw the workmen tugging 
to remove a tightly rusted sickle, his 
soul boiled... One of the men tried to 





defend the farmer, saying he h: 
hard time and not much to do 
“Yes,” said the dealer, “I know 


he wouldn't have quite so hard a [1 
if he really did his best. He n 
have taken that sickle out and ke! 
under the bed.” 

Build a big shed with a floor a! 
lot of windows, if you can. It’s a 
place to paint and repair. Build a 


compact little shed if you can’t ha 
a big one. It will save you mo! 


Store things in the barn and chicke" 
house if you must. That beats 
doors. Or if you are clear up against 
it, at least “put the sickle under 
bed.” If you will do that, you will do 
more, and you will surprise yourse!l 
when you see how much more. 





Compulsory Egg Candling Bill—Com- 





pulsory handling of al eggs from pro- 
duc to consumer, and calls for thé 
censing of all egg and pouktry dealers 


has been proposed to the Missouri lezis- 
fature as a needed law, by the Misso 
Egg and Poultry Shipers’ Assoctat 
Twenty other state associations have 
passed similar resolutions, 
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Dickens Farmers’ Elevator 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In the spring of 1916, the farmers 


in the vicinity of Dickens, lowa, after 
several meetings, decided that a farm- 
ers’ clevator was a necessity, and so 





organized a company with an author- 
jzed capital of $25,000, and incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Iowa, to buy 
and sell all kinds of farm and dairy 
ts, grain, live stock, coal, flour, 


0a 
ae farm machinery, building mate- 
rial, and to buy and sell all kinds of 
property on commission. 

The Dickens Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany, with about eighty members and 
a paid-up capital of less than $5,000, 
boug one of the two elevators then 
operating at Dickens. The old house, 
with a capacity of about 15,000 bush- 
els, proved to be inadequate after two 
year's use, SO they decided to build a 
new elevator. It cost nearly double 
the price to build in 1918 that it would 
have cost in 1916, but this did not stop 
them. and at a meeting of the stock- 
holdé the directors were authorized 
to choose the design and material for 
a 30,000-bushel house. It had to be 
fireproof, so could not be built of 
wood This left conerete block, clay 

and solid reinforced concrete 


block 


ction to choose from. The com- 
on materials and design made 
several trips by rail and auto to towns 
ing elevators of such construction, 
was finally decided to use re- 
reed concrete. Construction was 
in in July, 1918, and was finished 

» to handle corn last fall. 











The four tanks are 14 feet in diam- 
eter and 57 feet high, and hopper bot- 
tomed, and one bin in the enclosed 
area between the four tanks and above 
the work floor, making five bins in all. 





The cupola is 16 feet in diameter and | 
29 feet high, and is equipped with au- | 


tomatic scales, cleaner, elevating ma- 
chinery. distributor, etc. The electric 
motor driving this machinery is also 
located in the cupola, the starting 
switch and controls being located on 
the work floor. 

The driveway is equipped with the 
latest type of platform dump, and can 
dump high or low wagons, sleds or 
motor trucks, and is mounted on a ten- 
ton scale, the beam of which is inside 
the office. 

The office is built of cement blocks 
and is lathed and plastered and fin- 
ished as nicely as the ordinary house. 
There are two rooms in the office, one 
the manager’s room and the other the 
directors’ room. Both rooms are fur- 






nished with good furniture and are 
heated with a hard coal stove. 
The elevator is solid concrete from 


the bottom of the pit to the flag-pole, 


and this and its braces are set in the 
concrete roof. The 20,000 pounds of | 
steel used to reinforce the concrete is 
continuous from the bottom of the pit 
to the cupola roof. It stands 87 feet 
high and is 36 feet square on the 
ground. The walls of the tanks are 6 





inches 


thick. It has an elevating ca- 
pacity of 2,000 bushels per hour. It 
was built at a cost to us of about 
$12,500, but I think that in the end it 
will prove cheaper than wooden con- | 
struction, in that it is fireproof and of 
lasting materials. I have no doubt but 
that it will be standing one hundred 
years from now. 


R, E. W. 


Clay County, Iowa. 


Sheep Profits and Care 


To Wa 


Shee] 





.ces’ Farmer: 

are the most profitable of 
any kind of stock. One reason for 
their value is that they keep the farm 


Cleaner as regards weeds than any oth- 
er stoc Sheep digest all their food, 
& fact which explains why they keep 
Weeds down so well, by digesting weed 
feed, and by using other feed to the 
Ocst advantage. 

Other stock do not digest nearly all 
the feed they eat, and, in addition, 
Snow inferiority to the sheep in de- 
Manding higher feed. Sheep eat down 
fTain and clean up odd corners, and 


£0 go on the market with less cost of 
Tough feed and grain, and usually they 
bring a little higher price per pound. 
Shee p constantly add to the fertility 
the soil. This is why a man can 
keep fifty head of ewes on 160 acres 
end raise more grain and grass than 
he would if he farmed without them. 
It is my belief that to keep as many 
sheep on pasture as #t will support for 
five summers will increase the fertil- 
ty sufficiently to double the crop. 

As a rule, it is best not to pasture 
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BRAENDE 


BULL DOG GRIP NON-SKID 


TRS 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
NON-SKID TIRE ON 
ANY ROAD 


Through mud, sand or gravel, over ruts and 
road holes, up stiff grades, round “S” curves, 
there’s speed with safety if you are BRAENDER 
Equipped. They hold the road. 


BRAENDER NON-SKID TIRES 


have unusually strong side walls 
and a tough wear-resisting tread. 


Put Them to Any Test 


your judgment dictates, contrast 
compare them with any 
other tires of your acquaintance. 


You'll find them 
“The Tyre to Tie Tn” 
BRAENDER Tubes—An Equally Good 
Investment. 
Manufactured by 


BRAENDER RUBBER & TIRE CO. 
Factory—_RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


New York: 32 Broadway. 
Branches ; Philadelphia: 1350 W. Girard Ave. 
1 64-72 E. 14th Street. 


Distributed by 


G. SOMERS & CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Lees 


Trademarks 






Distributors in practically 
all sections. 











sheep on the same pasture but one or 
two summers in succession, on ac- 
count of stomach worms. No pastures 
that have ditches in them should be 
used. Sheep will get in the ditches in 
hot weather to keep cool, and will rub 
dirt in the wool so as to damage it and 
irritate the skin. If water stands in 
the ditches, the*’sheep will drink there 
and risk disease. 

Fresh water from a good well, in a 
galvanized tub, is an essential for a 
sheep pasture. I have a lane twenty 
feet wide, nearly across my farm, and 
cross fences on each side. At one end 
and side sheep are kept two years in 
the two lots. They are given eight 
days in one lot and then eight in the 
other, a method that gives them fresh 
pasture all the time. In the third and 
fourth year, the other two lots are 
used the same way. Hay should be 
cut off the land one year before using 
it for pasture. I plow up the first two 
pastures, plant to corn two years, then 
to small grain one year, and seed to 
grass. 

Sheep should have shade. Leave the 
gate open so they can come up the 
lane to shade if there is none in the 
pasture. Care of the flock in winter is 
important. I never feed timothy or 
millet to sheep. After the corn is 
husked, I turn my ewes in the corn 
field. The cattle get most of the corn, 
so that the ewes do not get enough to 
hurt them. Oats make up three-fourths 
of my ration, with the other one-fourth 
equally corn and wheat bran. 

If sheep get too much corn or other 
feed, so their hind legs stand away 
back every few minutes, showing 
stretches or indigestion, give one 
rounding teaspoonful of extract of rhu- 
barb from the drug store, in a half- 
pint of warm water. Use a drenching 
tube. Do not lift sheep off the fore 
feet to drench them. I turn the ewes 








in the corn field without other coarse 
feed, in the morning; then they will 
hustle over the field all day and get 
exercise, which is very important to 
make the lambs come strong and large. 
I feed alfalfa or red clover hay at 
night. The ram should be turned with 
the ewes 147 days before you want the 
lambs to come. It usually is best not 
to have the lambs come before March 
15th or April lst. Best to take the 
ram away from the ewe flock before 
the lambs commence to come. 

After the lambs are ten da¥s old, 
make a pen so they ean go in away 
from the ewes. Put cracked corn and 
oats in it, so they can get at them. It 
is best not to breed ewes until the 
second fall, so they will have lambs at 
two years old. Use only pure-bred 
rams—one ram for forty ewes. Two 
or three-year-old rams are best, if they 
have not been used on any ewes before. 
They get stronger lambs and more 
twins, and they make larger sheep and 
they get large quicker. Never buy an 
over-fat ram for a breeder. A very few 
ewes of good breeding that are allowed 
to go anywhere, are apt to become so 
fat that they will not raise lambs. 
Sheep should have some bells on them. 
Dogs and wolves are not so apt to 
bother them, and if disturbed you will 
hear them. I always leave the barn 
door open, and never shut them in only 
when there are hard storms or when 
the lambs are coming. 

The receipts from one high-grade 
ewe should ‘be: Wool, 10 pounds, at 
50 cents, $5; for an average flock, one 
and one-half lambs to the ewe and 80 
pounds to the lamb, is 120 pounds, at 
$17 per cwt., or $25.50; a total of 
$30.50 per ewe. The cost of feed and 
use of ram are different and hard to 
estimate. However, the fertility that 
sheep leave on ithe land, and that lasts 
for several years, is worth more than 








the cost of the feed and the use of the 
ram. The outlook for sheep and wool 
for the next few years is the best I 
have ever seen (except war prices). 
We expect to get 40 or 50 cents for 
wool for several vears. 

To have success in raising sheep is 


to not overfeed, but keep in good 
breeding condition; give fresh, clean 
pasture and fresh, clean water; yard 


them at night, or, better yet, have a 
sheep pasture enclosed with a dog- 
tight fence-——-woven wire five feet high, 
one barbed wire on top and one barbed 
wire on the bottom, close to the ground 
everywhere. Sheep like to lie in the 
open on nice, clean grass, when they 
know they will not be disturbed. It 
requires but little work to keep sheep. 
A ewe and her lamb should be put in 
a movable pen made of four-foot pan- 
els, for about two days, or until the 
lamb gets used to her dam and is tak- 
ing enough milk so that the udder does 
not get sore. The work is little for 
the year, but they need some attention 
all the time. Success is summed up 
in the one word, “care.” I have bred 
sheep all my life, and my flock of pure- 
bred Shropshires is the result of thir- 
ty years of careful and extensive 
breeding. 
WILLARD MILLER. 
Cass County, lowa. 





Think! 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A match doesn’t think with its head. 
When you use it, your head must do 
all the thinking. That match may fall 
where it will strike a fire, and make 
you responsible. Be careful! Cigar- 
ette and cigar stubs have no heads at 
all. Do the thinking! Put them out! 

CHARLES E. BARTLETT. 

Knox County, Illinois. 
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Desirable Stock Farm in 
Western Canada For Sale 








€88 Teasons « tema 
= Scotiand ave decided to « 
vate treat e well k wn Kila l 
Oo] te @ past ten yearsasa 
da re 4 ablis nt. Lape s farm 
in the er I g belt 
clio ot ain e ¢« i ‘4 
venient station half mile stant, 28 n 
Edmonton, tl apital of Province of Alberta 
Town, stores and sc heel at Chaton, two 
three mi} and larger educational center of Can 


Farm consists of 960 
500 acres under 
ture, well fenced with 10 
& heavy woven wi , and 
Soil black ‘joam 
a 6: Frame house, 
> t and cold water 
r rfarmece, lon g distance telephone; bafn- 
2x68 feet, holding 31 head of horses, 
7 loose boxes, loft, harness room, feed room, water 
tank, engine room, modern granary with elevator, 
etc. ; cow stable 40x36 feet, fitted with stanchions, 
4 loose boxes, store room, etc.; also implement shed, 
blacksmith shop, hen house, calf house, pump house, 
6 granaries and two- roomed bunk-house for 
men; 2 wells with ——— and 4 large 
tanks, 3 in pastures, 1 in barn 










. level land 







horse stable ; 





This farm is eminently suited for the breeding and 
raisiag of pure bred live stock. t is close to the 
best market centers of Western Canada, has the best 
of shipping facilities, and is considered a most desir 
able proposition for anyone wishing to go in for high 
class stock raising. 





The present Clydesdale stud, also machinery and 
implements, can be taken over, if so desired by pur- 
chaser, at mutual valuation. 


For full particulars and attractive terms apply to 


NORMAN A. WEIR, Chaton, Alberta, Can. 


LAND BARGAINS 


EASY MONEY 








it of tracts offered you wan 
tor ney. The market isstro 
for lands. You can't afford to 
pas per acre land 




















Ge me cheap lands to grow your stock and 
ony corn lands. Deal direct with ow 
No trades. Best of titles. No encum.- 
brance on lands offered. Well located as to 
markets It fagt, eact ract fs a good buy Libera 
acres in the famous Cloverland dis 
I a Michigan, bordering « 
M zg with ag i ha st 
Pp Acre Car beat Mt 
rac 
N A fine 000 a attle or sheep ranch 
North Dakota on matin Northern Pacif I 
ings r ve possession at once 86.5 r 
Easy 1 Some reservations. This is a real snay 
Lust sold in i 
1.500 a in Clov®™ bel 
wi 8 en station, $12.50 
res consin rder 
lake, ats per ac 
N acres fine Jake shore property 
No some choice 40s and 803 with cabins. Can 
s in of small means On Monthly payment plan. 
\ in ship cattle from Des Moines re wa, to my 
Wise sin lands and return them to De 2s Moines for 
e1 er bead. What does it cost you to pasture 
~ < On your #200 per acre lat 
if u want to mcve toa milder climate, I ow 
BC ne tracts in the famous W amette Valles 
Oregon, that I wish to close out at once and will give 
you val bargain 
@ko. K. SLOCUM 
al —_ Bidg.. St. Paul, Minn. 


Capit 





Farm Opportunities 
In United States 


if YOU are interested, write to the Homeseekers 
Bureau, U.S. Rallroad Administration, for free 
information, naming the state the advantages 
of which you desire to investigate, and giving 
full particulars about your requirements. 


The Homeseekers Bureau is NOT selling real 
estate. Its mission fs to furnish dependable 
data regarding land vaiues, production, markets, 
climate, schools, churches, roads, etc., to those 
who wish to engage in farming, stock raising, 
dairying, gardening and Kindred pursuits. A 
letter will bring an answer which may help in 
solving your problems of living. 


Address, J. L. EDWARDS, Manager, 
Agricultural Section, 1 8. Ralttroad 
tration, Washington, D.C 


Room 130, 
Adminis- 











Ten Miles Without a ‘Break 


in the furrow 


no stone, ditches or sloughs. You didn't know there 
was apiece of country like that in lowa did you? 
Well there ts right here in Mitchell County. Come to 
Osage and | wil! show you some of the most beautt- 
ful farming country in the world. My catalog 
FARM LAND ts now ready, Write for one 


T. W. JACKSON, Osage, lowa. 


170 ACRES, TO CLOSE ESTATE, 
$6300, with 20 Cows, 


5 year’ings, 4 calves, bull, pair fine horses, long list 
implementa, wagons, harness, crops. On macadam 
road, li'tle over mile to hustling railroad town, high 
schoo), opera house, banks, etc. Productive tillage, 
40-cow pasture, wood, timber, 2 apple orchards, other 
fruit. Good 8 room homestead, big stock barn, horse 
stabie, garage, carriage barn, 2 poultry houses, milk 
house. Thrown on market to settle estate, quick 
bayer gets everything, $6300, part down. Detatls page 
5, Catalog Bargains, 17 States, copy free. STROUT 
F AR M AGENC Y. 312 R., Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 

’ ’ To every home seeker our 
FREE! FREE! FREE! new spring land list of choice 
Central Wisconsin dairy and grain farm bargains. 
Prices right and terms reasonable. Permanent in- 
come assured the farmer in Wisconsin's greatest 
dairy district. Write today GRAHAM'S LAND 
OFFICE, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 











a 21 
a SA LE—Improved farm tn Marquette Co., 
Wisconsin. 320 acres natural meadow plow land, 
timber and pasture, two houses, two basement barns, 
Soll suitable for general crops, including alfalfa. 
$75.00 per acre. ©. EK. PEIRCE, 833 Gar. 
field Avenue, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


New York State Farms Send for complete list. 


We have a size, loca- 
tion and price to please you. Mandewille Real 





Estate Agency, Imc., Olean, N. WV. 
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“tan tooling Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have some pure-bred white sows 
and a pure-bred red boar to breed 
them with. Will they cross to advan- 
tage? A great many people here say 


that it 


some 


is not a good plan to cross and 
say that they will not 


” 
cross, 


While cross-bred hogs are not al- 
ways superior to pure-bred hogs, in 
feeding quality, yet in the majority of 
cases they seem to have at least a 
light advantage. We have seen cross- 


es between Chesters and Durocs, and 
also between Chesters and Polands, 
which seemed to feed out to decidedly 
better advantage than the pure-breds. 

Of course it may be better policy 
for our correspondent to breed his 
pure-bred white sows to a pure-bred 
white boar and keep up the papers. 
However, as a strictly market propo- 
sition for this coming year, he will 
probably make no mistake in breeding 
his sows either to a good red boar or 
a large type Poland China boar. In 
either case the offspring will probably 


be white. Of course this process can 
not be continued indefinitely, and if 
our correspondent selects breeding 


cross-bred animals, it 
will probably be best for him to breed 
back for a number of years to boars 
from the same breed, using year after 
year either a pare-Sre 2d Chester or a 
pure-bred Duroc as the case may be. 


sows among the 
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Matthews Wire 
Fence Stretcher 


Pulls wire past end posi 
tl t tt extra 





Send for Circular 


ne 





1047 3d Ave. E., Cedar Rapids, la. 
Pounder Harrows Do 


« and Outwear Steel Au 
000 user: euhans eam ot 


Matthews Mfg. Co, 








td, We Pay Frt. U Hitch On. 
write Cc. H. Pounder, Sta. Sta. 55 ‘Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


on 


crowns, bridges, old gold jewelry, platinum and silver. 
Send now. Goods held5 to 15 days for your approval 
ofoar price. U. SS. SMELTING WORKS, 
292 Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cash in Your Old Tires 


Highest price paid. Write today for our wholesale 
tire prices. Airless, Cord and Pneumatic 
STATE SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Cedar Kapids, es - 


BAG 


LING OLN BAG co. - 


213 Acre Farm 


60 acres woods, 20 acres pasture, 60 acres alfalfa, and 
35 acres clover. 20 acres of wheat, 265 bearing apple 
trees, (have been pruned and sprayed), 340 young 
apple trees, 2 good houses, deep well, 8 springs, 2 
barns, 2 hen houses and a hog house. Farm located 
twenty-five miles from the city of 800,000. Excellent 
market conditions. 2 railway trunk lines across the 
farm border; Rock roads, good schools 

One half mile from ratiroad stations. Must sell on 
account of death of the owner. Address, 


Cc. E. DRIVER, Crescent, Mo. 





lowa 





We Buy Second-Hand Bags 
Pay freight on 200 
or more. 
oo em ait. 
















subscription 
stment you are think- 
farm land, sintply write 
say ‘Mau me Landology 
TOR, LaNDOLOG 
Y 
cena Long “3 Con 297 Mall Ave., Marinette, Wis, 


I ARDWoOOoD CUT-OVER LAND, SILT 

loam, Clay sub-soil. Neither sandy nor gravelly. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country. You deal directly with the 
owners. No agents and no commissions. Easy terms. 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


For Sale—Farms 
sota. Write or see 
Schroeder Land Co., Mankate, Minn. 


F YOU WANT TO SELL or Exchan 
your property, write me. JOHN +. BLACK, 








Bine Earth 
County, Minne- 








FARMER 


March 11, 1915 























Quit Wooden Troughs 




















3 rivets make a cheap 
trough but it dorit last 








8 Rivets cost More 
But they're worth it 





18” long 10” wide $2.15 
24” “ 8 2.86 
peak, 
en 
ate. pee es 6.00 
“se = 
Telephone your Dealer. If 
he has not a stock of Moyer 
Troughs ORDER D/RECT 
Freight paid in dozen lots. 











Money Back if You Wish 


because 
sanitary. 
was cheap enough, but my time 
is too valuable to waste tinke; 
ing. 

Then I bought some cheap, gai- 
vanized steel troughs—but t! 
ends gave out and the sides 
flattened because 
were too light. 


Now I Use 


Moyer Troughs 


They have 8 rivets in each end, 
which hold the sides rigidly 
place. You can’t bend the meta/. 


The Center braces are 
twisted bars. 
you wish to. 
have these center braces ever) 
foot and extra legs 
At these prices the Moyer Trough 
is the cheapest on the market 
cheaper ev 
gives you such service. Believe me 


lam well satisfied. 





















they were always un 
The wood in the 


sor 


the braces 


heav\ 
Jump on them 
The longer sizes 


at centers. 


en than wood, because it 


—TOM 


Mfg, Co. 


Complete Hog House, 
Steel Pens, Heating System, 
Ventilation. Write 

















The Everlasting Silo 


Built with curved, hollow Flint 

Tile Blocks. Flist Tile cuts glass. 

Special construct- 

not 

w down. No expense of upkeep. 
wood. Thon- 


Lasts forever. 
fon. Absolutely guaranteeed 


te leas than cement or 


Orger now and save money, Special 
Lower Prices Now ° low prices for immediate shipment. 
Full line of Silos, Ensilage Cutters, Building Tile, and Auto Trail 
trated catalog sent FREE and postpaid by return mail. 
Write Dept. L5, at office nearest to you. 


W. W. COATES COMPANY 


St. Louis 
Oklahoma City 


Bansas City 


Flint 


Tile | ey 


Prompt Shipment ll 
We hav? 14 factories and kilns on main 
lines of different railroads. No matter 
where you are located, we can supply 
your needs quickly and at big savings. 
Prompt shipments assured. Get our 
latest catalog and place your order in 
full confidence of a square deal. 


ers, Ilus- 


Sioux City Omaha Des Moines 


Denver 


*_seneeanrerneneeeneenenee 





f° MORSES.CATTLE SHEEP s 





TRICK 


STOCK 


‘DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


WORMS, SULPHUR FOR THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID- 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR 
NEYS. NUX aie A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT 
DOSING. ASK 


YOUR 


DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’. 


USED BY VETERINARIANS #2 YEARS 
‘S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN Stock REMEDY COMPANY Chatianooga.Tenn. 














ONTAN 


the Judith Basin. 


THE COOK.REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


crops by ordinary farming methods. 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. You can do bette! 
Buy direct from the owners. 
Free information and prices sent on request. 


Box D 1405, 


THE JUDITH BASIN 
Offers exceptional opportunities to %« 
farmer, stockman and investor. 5U'* 

Harvest every year—not once in a while. N° 





| 

| 

e. 

Prices lowest; terms easiest 
Address 

LEWISTON, MONTANS’. | 











TS SO EA 


TO GET A HOME HERE 


where conditions are ideal. It takes but little 
money to start. It is my business to help home- 
seekers who want to getintoa country that is ideal 
for dairying. If you'll send your name and dress, 
I'll do all I can to help you to locate right. 

F. W. IDDINGS, Sales Manager, Box F., 





SS St., CHIPPEWA FALLS, W 


TOW OPEN-—G40 Acre Homesteads, 
4 prairie land, 8 miles rallway, good soil, markets. 
DUFF, Casper, Wyoming. 











Walrath, Rusk County, Wisconsin. 
—For list of 


CANADA LAND Canada lands 


forsale, write S. J. NEWMAN, Portage ila 
Prairie, Manitoba, Canada. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


brings a message of cheer to the discourage: i easte 
renter. Why toil for others, when you can ! 

best for yourself? Wake up, come west to ro 
land. Ask for free state bulletins. South esa 
Emmi tion Department, Chas. Movsires 
Commissioner, Capital Q-41, Pierre, S. D.- 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our lls 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesot® 


saan 
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Tho Peace River District 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


The Promised Land has a trick of 
just on the other side of the 


— 


getting 

porizon. Our tide-water ancestors 
thought they would find it beyond 
the Alleghenies; their sons knew it 


st across the Mississippi; their 


shildren, at least some of them, fol- 
lowed clear to the shores of the 
* of them have found it. They 
found, oftentimes, prosperity of a sort, 
and peace and contentment, but not 
the Delectable Land for which they 
sough Others, who went adventuring 
in the land of little rain, found nothing 
but drouth and ruined crops and 


wrecked fortunes. Of late years the 


adventurer has not been particularly 
lucky 

But we still long for the Promised 
Land. Still beckons the place where 
hogs itten on the salubrious air, 
where wheat goes. sixty bushels to the 
acre, where the fruit drops convenient- 
ly into our open mouths as we lie in 
the shade beneath the boughs. 

The Promised Land has resided in 
many places. We have been told of 
it in t southwest, in the extreme 
south, in the plateau country of the 
west, in the valleys of the coast, and 
in the bleakness of the north country. 
Its latest habitat is in Canada, far 
enough away so that the illusion is 
perfect, in the valley of the Peace 
river 

What a splendid name for the De- | 
lectable Country! “Peace” is a good 
name to play on. Imaginative writers 
have combined it with the name of a 


sun-baked district in western Kansas, 


and with a brush-grown valley in Ar- 
kansas—to quote only the most recent 
and best-known examples—and from a | 


distance we could see only a haze of 


romance and delight. And when a 
corn-belt farmer can see beauty in 
the land of the simoon and the grass- 
hopper and in the country of the razor- 
back and the “poor white,”*that de- 
scriptive artist can pin bushels of lau- 


rls on himself with the calm assur- 


ance that they are well deserved. 
Along with these unnamed genii, we 
respectfully desire to place the name 
of F. H. Kitto, D. L. S., A. M., Can. Soe. 
C. E., the author of ‘‘The Peace River 
District,’ a publication of the Cana- 


dian Department of the Interior. It is 


what publishers call “a beautiful idyll 
of the far west.” It is—all that, and 
more 

Fort Vermilion, the seat of the ex- 
periment station from which Mr. Kitto 
gets much of his material for his 
“prose poem,” is at considerably worse 
than 58 degrees of latitude, but we 
are informed that this is really an 
ideal location for a perfect climate. 
Listen the tale of the crops they 
raise at Fort Vermilion (the author 
neglects to state whether they raise 
them under glass): 

Red Fife wheat goes 64 bushels to 
the act Marquis does better, and 


makes Stanley and Bishop make 
6§. But this is only a start. Canadian 
Thought barley makes 96 bushels; 
Manchurian, 77%. Banner oats make 
1383 bushels; Garton’s Regenerated 
Abundance lives up to its name and 
goes 155 bushels. Nor is this all. With 
the exception of watermelons, which 
Mr. Kitto thoughtlessly left out of his 


list, every vegetable grows luxuriantly. 


The mate is excellent; the soil is 
deep ; timber is plentiful and of 
high lity; there are deposits of 
coal, gas and gypsum beneath the fer- 
tile soil, and don’t be surprised if you 
stumble over some gold. Trapping of- 
fers a well-paid side line to the farm- 
eT; gar abounds; transportation is 
exceller In fact, it is only 310.7 
miles from Peace River to Edmonton 
‘y rail. This is very interesting data. 
We should have enjoyed it more if 
Mr. Kitto had told us why we would 
ever w to get from Edmonton to 
Peace River or from Peace River to 
on n, or from anywhere to either 
ot then 
_We must all be very grateful to Mr. 
Ritto he war has been hard on our 
pJsions, and we have not seen a 
‘Tomised Land for a long time. It is 
bieasant to sit back in a good chair 
~ read about it. It is the Delectable 
country, just on the other side of the 


horizon, and if we are wise we will let 
& remain there. For that is why it is 
~s country of our heart’s delight. At 
ort Vermilion, Iowa would probably 


' like the country of perpetual 
eauty 





Take up wear on 


crankshatt bear- 

wing by simply 

lightening éwo 
eSe 


It’s Easy 





To Take Care of an Avery Tractor 


| ener NG the crankshaft bearings adjusted is important if you want your 


tractor running in the best condition. 
ings in the ordinary tractor is a difficult job. 
means loss of time and expense. 


In the Avery Tractor the main crankshaft 
bearings can be adjusted perfectly by the 
ordinary socket 
wrench. It is a simple job and requires but 


owner himself with an 


afew moments’ time. 


This is just one-of the many exclusive and 
protected features that make it easy to take 


care of an Avery Tractor. 


Averys are the tractors with the ‘Draft- 
Horse" Perfected Opposed Motor that is 
built especially for tractor work and only 
They have renewable 
inner cylinder walls which can be replaced 
when necessary, gasifiers which turn kero- 
sene or distillate into gas and burn it all, 
unbreakable crankshafts ard 
five-ring pistons and valves in head, which 


for Avery Tractors. 


practically 


mean economy. 


They are also the tractors with the ‘‘Direct- 
Drive,’’ Patented Sliding Frame 







AVERY COMPANY, 5227lowa St., Peoria, Illinois 


VER 


Motor Farminé§, Threshing 
and Road Building Machinery 


low, reverse or in the belt. 


61 foreign countries. 


Answers to Tractor Troubles." 
samples at the nearest Avery dealer's. 





Avery Tractors are being successfully used 
by farmers in every state in the Union and 


Write For The New 1919 Avery Catalog 


showing Avery Tractors built in sizes for 
every size farm, with the smallest size trac- 
tor selling at only $550.00 f.0.b. Peoria; the 
Avery Motor Cultivator, which cultivates 
corn, cotton, etc.; and Avery Grain-Saving 
Threshers and Plows for every size tractor. 
Also ask for FREE Avery Tractor Corre- 
spondence Course and “100 Questions and 
See Avery 










Every Size Farm 


Five Sizes—the 
Same Design. 
Standardized 


Taking up the wear in the crankshaft bear- 
It requires tearing down the motor, which 
It requires expert skill and takes much hard work. 


Transmission which gives you only three 
shafts, only three gear contacts and only 
six gears between the motor and the draw- 
bar. You get “Direct-Drive"’ in either high, 
























There’s a 
Size Avery 
Tractor for 








But “Peace River” is very good read- 
ing. We recommend it to lovers of 
idyllic prose. And we presert our 
thanks and our congratulations to its 
distinguished author, F. H. Kitto, D. 
L. S., A. M., Can. Soc. C. E. 

D. MURPHY. 





Stay in the Corn Belt 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to offer a word of cau- 
tion to the large and increasing num- 
ber of corn belt farmers who are sell- 
ing their good farms at good prices, 
thinking they can do better by going 
to the west or south, where “land is 
cheaper.” The word “cheap” is often 
very misleading. Let me say to all 
southern Iowa and northern Missouri 
farmers that the cheapest land is the 
land that will produce the largest in- 
come upon the capital and labor put 
into it, whether the land costs $2 an 
acre or $200. 

The writer has crossed the United 
States twice, from Massachusetts to 
California, and lived from part of one 
year to ten years in different places. 
The best place for a farmer to keep 
away from is the place of only one or 
two resources. Southern California is 
a place of beauty to look upon—a 
splendid climate and a land of fruit 
and flowers. However, after our corn 
belt farmer has invested his money in 
this beautiful land, he finds he must 





have many things besides fruit and 
flowers. When he must buy a side of 
bacon or a sack of flour or a bill of 
groceries, or a ton of coal, or a load 
of lumber, he must sell almost a car- 
load of fruit to pay the bill. I have 
seen the best grade of grapes or prunes 
sell for $10 a ton, when common do- 
mestic coal, such as is burned by the 
corn belt farmer, cost $14 to $18 a ton. 
True, the housewife burns only about 
half as much coal as she did “back 
east,” where the winters are cold; but 
she burns more dollars. Also, the fruit 
crop must be sold when ripe. The 
farmer can’t hold it for a higher price. 

There are other places between cen- 
tral Kansas and California where the 
farmer can raise alfalfa and sugar 
beets; but has no other resources. 
These crops are often profitable if the 
farmer has plenty of irrigation water. 
However, he must take his chances on 
@ snowy winter, just as the corn belt 
farmer takes chances on a rainy sum- 
mer. If the snowfall is heavy in winter 
in the mountains, the valley farmer 
will have water for his crops the next 
summer; but if the snowfall is light, 
the farm crop dries up just as it does 
in the east when no rain falls in time. 
But if the inter-mountain states do 
have a good crop, it is so far to ship to 
market that the freight eats up the 
profit. 

There are other regions in the great 
southwest where cattle and sheep rais- 
ing are the chief industries, with “kaf- 
fir corn and wheat on the side.” I once 








saw forty bushels of wheat to the acre 
on a dry claim of a poor homesteader. 
This was followed by seven successive 
years of total failure, not only of wheat 
but of all other crops. All the settlers 
starved out except the old soldiers, 
who lived on pensions and “hung on 
by their eyebrows,” as one of them 
said, till another good year would bring 
in another crop of suckers. And it did 
so. But five years out of six you may 
expect hot winds and failures. 

To those who have already sold their 
corn belt farms and are going to the 
“golden west” during the coming win- 
ter, let me advise as follows: First, 
don’t buy any land until you have been 
there a year or two. Rent a farm or 
work by the day. It will be time and 
money well spent. Keep both your eyes 
and ears open and your lips closed, and 
don’t intimate that you are a land buy- 
er. You will learn much. After a year 
of taking items, if the climate and 
water—remember the water!—agree 
with vour health, then it will be time 
enough to invest. 

JAMES SUMMERFIELD. 

Nodaway County, Missouri. 





Codperative Selling—Polk county, Iowa, 
live stock breeders are planning to codp- 
erate in selling methods, as a feature of 
organization work. Members will have 
data on each other’s supply of pure-bred 
stock, and if a buyer is not suited at one 
farm, he will be directed ‘to another farm 
of the association. The purpose is to de+” 
velop a locality with a reputation for 
isfying buyers. 


Sat- 
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| The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
Perience to this department. Questions relating to 
Poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 

—- 


Using Hens Three Times 
A beginner in poultry-keeping writes 
as follows: 



































*“T have some broody hens, and can 
buy baby chicks. I understand that 
the first three weeks is the critical 
time chick’s life I wondered if I 
con iv chicks, give them to these 
fhens, and at three weeks change the 
chicks to a fireless brooder, and buy 
more chicks to put with the hens 
Could I do this three times?” 

Hens will take chicks for nine weeks 
—hbut there are difficulties in the way 
of cing from a hen chicks of three 
weeks and givimg her chicks of a day. 
The good mother hen has lots of sense. 
She gives the baby chicks baby care. 
Note how closely she will cover her 
abies for the first week or ten days; 
then how she stri ikes out for a grassy 
spot, with her chicks cheeping around 
ther; picks a bit at the grass, hunts for 
a mellow wallow, rolls, shakes out her 
feathers, and then spreads out her 
wings, the while clucking to her babies 
to come under. 


Chicks of three weeks are independ- 


ent; they take very little brooding 
during the day, and they are devoted 
to their mother. You would find it as 
fhard to wean the chicks from their 
mother as to break the mother to a 
mew family. The chances are if you 
confined the mother, she would not 


cover the second clutch closely enough. 
You would be more successful in using 
the fireless brooders for the second 
and third batches of chicks. The early 
chicks are the valuable chicks. 

Give them the best of eare, and let 
their own mothers rear them till wean- 
fine time. We can do many things that 
are not worth doing. Trying to get too 
much out of hens is disappointing; in 
the long run, the hens come out ahead. 


The Quality of an Egg 


Poaching has long been thought the 
test which an old egg can not 
‘An egg that is old will spread out in 
ihe water, whereas one that is fresh 
will stand up; the fresher the egg, the 
fetter it stands up. Now this same 
quality which is necessary for the best 
poached egg, the quality which gives 
substance and shape to it, is necessary 
for an egg that is to be hatehed. An 
ezg which is to hatch well must have 
viscous qualities that give it adhesion. 
As one breeder said, “The yolk of a 
hatchable egg will stand out on the 
oval of white like the eye of a Jersey 
cow.” 

We should keep our eyes open to 





pass. 


see the straws which show the way 
the wind blows in poultry keeping. 
When success or failure depends on 


that quality of eggs which determines 
hatachability, we should use every ef- 
fort in the way of giving the right 
kind of a ration, and the right kind of 


houisng and exercise to make every 
egg count. Eggs that spread out over 
tthe plate when fresh broken will not 


be eggs from which good chicks could 
have been hatched. 





Watch the Droppings 


When the fowls are confined to the 
chicken house during the winter, the 
droppings are a key to their condition 
Abnormal droppings mean something; 
they are signs which should not be ig- 
mored. A normal dropping, when fresh, 
should hold its shape, but not be too 
solid. It should be dark, tapering off 
into egrayish-white. If the droppings 
are soft aad pasty, and the tip is yel- 


lowish or brownish, the chances are 
that the bird has had too much corn, 
and it needs green food or animal food. 
About one-third of the normal drop- 
ping should consist of this whitish 
substance, which is the uric acid and 
urates excreted by the kidneys an 
removed from the cloaca with the 
feces. Looseness of the droppings in- 
dicates a change of food, too much 
mash of laxative nature, or it may be 
diarrhea. In diarrhea there is a green- 
ish color and an offensive odor. This 

yndition should be looked into. When 


chickens have roup 
sometimes very 


the droppings are 
loose and filled with 














mucus; pennens: this will be frothy. A 
greenish, watery diarrhea usually indi- 
cates unsanitary conditions, either in 
the surroundings, the feed or the 
water. 

In cholera, the urates exereted by 
the kidneys turn from white to yellow. 
In normal droppings, if the color is 
green, it is dark-green. When the 
droppings show that the bird is out of 





condition we may find bright-green 
and bright-yellow, accompanied by 
mucus. 


Birds whose droppings are not nor- 
mal should be taken from the flock, 
and the house and yard cleaned’ and 
disinfected. 

A dose of epsom salts is a safe thing 
to give—a half-teaspoonful to each 
bird in either mash or water. Seek the 
cause atid remove it. 





The Turkey’s Nest 


The turkey hen is a provident crea- 
ture; she seeks her nest before she is 
ready to lay. With the first feeling of 
spring, she strolls about, peeking into 
secluded spots. If her owner has pro- 
vided a few nests in the shape of bar- 
rels turned on their side and invitingly 
filled with straw, Madame Turkey will 
crane her head, step in and fuss at the 
straw with her feet, then retreat, only 
to return again and again until finaliy 
the day comes when she leaves under 
the straw the treasure for which she 
has been seeking a home. We will do 


well if we humor the turkey hen in 
this early seeking for a nest. If there 
is no nest ‘to please her at home, she 
is not averse to going abroad. Eggs 
laid in stolen nests are apt to chill. 
The nearer we come to nature in 


working with turkeys, the better suc- 
cess we will have. Better work with 
the tide and not against it. 


The White Diarrhea Germ 


White Diarrhea is caused by a germ 
transmitted throngh the yolk, which mul- 
tiplies rapidly after chick is hatched. 
There is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks, and before you learn 
which ones are affected, they have infect- 
ed the whole brood. The germs can be 
killed by the use of preventives and they 
should be given as soon as chicks are out 
of the shell The only practical common- 
sense method is prevention. 








How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir; I have raised poultry for 
years and have lest my share of little 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally I 
learned of Walker’s Walko Remedy or 
this disease, so sent for two 50c packages 
to the Walker Remedy Co., A 6, Water- 
loo, Iowa. I raised over 500 chicks and 
never lost a single ene from White 
Diarrhea Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and nas develop quicker 
and feather earlier. I have fonnd this 
company thoroughly reliable and 5 
i the remedy by return mail. Mrs. L 

Tam, Burnetts Creek, Indiana. 


Don’t Wait 
Den’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds yourchicks. Don’t let 





it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 

Let us proveto you that Walko will prevent 
White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box on our 
guarantee—your money back if not satis- 
fed. Walker Remedy £o., A 6, Waterloo, lowa. 








Baby Chicks 


v Safe deli 
2% Leading by yer cot tert 
. 


poe cS, er, Mo. 


LANGSHANS. 









_ FROM HIGH SCORING BLACK 


OO EEEEEaEaEaEeEeEeeeeee 





ia hasan, 88.00 per 15. Prepaid 
wid OMGAR, - Seaton, _MMneia. 
QCORED Big Black Langshans. H. Osterfoes, 
Hedrick, lowa. 





UALITY Biack Langshan cockerels and pulle 





Mrs, Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 
} LACK Langshan eggs from first prize winners, 
Nebraska and lowa state shows. H. FP. Myers, 
Murray, lows. 
Black Lat aban cockerels, #83.00, 


po R E bred 
. 2 ; 


or, Kilbourne, lowa 





ANC ON As. 


een nnn nnn nnens 


ase 8 Anconas. Beauttful fllustrated catalogue. 


hows baby chicks, and the kings and queens of 
Ash, 


wonderful laying breed. Porter Centerville, 


lowa 
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PLYMOCTA ROCKS. 











Big. 
Send money with 


J. A. BENSON, 


“EGGMORE STRAIN") 
50 BARRED PLYMOUTH | ROCK “COCKERELS 50 


splendidly barred, and fine shaped. 
order. Your aa returned if we don’t svit you 
Pleased buyers recommend us : 
with Barred Rocks exctustvely. 


$5.00 each while they last. 


im 15 etetes and Canada. 
None offered cheaper. 


South Fifth Ave. SHELDON, is. 


Ut b 


Sear 

















LEGHORNS. 


ROSE COME BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, 86.00 


Pr rrr 




















per 100, $1.59 per 15. Baby chicks, $18.00 per 100. 

G. NM. WEST, Ankeny. iowa 

50 R. C. B. Leghorn cock- 

erels at reduced prices to close them ont. 

F.M. F. Cerw inske, Reckford, Lowa. 

200 egg strain, 8.C. W. Leg- 

Baby Chix, _ rns, parcel post nid, $15.00 
to $20.00 pe . Catal D. T. F arrow, Peoria, Il). 

Ras 50, 15; 100, 86.00 of the Y esteriaid strain, §. 
A Ww Leghorn also Dark 8. ¢ B. Leghorn. 

C. Cold, Reinbeck, lowa. 











NERRIS’ heavy laying strain, Single Comb White 
Leghorn eggs for hatching, $6.50-100; $2.00-15. 
V. H. Conner, Shell Rock, lowa. 








S C. White Leghorn eges (Ugene Smith strain) 
WO. 100 85.00. Ge 


Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





y¥ C. White Leghorn eggs for sale. Settings $2, 84, 
i. $6; range $8.00 per hundred. Hilisview strain. 
C. W. Allen, Bethany, Mo. 





S C, White Leghorn eggs, $5.00. Baby chicks, $17.50 
\. per hundred. Barron strain. Bred to lay. Ernest 
Ww Wells, Ravenwood, Mo. 





| 1p ABY CHICKS. Choice 8. C. W. Leghorns. Cir- 
culars free. Eggland Hatehery. Mt.Vernon, Ia. 





Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2.00. Mrs. John 


‘3% 
Ss. Graff, Estherville, lowa 





RE American strain 8. C 


PS . W. Leghorn cockerels, 
$2.00 and $2.50. 








Mrs. Joseph Greene, Bernard, 
lowa. 

yA | Rose Comb White Leghorns. Premium stock 
heads; entire flock. Eggs 100, 87.00; 200, 
$12.00; 300, 318.00. Mrs. H. E. Woodward, La Monte, 

Missouri. 
R. C. Brown Leghorn eggs for batching, “Farm 
Range Stock’’, $1.00 per setting of 15: $5.75 per 


100, prepaid. Miss R. Dale Squires, Cainesville, Mo., 
Harrison County. 





RS. J. T. HUNTER—Breeder of Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns—eggs and steck in season; 

eggs, 87.50 per 100; 84.00 per 50; $2.00 per 15. Good 

winter layers. Address: Albany, Mo., R. R. 4. 





QE sECTED R. C. B. Leghorn eggs, farm range, 
1.50 per 15; 85.00 per 60; $7.00 per 100. Bafe 
arrival guaranteed. Mrs. Edw. O'Dell, Saiut Peter, 
Illinois. 











QTL v ER Wyandottes. Winners at many shows. 
- Eges for hatching, 15-01.35; 80-82.25; 50-83.25. 
Circular free. John A. Johnson, Pilot Mound, lowa. 


Tf. FROCTm ROCKS. 


JENSON S MAMMOTH WHITE ROCKS 


The 4 in 27 years breeding, pure whi: 
mated with Mammoth cockerels, eggs €1.50 per « 
$3.00 per 30; $4.50 per 50; 87.00 per 100 Specia: pens 
prize winners, $3.00 per 15. JAMES JENSow 
& SONS, Newell, lowa. ; 


ARM raised, pure bred Barred R a. tan 
boned, weil barred. Cockerels for saic 
H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville. lowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels as low as ¢ 


























each, lots of 3. Lafe D. Wright, Knox e. ie. 
Quis White Rock eggs, 15 $1.50; 50 34.0. ww 
$7.00. Mra. James Murphy, Fairfax, low, 
PURE bre”. Buff Kock eggs, $1.50 per 15 ar 
Lawrence Smith, Alexis, 111. 
UFF Rocks, big, fine laying, prize w a 
15, $1.50; 45, $4.00; 100, $8.00. Jose Myers 
Murray, lowa. iis = 
B ARRED Rock eggs. Parcel post prepa Write 
for descriptive circular. Grace Aspedon, Par 
ragut, lowa. 
Baby chicks ons 2 ext 


wt ITE Rock eggs. 
fine large stock. W. F. Naffziger, Deer Oreex, 
Illinois. 








UFF Rock eggs, choice pen and range fleck 


. 
Manny, Ft. Madison, lowa. sae 








no Rock eggs, $10 per 100. Day old chicks, ay 
per 100. Farm range. Mrs. E. L. Niceswanger, 
Lake View, lowa. 


1 





GIANT Barred Rock cockerels from high 


scoring selected stock, having good combs, 
beaks and barring. Price 3 for $10.00; 5 for 
18-00: exhibition birds, $5.00 to $15.00. Edwin 


Risinger, Spragueville, Lowa. 





UFF Rocks, pure bred cockerels, $3.00 each: twa, 
$5.00, on oe Mrs. G. Melaas, Ridgeway, 
lowa. Route l 








wr Rock eggs, standard bred, open range, 


Margaret Hunt Clarksville, lowa. 





IVE Plymouth Rock pullet bred —e—y left, 
$3.00 each, late hatch. Grace Coon, Ames, Iowa. 





We bare 


S C. R. eggs for hatching, $7.00 per 190. 
K Sted- 


« bred Reds exclusively for 12 years. § 
dom, Granger, 


ARRED Rock eggs from big boned, extra fine 
barred hens, weighing 8 to 9 Ibs., cockerels 10 and 
12 Ibs.; 15 eggs $1.50; 30. 42.50; 100, $7.50. Satisfaction 
or money back. Ammy Bartow, Lynnville, lowa 


lowa. 








ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, 86.50. Baby chicks 
$15.00 per 100. Mrs. J. A. Chindiund, Storm 
Lake, lowa. 








W HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 80 $3.50, 50 $5.00. 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 





100, 





Burr Wyandotte eggs, select range, 50, 64.00; 
87.00. Geo. M. Deyoe, Mason City, lowa, 

P® RE bred R. C. White Wyandotte cockerels, large 
boned, farm range. Weighing from 6 to 8 Ibs., 


$2.50 and 83.00 per. Mrs. Frank W. Pemble, Paton, la. 





OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs for hatching. 
#6.50 per hundred ; $3.50 for 560; 61.50 for 15. Mrs. 
Fred 8, Himebauch, Estherville, lowa. 


TURKEYS. 








ge Holland turkeys, pure bred, big bone, 
pink legs. Hens #6.00; toms 67.50. Mra. Wm. 
Thompson, Osceola, lowa. Rix. 4. 


TX M. 
Ss $l4.u. 


OUBRBON Red toms, vigorous stock, $10.00. Mrs. 
Earl Barr, Lehigh, lowa. 








25 to 26 Ths., $11.00; 292 to 31 lbs., 
O, K. Duncaa, Morley, lowa. 


B, toms, 


Mra. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

ISH EER’S B. KR. cockerels and M. B. 

turkey tome—Bradiey & Thompson strain; 
extra choice birds; narrow. even barring, medtum 
im color, yellow legs and beaks; price @S each. M. B. 
turkey tome, giantetrain, 69 each. A few extra large 
Bonen ducks; drakes 83, Lens $2.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. L. 8S. Fisher & Sen, Edgewood, lowa. 








BS CHICKS.—Barred Rock, Silver Laced 
Wyandottes (both combs), Reds (single comb), 
Black Minorcas, 8. C. White Leghorns, Mottled 
Anconas. Can ship March 15th and every week 
after. Fine stock. Catalog. Rbodee Hatchery, 
Box W, Dakota, Illinois. 





QTOCK and eggs for sale in Bingle and Rose Comb 
‘ Reds, Single Comb Buff Orptnugtons, White Wy- 
andottes. White and Barred Rocks, Single Comb 





White Leghorns, Pekin and Runner ducks. August 
Schroeder, St. P eter, Il! 
COCKERELS, 49 varteties 


Free book. 
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TEU RERT Enmcubater, brooders and poultry 
supplies. Trices direct from factory to you. 14¢- 
egg incubator ¢7.50 and up. Large catalog free. 
F.A. Neubert Incubator Factory, Mankato, Minn. 


Aye Bros., Blair, Neb. Box 2 








65 VARIETIES: Chickens, geese, turkeys, ducks. 
Eggs and fowls at right prices. Catalog free. 
Frank A. Neat vert, Bex 809, Mankato, Minnesota. 
B FF Orpington and Single Comb White Leghorn 
cockerels. 62.50 ard $8.00 each. A. T. Guthrie & 
Son, Newten, lowa. 
YGGS for hatching, 8. C. Buff Orptngtens, 
4 bred, winter layers: 15 €1.50; 50 











pure 
$4.00.— Also 





Rabbits. Belgian Hares and Flemish Giants. Filip 
F. Janek, R. 1, Wagner, 5. D. 
ARRED Rack eggs. $1.50 per 15; $6.00, 100. White 


Pekin duck eegs,6 cents each Mrs. R. Wild- 


man, Bedford, lowa. 





64 BREED Most Profitable chick- 
ens, ducks, geese and tur- 

keys. Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern 
raised. Fowls,eggs, incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest sitry farm. 26 years 
in business. Valuable new 112 page Poul- 
y Guide and Catalog free. Write today 


R.F.NEUBERT Co., Boxs07 Mankato, Minn. 









RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


QTEGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. 

-O red. Extra goed layers. winners for nine 
years. $4.50 per 50, $8.00 per 100; fancg, 
prize mating, 30 hens, — high Ggortes mates, $2.59 
per 15, $7.00 per 50. Mrs. Edw. F. Beranek Solon, Ia, la. 


ATCHING eggs. Rose Comb Reds. Deep oap sed 

cocks. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30.92.00. Postpaid. 10- 
basket packed, express F. 0. B., Colfax, lowa, 96.0 
Extra fine Early Dent Seed Corn. H. G. Stouffer, 
Colfax, lowa. 


7 E have the dark, thrifty, 8. C. Reds that lay low 
of eges, try them and find out. Prices 83 per 1%; 
utility 61.50 per 15; 68.00 per 100. 
521 Glenwood Street, Ottam wa, Iowa. 


QTANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds. Eggs ivc, baby 
chicks 20c each. Infertile eggs replaced at balf 
price. Order early. Rose Cottage, Riverside, lows 


ARGE dark red Rose Comb red cockerels. Seore 
4 catds furnished. $10 each, 8 for $25.00. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory. Highland Farm, Hedrick. 


lowa, 
QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
‘© layers. Nice redcolor. Farm ranged 
$1.2, 100 $6.00. Prepaid. Adam Salzman 


INGLE Comb Red eggs for hatching. Three pen 
Every bird a good one. Get our prices or come 
and see them. Gateway Nursery Co., Le Mar, lowa 


GGS for sale. Big bone reds. Big type dark 
rich reds. Send for free catalog. giving des 
cription. Adé@ress L. A. Cross, Keswick. lows 
L Red eggs from choice large. dark. red 
e es $1.50 per 15; $8.00 per 100, Mrs. J. Lefebure, 
Fairtex, lowa. 7 


S lhene. Comb Rhode Islamd Red cockere!s, heavy 
> bone, guaranteed to sult. Also hens and pullels. 
- M. Condon, Devon, lowa. 


Taylor's $6 7 Buff But Oring 


Cockerels and puliets all sold. Yards pe 
supply eges for hatching. Order early fren <r 
Iowa's \eading prize ek flocks Free catele. 
Prices very reasonabie. A. TAY LOR, A mes, ie 


\GGS for setting 
4 Keltlerstrauss strain. Ten dollars a hor 





Big type, dark 








Byrum Bros, 











Good winter 
Eggs 15 
Dixea, Hi. 














le 


— 











Pure bred White < rpingtous 
tred, ewe 














dollars a setting of fifteen. Place orders ear 

Wm. H. Myers, Laurel, Nebraska. RB. 1. 
~~ C. Buff Orpington eggs; size, type aad calor 
. right; excellent tayers. Martz strain direct 
15, $2.00; 50, $5.50; 100, $10.00. Prepaid. Mrs. Myr 
Beumgardoer, Coictester, ]|linois. oo 
sOBR SALE—Rose Comb Buff Orpington cockerelt 
Good laying strain. Edna Kaieand, Searsdvore, 
Iowa. ia 
Rees: from 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, 120 7.5%; ¥ #24 
J Simon, Eagle Grove, lowa. a 





QINGLE Comb White Orpington eggs for hatchine 
nN 


8S. A. Buddemeier, Sidney, L!nols 
‘Laying? 


“OUT OF CONDITION” orbert 


“Chickens Sick or Not 
tayers ere 
, Chicken es 





} ith 5 book Poultry Li 
GEO. H. co., Dept. - 432 OMAHA, NEB 
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FARMER 




















Give your 

poultry and 

animals the best liv- 

ing conditions by using Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 
it is a powerful germ de- 
stroyer—helps to keep off 
contagious diseases. Make 
the rounds of the poultry 
house, pig pens and stables 
regularly with the sprin- 
kling can. Kills hog lice. 
Don’t neglect the garbage 
cans, drains, foul-smelling 


and disease- breeding 
places. An excellent disinfect- 
ant for the home. One gallon 
makes 100 gallons solution. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
L «shiand 
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Hatch 2 Chicks Where 
You Hatched 1 Before | 


“We want more meat,” 

Says the food board. More = 

poultry is the answer. Youcan 
raise and market poultry 
while beef, pork and mutton 
producers are just getting 
started. Make the mostof your 
big opportunity this year with 


“Successful E 


incubators and Brooders 


Backed by 26 years of 
successes—and the 
Strongest @uaranty ever 
w Twenty big 
} points for success, 
Write today for catalog 


Poultry Lessons FREE 
toe y buyer ofa **Suc- 
cess Incubator or 
Brooder. A complete 
course—well worth §25 


26 Years of 
Big Successes j 
insures success—tells how to |} 
save on feed—get top-notch prices, ete. | 


Feed aang - Grain Get More Eggs—with “Success- | 
’ Grain Sprou ters—built in all- jf) 
ot fireproof. Changesibushel }¥) 
oats into 3 bushels fresh, green egg-making 
feed. Makes hens lay in winter. Sendfor {f 
free descriptive circular and low prices. | 
Write for Catalog of‘ Successful" Incu- 
bators and Brooders. Encldse 10cif you 
also want ‘'Proper Care and Feeding of 
Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys."’ 
a= catalog is FREE—Write today. 
J. S. GILCREST, President i} 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR ca _8 8124St, Des Moines, fa. 1 


lacubator 











5 ~— 140- Ege 
hampion 


1035, Beletylncubator re 


Prize Winning Model—Hot- Water, Copper 

Tank, Doubie Walls Fibre Board, Self Regulated, 

Thermo meter Holder, Nx Ureery. ith 3625, par 
ater 140°Chick Brooder only $15.9 
Freight Prepaid e.g, Rete 

With this Guaranteed Hatching Outfit and my 

Guide Book for setting up and operating you 

e of age Special Offers pro- 

* vide ways_to earn extra 

money. Save time—Order 

Now, or write for Free 

Catalog, ‘Hatching Facts"’ 
—lt tells ali—Jim Rohan,Pres. 





bator Co.. Box 12 Racine, Wis. 
it ine Eee ocean 








Greatest Incubator Discovery in 50 Years. 
BN every Strong, Healthy Chicks from 
egg. lron-Ciad Guarantee. 
fe Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator 
combines hot airand water. Auto- 
Sa matic control of heat, moistureand 
ventilation. Center heat plan, round 














sprouters. 
Berry's Poultry Ferm, Box 106, Clarinds, lowe 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





The Position of the Thermometer 


A young lady who was handling her 
first hatch of chicks in a brooder was 
greatly discouraged because the chicks 
died about the fifth day like flies. Ac- 
cording to her report, she was doing 
everything just as it should be done; 
the ration, the heat, everything was 
just right. Well, of course, common 
sense tells us that everything is not 
right when chicks are rapidly dying. 
Investigation showed that the brooder 
thermometer was up very high, and 
there was a scant supply of chaff on 
the floor, so that the chicks, instead 
of having a hover temperature of 98 


| to 10 degrees at the height of their 
| backs, or about two inches 


from the 
floor, had a temperature of 90 degrees 
at that height, for, in addition to the 
position of the thermometer, it was off 
two degrees in registering. 

The lungs of the chick are not well 
protected. They are close to and part- 
ly between the ribs. When chicks 
are brooded naturally, they run to 
their mother at the first feeling of 
chill, and with their tiny backs against 
her warm breast are soon comfort- 
able. If they do not have a heat cor- 
responding to her temperature in the 
hover, they become chilled, and brood- 
er pneumonia quickly follows. 

This chilled feeling is responsible 


for the piling up which is followed by | 


disastrous results for chicks. Trying 


to warm his back, one chick tries to | 


crowd under another chick; all the 
other chicks are trying to do the same 


thing, with the result that they pile up | 


and those that do not die immediately 
die before long. 
A baby chick has little vitality. 


hatching time it looks bright-eyed and 
well. The only way to keep it well is 
to keep it warm. This does not mean 
to shut it up where it can have nothing 
but warmth, but to treat it as the hen 
treats her babies. She covers them 
with her warm body resting lightly 
over their bodies; she fluffs out her 
feathers so the chicks may have their 


warmth if they do not wish close con- | 
and she stays quietly at their | 
service when they rush out and back | 


tact; 


to the welcome warmth. Give the 
chicks abundance of warmth, 


portunity to get away from it. 


first, or they may get lost. Gradually 
give them more room, teach them the 
way in and out of the hover by gently 
pushing them back, and no chicks will 
be lost from chiling in the brooder. 





Early Hatching of Geese 


A subscriber writes: 

“My geese are inclined to lay early 
in the season. Is there any advantage 
in early hatching?” 

Geese should not be 
the grass is green. 
and green food. 
where hot house conditions are practi- 
cable, and where green food is grown 
in sufficient quantities to supply the 
geese, eggs are set as soon as they 
can ‘be had, but goose growing is a side 
issue on the farm, and the advantage 


hatched 


gained from early hatching is over- | 


balanced by the increased trouble in 
growing them. Geese lay early in the 
morning. Gather the eggs before they 
become chilled, and keep in a temper- 
ature of about 50 degrees, protected 
from drafts. 

If goose eggs are hatched by the 


hen, the goslings should be wrapped in | 
flannel and taken away from the hen | 
until all are hatched, or she is likely | 
to get off the nest before she is thru | 


Keep them confined with | beginners in poultry is to read of how 


hatching. 
the mother for several days. 
not wean them, but 
themselves in the daytime long before 
they should be left alone at night. 


The Sick Broody 


A sick broody hen will spoil her 
eggs; she can not keep up the tem- 
perature, and she does not hover the 
eggs closely. If a hen looks out of 
condition, do not think her condition is 
merely the result of being broody, but 
watch her, and take her eggs away. A 
healthy broody hen will come off her 
nest and leave her eggs long enough 
for them to cool. Her droppings.will 
be normal to the sitting hen; partly 
shaped, abundant, and offensive thru 
the abundance. The droppings of a 
sick broody will be very loose; some- 
times discharged with such force as 


She will 








No 
matter what the condition of health, at | 





and op- | 
Do not | 
give them the run of the brooder at | 


| a hen, 


until | 
They need pasture | 
On commercial plants | 


they will wean | 


| broilers or fries. 
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og B arn 


Has sanitary steel pens with cork 
brick floors; farrowing rails to pro- 
tect and save young pigs; swinging 
front panels to simplify feeding; and swing- 
ing panels between pens that permit trans- 
forming several small into one large pen. 

James Swill Carriers, Feed Carriers and 
Manure Carriers save work; James Venti- 
lators keep the air pure; and the Jamesway 
hog barn construction provides warmth, 
light and convenience. 

The Jamesway also includes equipment 
for dairy barns, horse stables and for sheep, 

Send for Catalog. 


James Mfg. Co. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. Elmira. N.Y. 
Minneapolis Chicago 
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to spatter the floor and nest-box. The 
sick broody will often soil her nest; 
she is likely to get back as soon as 
lifted off. Put the hand under her, 
and she is not sitting tightly with the 
eggs against her breast. 
give her a dose of epsom salts, 
and keep her to herself. 





Fuel for Incubators and Brooders | 


Last year poultry breeders who were 
using incubators and brooders heated 


with hard coal were in desperate 
straits to get fuel. This year there 
will be no such trouble; coal dealers 
will be able to get plenty, and the gov- 
ernment has designated the poultry 
business as an essential industry. 

However, should there be a 
shortage, one of the manufacturing 
firms is authority for the statement 
that a mixture of soft coal and coke, 
half and half, can be used in their ma- 
chines with absolutely satisfactory re- 
sults. Crushed coke and egg-size coal 
make the best combination. Rake down 
the ashes and add fresh fuel two or 
three times daily. 





Food and Weight 


One of the discouraging features to 


much better others are doing with 
their poultry. To read some poultry 
literature, one might think that chicks 


|} almost leaped from the incubator to 


the skillet, from which they emerged 
The fact is that it 
is slow work at the best. We are very 
glad to see that the Storrs, Connecti- 
cut, station has secured some data on 
the normal weight of chicks and the 
food required to gain this weight, that 
will be helpful to the average poultry 
breeder who wishes to estimate some- 
thing of what his chicks are costing 
him and the time for hatching them 
to catch the best markets. 

The data for these experiments was 
collected on two breeds, Rhode Island 
Reds and White Leghorns, and for a 
total of eight different lots of chicks. 
All operations were performed by each 
of two persons working independently, 


Remove such | 


local | 





in order to reduce the chances for er- 
ror to a minimum. No obviously weak 
chicks were ‘placed in the brooder; the 
flocks were culled as they would be 
culled under good commercial manage- 
ment. Leghorn cockerels were segre- 
gated at eight weeks; Rhode Island 
Reds at three months. Chicks were 
reared on the colony plan, and brood- 
ed under coal stove hovers They 
were kept on free range. The chicks 
were weighed before being placed in 
the brooder, and at seven-day inter- 
vals thereafter. The experime: 
ered three years. The table 
nection herewith shows the 
which birds should attain the 
indicated. 


ifs COoVv- 
con- 
age at 
eights 


LEGHORNS. 


- 


iH 





) 


bird since hatching 


(pounds). 


Food consumed per 


(pounds) 
Age (weeks 





Normal weight. 


Cockerels and 
lets 

Pullets 

Pullets 

Pullets 


RHODE 
Cockerels and 
lets 
Cockerels and pul- 
lets 
Pullets 
Pullets 


} 21% 





ISLAND RED S. 











Soaking Water-Glass Eggs 


A lady who put down several dozen 
eggs in water-glass says that while 
the eggs have kept perfectly, she does 
not like their flavor for poaching un- 
less she soaks them over night before 
cooking. This is new to us. We have 
washed off the water-glass and cooked 
at once, and have never detected any 
difference between such an egg anc 
one that has been held. The plan is 
worth trying. 
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Theres an Oliver Dealer 


Near You 


Think what that means in service to every 
farm owner! The knowledge that you can 
drive to town today—any day—and get an 
Oliver Plow or an Oliver part, and how im- 
portant such a service is this Spring when 
the ownership of a tractor and of a plow, 
even at the last moment, will insure the 
planting and harvesting of a crop from acres 
that otherwise would be unproductive. 

From the very beginning the Oliver effort has 
been to make the Oliver Institution something 
more than a distant and impersonal factory. The 
Oliver conception of its purpose is frankly this: 
First—To build a product that will stand up under 
the hardest usage, rendering honest service; and 
that will fit the seed bed best. Second—To place 
within immediate reach of every farm, a competent 
dealer. The duty of that dealer is not simply to 
sell Oliver tools. He must co-operate with the 
farm owner to the fullest extent. 


Oliver dealers help to bring to the farm owners in 
their territory a more complete knowledge of the 
tillage required by the different soil conditions, of 
plow designs, of the proper plow hitches, of tractor 
construction and operation—information that the 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works has gained from over 
sixty years’ experience in the manufacture and study 
of farm implements. 


For Oliver is selling, not just plows, but results— 
not just farm implements, but more bushels. 


The Oliver dealer wants you to be satisfied. He 
realizes that it is just as much to his interest as it 
is to yours that you receive the fullest service of 
which Oliver Implements are capable, and he is 
ready to co-operate with you to the limit in mak- 
ing sure that you receive that service. 


This Spring, therefore, when you are buying a 
tractor, choose your plow and tractor tools carefully. 


Remember—that plow service and dealer service 
in all their phases mean more bushels. 
\ 

There’s an Oliver Dealer near you. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
South Bend, Indiana 
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“Oliver Plowed Fields 
Bring Greatest Yields” 


























Reid’s Yellow Dent | 
SEED CORN 
Direct from seed house on farm .Selected for higt 
yielding and early maturing. Cort sold fs tndividual 
ear tested and shipped in ear 
3. @. HEATH, KR. F. D. 4, West Liberty, Ia. 


E d 
FO R SA L E- Karty ¢ Ohio Bee i potatoes, 


tubers, 2@ to type. 
Parent stock was formaline treated “Direct from 
grower Dushel $1.50: throe bushel $4.00; ten bushel, 
$12.00. ira “ Alltame, Ronneby. Minn. 


Please mention this paper atm writing. ‘ at 65c each. 


FOR SALE 


450 bu. Big Navy Beans 


My own raising, No. 1 condition. 8% cents 5 bag lots 
or more; § cents emalier quantities. F. 0. B. Ruash- 
ville, Nebr. Sacks charged with beans. One-half 
money must accompany order 

EARLE K. COLW wAL. Rushville, Nebr. 


FOR SALE—SEED SPRING WHEAT 


Recieaned, lowa grown, from northern stock; Mar- 
quis, Red Fife and Macoron! (Durum). Either vart- 
ety at $2.50 per bu.. delivered at depots, Udell. Tim- 
othy Seed, recieaned, at $5.00 per bu. Good bags extra 
Cc. A. Hornaday, Seed Farms, Udell, la. 


Early picked, banger dried, sure stand corn. 


trigl, $4.00 per bushel in ear 
AXEL _M. LARSON, : 


SEED CORN 


best lever putup. Reid’s Yellow Dent and White 
Stiver King. 98% germination guaranteed; sold on 


Princeton, Hilinois. 





packed in wooden crates. 


GEORGE WICKS, 








Yellow Dent Seed Corn oss. 


This corn showed the test of 99 per cent and made 
an average of 80 bushels peracre. Shipped in ears 


Elmore, Minnesota 


Ffeece Wool Association 
The formation of the lowa divisiog 
of the Fleece Wool States Growers’ 4c. 
sociation is probably the only good 
thing that has come out of the recent 
history of wool production on +h 
farms of the state. The diffi eg 
and trials of the past year have sery, ? 
at least the purpose of bringing yo} 
producers together for a common con. 
sideration of their difficulties 

Reports from the secretary of the 
association show that the membersiipy 
of 400 is increasing rapidly, and that 
farmers of southeastern lowa are or. 
ganizif® rapidly for this end. Improve. 
ment of market conditions for sheep 
and wool is the basic idea of the asso- 
ciation. The extent of its proposed 
work and the nature of the organiza. 
tion can be judged from the constity- 
tion, printed below: 


CONSTITUTION. 
Article 1—Name—The name of this or. 
@anization shall be the Fleece "ool 


States Growers’ Association, Iowa Divi- 
sion. 

Article 2—Object—The object of this 
association will be: (1) ‘To improve meth- 
eds of marketing wool aind mutton: (2) 
to promote the breeding and improvement 
of sheep; (3) to aid members in buying, 
breeding and selling first-class animals: 
(4) ‘to disseminate information that is of 
vital interest to the sheep industry. 

Article 3—~Members—Any person inter- 
ested in sheep husbandry may become a 
member by payment of fees and by con- 
forming to the regulations of the associa- 
tion. 

Article 4—Meetings—The annual meet- 
ing of this association shall be held at 
such time and place as may be ordered by 
the executive committee. Special meet- 
ings may be called at ainy time or place 
that the executive committee may direct. 

Article 5—Officers and Duties—The of- 
ficers of this association shall consist of 
a president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, and a board of eleven directors, 
the same to be elected at the annual 
meeting of this association. The execu- 
tive committee will consist of the presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
and elever directors. The members of 
the board of directors will be chosen at 
each annual meeting by an accredited 
delegate, Tepresenting each county The 
representatives from each respective dis- 
trict will elect their own director. 

The duties of the president shall be to 
preside at all meetings of the association. 

The duties of the vice-president shall be 
to assist the president and to preside in 
his absence. 

The duties of the executive committee 
shall be to administer the affairs of the 
association. 

The duties of the secretary shall be to 
have charge of all eorrespondence of the 
association, also all books and papers be- 
longing to the association, and, with the 
president, shall issue calls for all meet- 
ings. 

The duties of the treasurer shall be to 
have charge of all funds belongimg to the 
association, and he shall receive all mem- 
bership fees and pay all bills of the asso- 
ciation and render a full report at each 
annual meeting. He shall give bond in 
such sum as the executive committee 
shall require, and hold the books of the 
association subject at all times to the in- 
spection of the executive committee. 

Article 6—Vacaincies—Vacanies in office 
shall be filled by the executive committee 
by appointment to serve the unexpired 
term 

Article 7—By-Laws and Amendments— 
By-laws may be proposed and adopted, 
or the constitution changed, by a major- 
ity vote of the members present ar 
regular meeting or at any special meet- 
ing, providing the amendment proposed 
is submitted in writing to the members 
ten days previous to the meeting. 

BY-LAWS 

Section 1—The membership fee of this 
association shall be one dollar a year. 

Section 2—County or district branches 
of this association may be organized un- 
der the direction and with the approval of 
the state association, and charge su' 
fees to provide for local expenses as their 
officials may adept. 

Wool Consumption Drops—Manuf 
ers used only 38,200,000 pounds of wool, 
grease equivalent, in January, 1919, a drop 
of 26,900,000 pounds from ‘the consumption 
in January last year. 





ture 


Germany to o Trade Ships for Food— 
Germany has refused to hand over the 
mereantile fleet to the Allies unless ade- 
quate food supplies, estimated at 2,500,000 
tons, are assured her until the new hart 
vest. The entente has not agreed to this, 
altho it is understood that a reaso! yable 
allowance for Germany will be made 





Hoover Head of Relief Work—Herbert 
C. Hoover, Food Administrator, has beet 
appointed by the president to have 


of the relief fund of $100,000,000 recé <_ 


charge 


appropriated by congress to be us 
feeding the needy people across th 
He will organize the American Retlie! 
ministration, and carry out the relief work 
contemplated by congress when approprl- 
ating this money. 
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(Our Sabbath School iE aean) 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 













Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 

















Renewal of the Covenant at 
Schechem 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March 28, 1919. Joshua, 23:1 to 24: 
98. Printed, Joshua, 23:1-13.) 

“And it came to pass after many 
days, when Jehovah had given rest 


unto Israel from all their enemies 
roundabout, and Joshua was old and 
well stricken in years; (2) that Joshua 
called for all Israel, for their elders 
and for their heads, and for their 
judges and for their officers, and said 
unto them, I am old and well stricken 
in years: (3) and ye have seen all that 


Jehovah your God hath done unto all 
these nations because of you; for Jeho- 
vah your God, he it is that hath fought 
for you. (4) Behold, I have allotted 
unto you these nations that remain, to 
be an inheritance for your tribes, from 
the Jordan, with all the nriions that I 
have cut off, even unto the great sea 
toward the going down of the sun. (5) 
And Jehovah your God, ‘he will thrust 
them out from before you, and drive 
them from out of your sight; and ye 
shall possess their land, as Jehovah 
your God spake unto you. (6) There- 
fore, be very courageous to keep and 
to do all that is written in the book of 
the law of Moses, that ye turn not 
aside therefrom to the right hand or to 
the left; (7) that ye come not among 
these nations, these that remain among 
you; neither make mention of the name 
of their gods, nor cause to swear by 
them, neither serve them, nor bow 
down yourselves unto them; (8) but 
cleave unto Jehovah your God, as ye 
have done unto this day. (9) For Je- 
hovah hath driven out from before you 
great nations and strong: but as for 
you, no man hath stood before you 
unto this day. (10) One man of you 
shall chase a thousand; for Jehovah 
your God, he it is that fighteth for you, 
as he spake unto you. (11) Take heed 
therefore unto yourselves, that ye love 
Jehovah your God. (12) Else if ye do 
at all go back, and cleave unto the 
remnant of these nations, even these 
that remain among you, and make mar- 
riages with them, and go in unto them, 
and they to you; know for a certainty 
that Jehovah your God will no more 
drive these nations from out of your 
sight; but they shall be a snare and 
a trap unto you, and a_ scourge 
m your sides, and thorns in your eyes, 
until ye perish from off this good land 
Which Jehovah your God hath given 
you.” 


The lesson tells of the general as- 
sembly of the Israelites near Shechem 
about the close of the reign of Joshua, 
called for the express purpose of re- 
hewing their covenant with Jehovah. 


It was not a gathering of the whole 
people, for that was impossible, on ac- 
count of numbers and distance, but an 
assembly of all the tribes on both sides 
of the Jordan, as represented by their 
“elders,” their “heads,” their “judges” 
and their “officers.” (Joshua, 24:1.) 
It was substantially a renewal by the 
new generation of the covenant first 
made thru Moses at Mount Sinai with 
the generation which came out of 
Egypt; second, thru Moses at Shittim, 
With the generation that was born in 
the wilderness; and third, now thru 
Joshua, with the generation that was 
born in the promised land, about 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years after 
they had entered that land. 

Some fifteen years had now passed 
Since the division of the land and the 
establishment of the cities of refuge, 
which was the subject of the last les- 
Son. During these years there seems 
to have been no general uprising of the 
Canaanites, tho there possibly might 
have been local insurrections. The 
veople had become settled in their 
new homes and were enjoying the lux- 
ury of houses which they never built, 
of fields which they never bought, of 
Vineyards and olive groves which they 
never planted. Luxury generally has a 

effect on the morals of a country. 
The great weakness of human nature 





is that it can not stand prosperity. 
Hence this people, instead of carrying 
out the Divine command to dispossess 
the Canaanites, were in more or less 
friendly relations with them, even re- 
sulting in intermarriage, which was 
expressly forbidden. “If ye do in any 
wise go back, and cleave unto the rem- 
nant of these nations, even these that 
remain among you, and make mar- 
riages with them, and goin unto them, 
and they to you, know to a certainty 
that the Lord your God will no more 
drive out any of these nations from be- 
fore you; ‘but they shall be a snare and 
a trap unto you, and a scourge in your 
sides, and thorns in your eyes, until ye 
perish from off this good land which 
Jehovah your God hath given you.” 
(Joshua, 23:12-13.) 

We learn further, from Joshua, 24: 
23, that they had adopted in many 
cases the idolatry and evil customs of 
the Canaanites. 


The expulsion of the Canaanites was 
not complete, and Joshua observed a 
marked decline of morals and a dispo- 
sition to fraternize with idolaters and 
idolatry. Hence he called this national 
assembly, the object of which was to 
hold up before the nation the true ideal 
of life and to solemnly pledge them to 
its realization. 

There seem to have been two great 
gatherings with this end in view—one, 
recorded in chapter 23, preparatory 
and educational, in which the ideal life 
was presented; and the second. held 
at the old sanctuary at Shechem, hal- 
lowed by the memories of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, a solemn consecration 
of the nation, near where they first 
crossed the Jordan to the work which 
lay ‘before them, by the announcement 
of the blessings and cursings at Mount 
Ebal and Gerizim. (See Deuteronomy, 
27; Joshua, 8:30-35.) 

(Some regard these two chapters as 
two reliable reports of the same ad- 
dress. Others regard the two chapters 
as dealing with two similar addresses 
on the same occasion, made to two 
separate gatherings of people.) In 
chapter 23 Joshua reviews what God 
had done for them: He had divided 
the land to the twelve tribes by lot. 
He had fought for them, so that none 
had been able to stand before them. 
Joshua warns them against marriage 
with the people of the land, and 
against idolatry, and gives the prom- 
ise that God will continue to fight for 
them if they love and serve Him, but 
will forsake them if they do not. 

Joshua, now a very old man, makes 
a farewell address. After reciting the 
fact that the immediate ancestors of 
Abraham were idolaters, that he repre- 
sented the reform movement, the re- 
vival of the true religion; after further 
recounting the fact that their fathers 
had lapsed into idolatry in Egypt, as 
they did again at Mount Sinai; after 
reciting briefly the mighty works done 
by Jehovah in their behalf, he urged 
them now to put away the gods that 
were among them. “Now therefore fear 
Jehovah, and serve him in sincerity 
and in truth; and put away the gods 
which your fathers served on the other 
side of the flood, and in Egypt; and 
serve ye Jehovah.” This proves con- 
clusively that there were at this time, 
only fifteen years after the division of 
the land, lapses into the practice of 
idolatry. 

Joshua had too much experience with 
human nature, and with the Israelite 
nature in particular, to be satisfied 
with any perfunctory promises. In ef- 
fect, he says: If you think the service 
of the Lord is a hard service, look at 
the results, the character it develops, 
the protection it affords, as seen im all 
your past history as a nation and as 
individuals; look into the home life of 
those that serve the Lord—look at 
their public life, look at their individ- 
ual character. Then look at the char- 
acter and the public and home life of 
the Canaanites around you; study 
their morals, observe the judgments 
that Jehovah has visited on them for 
their sins. Then make an intelligent 
choice now and for all time. The Lord 















| 750 Workers 
350 Watches 


| The Hamilton Watch Factory turns 
| out only 350 watches per day — with a 
force of 750 workers. 


of carload production—that isn’t missed 
by the man of accurate habit and 


There is a moral here — in this day 
i orderly mind. 


The Hamilton is probably the most 
accurate watch in the world. 
standard on American Railroads because 
Hl it is carried by more railroad men than 
all other watches put together. 


familton|[Jatch 


“* The Watch of Railroad Accuracy "’ 


The American Farmer, like the man 
of affairs in any other business, knows 
that all watches are not Hamiltons, 
either in accuracy or in dependability. 

If you are the kind of a man to whom 
accuracy in a watch meanssomething, then go 
to your jeweler’s, and inspect his Hamiltons. 
You can choose your Hamilton from a total 
of 22 models, ranging in price from $32 to 
$160. Hamilton movements alone, $17 ($19.50 
in Canada) and up. 


Send today for ‘The Time- 
keeper’’ which tells the story Aa 
of the Hamilton and shows 

thevarious models with prices 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY <i 
Dept. 78, Lancaster, Perinsylvania 
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then and now wants a free-will service. 
“If it seems evil unto you to serve Je- 
hovah, choose ye this day whom ye 
will serve.” 


I fancy that this great assembly was 
not greatly different from a modern 
Christian church during a_ revival 
meeting. When those who are willing 
to be on the Lord’s side are asked to 
stand up, I have observed that very 
few of the congregation remain sitting. 
So in this case the “elders,” “heads,” 
and “officers” promptly responded. 
“And the people answered and said, 
Far be it from us that we should for- 
sake the Lord, to serve other gods; for 
Jehovah, our God, he it is that brought 
us up and our fathers up out of the 
land of Egypt, from the house of bond- 
ase, and- that did those great signs in 
our sight,” etc. 

Joshua evidently felt that he was not 
getting at the bottom of things, just as 
ministers often feel that promises to 
serve the Lord are good only for the 
hour of service, and lack a good deal 
of performance on Monday, and there- 
fore replies: “Ye can not serve the 
Lord, for he is a holy God; he is a 
jealous God; he will not forgive your 
transgression nor your sins. If ye for- 
sake Jehovah, and ye serve foreign 
gods, then he will turn and do you 
evil, and consume you, after that he 
hath done you good.” In other words, 
he says the service of the Lord is not 
an easy service; it involves hard work, 
strength to resist the temptations 
round about you on every side, courage 
to do your duty, and often involves 
sacrifice. Your God is a holy God; He 
will not countenance slackness nor sin. 
He will not tolerate the worship of 
other gods. He demands a strenuous 
life in the way of righteousness. He is 
jealous of His honor and will not ac- 
cept any divided services. 

When ‘these “elders,” “heads,” and 
“officers” protested in all sincerity that 
they would serve the Lord, Joshua did 
three things. He made them confess 
that they were witnesses to this sol- 
emn covenant. “Ye are witnesses 
against yourselves that ye have chos- 





en you Jehovah, to serve him. And 
they said, We are witnesses.” Next 
he said to them: If you are telling me 
the truth, put away the strange gods 
that are among you. Let me tell you 
that profession of loyalty to God in 
public and to a strange god in your 
homes do not go together. Jesus put 
forth the same truth when He said: 
“Ye can not serve God and Mammon,” 
which answered to idolatry at the time 
of Joshua. Third, Joshua selected a 
large rock which stood by the taber- 
nacle, which seems to have been 
moved from Shiloh to Shechem during 
this general assembly, and said: “Be- 
hold, this stone shall be a witness 
against us; for it hath heard all the 
words of Jehovah which he spake unto 
us; it shall be therefore a witness 
against you, lest ye deny your God.” 

The necessity of making a deliber- 
ate choice can not be too forcibly im- 
pressed on the young. 

A failure to form a high ideal of 
character is fatal to the highest suc- 
cess. 

The Christian is never too old to re- 
new his vows. 

Seasons of special religious services 
are as essential today as they were in 
Joshua’s day, for the reason that the 
temptation to fall into the world’s cus- 
toms and habits is as great now as 
then, and perhaps greater, because of 
the ever-increasing luxuriousness of 
modern life. 





An Income Tax Question 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In your issue of February 21st, re- 
ferring to the income tax law, you say, 
‘The cost of feed, seed and fertilizer 
used are deductible items.’ Does this 
mean that if I use seed and feed of my 
own raising, I may deduct their value; 
or does it mean feed, seed, ete:, bought 
from other parties?” 

Such items are deducted only when 
bought and paid for, and are, therefore, 
an expense. They are not deductible 
when raised on the farm. 
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Country Thrift 
Everywhere now the campaign is on 
to teach thrift; in the schools the 
pupils will be presented with “Little 
Lessons in Thrift’; thru the papers we 
will be educated along lines of thrift. 
The newspapers in Iowa are endeavor- 


| 
| 


ing to obtain community figures on 
budgets, and counting the margins of 
savings that have actually been made 
by families thru using a budget for 
household expenses as examples of 
thrift } 
Thrift is making everything go as 
far and do as much as it can. The 


town housekeeper can make her bud- 


get of living costs, including rents, 
food and clothing, with doctor bills 
and dentist bills, and be reasonably 
sure of following the budget, since 


she has a salary to count on. She can 
also take advantage of out-of-season 
sales. However, her temptations to 
spend are greater than those of the 
country. It is not unusual to find that 
the savings effected in one department 
over and above the amount given in 
the budget are considered as “velvet.” 
These savings are what the govern- 
ment wishes us to putin Thrift stamps 
—thereby both eating our cake, in the 
way of virtuous feeling of helping our 
country, and keeping it too, since these 
stamps are a profitable investment. 

Thrift in the country, in addition to 
making everything go as far as it can, 
includes also making things do as well 
as they can. 

It is possible to lose pounds of cream 
thru a clogged separator, and thru too 


fast or too slow operation of the sep- 
arator Thrift prevents this waste. 
Farmers must buy in quantities or 
waste time going back and forth to 
town for provisions. When there is 


plenty on hand, it is harder to skimp. 
One country housekeeper who kept ac- 
counts and knew approximately the 
amount of sugar she used each month, 
cut down the amount without feeling 
it by putting a small coffee spoon in 
the sugar bowl instead of the deep 
sugar scoop, and using a flour scoop 
in the sugar box for measuring sugar 
for cooking instead of the measuring 
cup she formerly used. “My sauce is 
a little less sweet,” she said; “but it 
is sweet enough, and when I find a 
recipe takes more scoopfuls to fill the 
measuring cup than I had realized, I 
look up my war cook book, and use 
one calling for less sugar. The family 
have always taken too much sugar in 
tea and coffee. We have thrown out 
pounds of sugar caked in the bottom 
of the cups. With the coffee spoon 
measure, two spoonfuls make enough 
sweetening when dissolved.” This is 
thrifty. 

Thrift in the country means feeding 
the chickens so well that they manu- 
facture eggs out of the waste products 
of the kitchen, together with a liberal 
alowance of grain. 

Thrift in the country should also in- 
clude such care of the farm house- 
keeper, who has so large a part in the 
success of the farmer, as to make her 
ministrations and service go as far as 
they can. We need conservation of the 
mothers. Recently a good wife suf- 
fered an acute attack of neuritis. The 
masseuse in the Turkish ‘bath panior 
to which the doctgr sent her asked: 
“Do you haye good times? You should 
have some entertainment, something to 
take you away from your work.” 

Nothing yields better returns to the 
family and to the nation than invest- 
ments which make the women more 
efficient 





A Suggestive Program 


The following program sent out by 
the Chicago Women’s Club is sugges- 
tive. The garden is one of the places 
where the women of town and country 
can get together. The program as out- 
lined here is of special interest. We 
believe every club would be benefited 
by devoting some time to garden con- 
ference. 


February 24th—Local soil condi- 
tions; preparation of soil; fertilizers: 
hot beds; cold frames. 

March 3d—Planning the garden: 


early planting; succession. 

March 10th—Joint meeting with the 
Chicago Housewives’ League: salad 
plants; transplanting; cultivation: the 
forcing of salad plants in winter. 

March 17th—General planting; vari- 
eties and quantity; garden successes 
and failures. 

March 24th—Insecticides; late plant- 
ing; harvesting and storing. 

March 3lst—Flowers. 











‘ shouted Blacky, 
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Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or Write plainly 
and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address all orders to Pattern DEPARTMENT OF 
Watvaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





Dress—Cut 
years. The 


One-Piece 


and 14 


Girls’ 


No. 8539 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
dress is cut in one piece from shoulder to 


hem, with a coat-like closing at center 
front. 

No. 9049—Ladies’ and 
Waist—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
and 46 inches bust measure. The waist 
has a smart notched collar which is i 
one with the vest of plain material. 

No. 9048—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The apron is cut all in one piece, and the 


Misses’ Shirt- 
40, 42, 44 


neck is slashed and laced with a cotton 
tape. 
No. 9083—Ladies’ One-Piece. Plaited 


Skirt—Cut in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
waist measure. The skirt is plaited at 
each side. of the front, to give the effect 
of a wide panel. 
No, 9063—Child’s 


sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years 


Undergarment—Cut in 
The under- 


garment set consists of an under-waist 
and drawers, the latter opening at the 
sides and across the waist-line at the 
back. 








| SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind," 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Hooty the Owl Gets Even 


caw, caw!"" That was Blacky 

His cousin, Sammy Jay, heard 
him, and straightway started for the big 
hemlock on the top of which Blacky the 
Crow was sitting. On the way, he stopped 
to tell all his relatives to come along as 
quickly as they could, so as not to miss 
the fun. 

“What is Blacky the Crow making such 
a fuss about?’ asked Johnny Chuck 

“He's found Hooty the Owl asleep, and 
we're going to have some fun," replied 
Sammy Jay. 

“That's a shame," said 
indignantly “You ought 
of yourself, Sammy Jay.” 

Sammy just stuck his tongue out at 
Johnny Chuck, flirted some dust off his 
blue-and-white coat tails, and hurried on. 
By the time he reached the big hemlock, 
all the crows of the Green Forest were 
there, and such a racket as they were 
making! Of course, they had waked up 
Hooty the Owl, and he was very cross, as 
people who are. waked out of a sound 
sleep are apt to be. He sat with his back 
against the tree, and he puffed his feath- 
ers out until he looked three times as big 
as he really is. 


“Caw, 
the Crow. 


Johnny Chuck, 
to be ashamed 


“Hooty is a coward! 
Hooty is a thief! 

If Hooty comes te my house, 
He'll surely come to grief!” 


behind and 


slipping up 

















Water Where You Want It— 
When You Want It! 





oo 


= IHAT’S the 
ad farm home! 








— 


joy of plumbin3, in the 


Just turn the faucet, 


Y and there's water, hot and cold, for 


the refreshin3, tub bath or shower; for 
cooking, and for washin3, dishes at the 


| kitehen sink; for washstands and closets; 


for the hardest household task of all—the 


family laundry. 


Comfort steps in whén plumbing, comes. 
much of it, disappears at the same time. 


Drudzery, 


And it's 


easy, and comparatively inexpensive, for any farm 
home to have these conveniences and luxuries repre- 


“Standard” 


Plumbing Fixtures 
For Bath, Kitchen and Laundry 
An illustrated booklet describing, “Standard” fixtures— for 


fine houses or modest ones; elaborate fixtures and fittings, 
or the inexpensive kind—will be sent free on request. 


“Standard” Plumbin3, Fixtures are standard. You know 
them by the “Standard” Green and Gold Label. 


Write for the booklet. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF ‘Standard’ PLUMBING FIXTURES 


sented by 


Cedar Rapids Pump Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Kretschmer Mfg. Co., Dubuque, lowa 

L. H. Kurtz Co., Des Moines, lowa 

La Crosse Plumbing Supply Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


Leighton Supply Co., Fort Dodge, lowa 

A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co., Dubuque, lowa 
Waterloo Mfg. Co., Waterlos, lowa 
Wigman-Curtis Co., Sioux City, lowa 





pulling Hooty’s coat tails. Hooty snapped 
his bill and hissed fiercely. But he could 
not see very well because the sun was 
bright, and so Blacky had no trouble in 
keeping out of his way 

“Wait till it’s dark, Blacky the Crow! 
You wait till it’s dark!” snapped Hooty 
the Owl. 

Blacky stopped teasing for a minute, 
and shivered just a bit under his black 
coat. He knew how fierce Hooty was 
when he could see, and, to tell the truth, 
he really had rather not meet him after 
dark. Just then Sammy Jay flew almost 
into Hoeoty’s face, and cried: 


““Hooty is a blind man! 
Hooty can not see! 
Who's afraid of Hooty 

In the hemlock tree?’ 


Blacky forgot all his fears, and once 
more led the tormentors of Hooty. 

Now, Hooty was not only sleepy and 
half blind in the bright light, but his 
stomach was so full of good things that 








he could hardly move. So he just snappe¢ 
and hissed and scolded, keeping his 
against the tree, until the crows and J 
grew tired of their fun, and one by one 
went about their business. As the last 
one, with a final jeer, flew away, Hooty 
the Owl settled himself to sleep again. 
“Wait, you just wait!’’ he 
darkly. ; 
“Good-night, Hooty,”’ cried one of the 
Merry Little Breezes, as he went hurrying 
thru the Green Forest just as jolly, round, 
red Mr. Sun was going to bed behind the 
Purple Hills. ; 
“Goed-night,” grumbled Hooty the (W) 
and blinked his big, round eyes. Then he 
blinked them again, and shook out hs 
feathers and yawned. He had had a good 
rest since the crows and jays left him 
“Don’t see what everybody goes to bed 
for, just at the best part of the day,” s2'4 
Hooty to himself, for you know Hooty the 
Owl sleeps when the sun shines and {lies 
abroad when the shadows creep out from 
the Purple Hills. 
(Concluded next week) 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Indecency in Dress 


As our readers know, the last week 
of February was a week when all over 
the country women doctors and teach- 
ers put on a campaign of education 
regarding social diseases. Not only 
were women and girls informed of the 
menace of these diseases, and shown 
thru moving pictures women suffering 
from diseases of this nature, but they 
were warned of their own responsibil- 
ity. They were urged to teach chil- 
dren the story of life before it reached 
them thru the mouth of the vulgar. 
They were also warned that woman’s 
dress has been the source of trouble 
and temptation. So widespread has 
been this campaign that it assumed 
proportions which attracted the atten- 
tion of all the leading papers, as well 
as of the women’s clubs. The Outlook, 
for February 26th, has the following: 

“It is not amiss to call attention in 
these columns to the resolution adopt- 
ed by the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, in regard to wo- 
men’s dress, which we quote: ‘Where- 
as, the designers of women’s evening 
gowns have led fashion to the extreme 
limit of indecency, and this is having 
a most demoralizing effect upon the 
youth of the country; therefore, be it 
resolved that we women of New York 
do all in our power to urge women to 
dress modestly, and that we, thru a 
committee appointed by the president 
of the city federation, seek to control 
indeecncy in dress by appeealing to 
designers of women’s fashions and the 
leading shops, and by a public appeal 
to women.’ 

“In the discussion of this resolution, 
members of the federation stated that 
the fashion in evening gowns was par- 
ticularly objected to, and declared that 
if they were not successful in their ap- 
peal to the designers and shop-keepers 
to bar such extreme styles, they would 
decline to purchase or wear the gowns. 
We hope that the women in other com- 
munities will follow the fashion which 
the women of New York City have set 
resolution.” 

The Georgette waists have been 
banned in the public schools of Des 
Moines this year, not becausc of their 
gossamer texture, which reveals the 







bv this 


body, but because of the threatened 
coal situation. Country girls are not 
as a rule subject to rebuke for their 
evening gowns, but their bodices are 


as the bodice of the fashion- 
ty lady—disgracefully thin, very 
nd with nothing to speak of un- 
We need a campaign in the 
country for more petticoats under the 
sheer summer dress, corset covers that 
cover more of the body, and bodices 
higher in the neck. 
re was a time when the bad wo- 
man could be told from the good wo- 
man by her dress. For the last few 





years this distinction has been made 
impossible because sweet, pure girls 
have thoughtlessly adopted the same 
dress as the woman of the streets. 
Here is where mothers should step in 
and as one person adopt the resolution 


1Gopted by the New York City Federa- 
nm of Women’s Clubs, thus helping 
to control indecency in dress. 





For St. Patrick’s Day 

A reader writes: 

; “What can we do for a St. Patrick’s 
Jay party, and what would you sug- 
sest for games?” 

Since we are not yet back to our 
ere-m ir abundance, refreshments must 
de light: Sandwiches (green), little 
cakes with green icing, green tea and 
om ne fruit salad are delicious and 
oundant. 
_ To color the sandwiches and the 
‘cing on the cake, use vegetable color- 
ig, which is harmless; or the sand- 
Wiches could have lettuce filling and 

ted with green ribbon. Use the fol- 
lowing recipe for the little cakes: Mix 

‘a cupful of butter or butter sub- 
> with a cupful of sugar and two 
of flour; add a little grated 
or lemon; then stir in one 
© and a cupful of sour milk in which 
@ teaspoonful of soda has been dis- 





solved. Beat thoroly and bake in lit- 
tle gem pans. This quantity will make 
from eighteen to twenty-four cakes, 
depending on the size of the pans. Do 
not think this is too thin; it is all 
right. Make the icing as usual, put- 
ting in the vegetable coloring as above. 
Lemon in green tea is usually liked 
better than cream. 

As to games, if you have lots of 
spools, try blowing soap bubbles thru 
the spools. They make an excellent 
bubble. A good plan is to divide the 
guests into groups by ‘giving out num- 
bers; those bearing the same number 
belong to the same group. Have each 
group give a charade. Much depends 
on the age and sex of the guests. For 
grown-ups, progressive conversation is 
as enjoyable as anything. Have a pro- 
gression at the sound of a bell, so that 
half of each table moves forward to 
the next table or group every time the 
bell rings. Get as many as possible 
to take part in the evening’s enter- 
tainment, and don’t have cliques in 
corners if it can possibly be avoided. 





Soy Beans for Diabetes 


In Asiatic countries, the soy bean 
and the products made from it are an 
important part of the food crop. We 


have only begun to use the soy bean 
on the general table since the conser- 
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vation program, altho the doctors for 
some time ‘have recommended it as a 
food for those afflicted with diabetes. 
In China, the beans are soaked in 
water and roasted. The Agricultural 
Year-Book directs that the beans be 
soaked for twelve hours in a 10 per 
cent salt solution, boiled slowly for 
thirty minutes, and ‘then roasted to a 
light brown. Use the yellow-seeded or 
the green-seeded varieties. 

Soy bean. milk is made by soaking 
the beans for a few hours, then crush- 
ing them in a meat grinder, and boil- 
ing the product in three times as much 
water for thirty minutes. This liquid 
is strained, and used in creaming 
vegetables, in milk chocolate, and in 
custard. It is also allowed to get sour 
and used as sour milk. 

Because the soy bean contains only 
a trace of starch, it is recommended as 
a food for persons requiring a food 
with a low starch content. To cook 
soy beans as beans, they should be 
boiled slowly, with a small amount of 
soda added to the water. Once they 
begin to boil, they should continue till 
done. They can be mixed to good ad- 
vantage with the field or navy beans 
for baking, using two-thirds soy beans 
and one-third navy beans. 

Soy bean oil has been studied with 
other oils by the Office of Home Eco- 
nomics, and found to compare favor- 
ably with the more common table oils 
with respect to digestibility. 


Write It Up 


When the neighborhood puts on a 
program of any kind; when a good 
entertainment is given at the school 
house or church, write it up for the lo- 
cal paper. Nothing adds more to the 
enthusiasm of a community than see- 
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ing a record of what they have done 
in the papers; something they can clip 
and send back to the old home. It is 
not a matter of seeing one’s own name 
in the paper, but of being a part of a 
community which does things. Then, 
too, those who thought the pleasure to 
be gained was not worth the trouble of 
getting ready and going will read the 
account of the good time, regret they 
were not there, and next time the at- 
tendance will be larger. 

Sometimes reading the account of a 
neighborhood function adds dignity to 
it for those who were there. The actor 
in a play does not get the benefit of a 
drama unless he can get off the stage 
and watch it played. The people of a 
community that gets together in com- 
munity gatherings do not realize the 
benefits until they see them at a dis- 
tance. How often it happens that we 
bewail the passing of the good times 
in a former home, and don’t realize 
that equally good opportunities are 
about us in the present home. 

We once knew a step-mother of a 
badly-spoiled only child. The second 
mother had been a teacher, and strove 
to give the child pleasure in the little 
joys of every-day life. Often she would 
stop to call his attention to what was 
going on: “Think, Donald,” she would 
say, “isn’t this a good time. Wasn't 
it lucky we came this way?” 

When we read over the good times 
in which we have shared, we have a 
feeling of unity with the neighborhood 
which we do not have if every com- 
munity gathering is blotted out with- 
out record., A publicity man or woman 
in every community, whose business 
it is to make public thru the papers 
what is going on, is good advertising 
for a community, and makes the peo- 
ple feel that it was “lucky they came 
this way.” 
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Delco-Light is a complete electric plant. 
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“We Should Have Had Electric. Lights Long Ago’ 


Light at the touch of a button—bright, clean, safe—no wonder Delco-Light users 


ELECT 
ree W. H. MOULTON 
eS TCOo., 





“Electricity for 
every farm” 


c It furnishes all the light youcan use. It 
provides power to pump water—to operate the churn, cream separator, washing 
machine, corn sheller etc. 


It‘saves so much time and labor that it actually pays for itself, 


There are over 70,000 satisfied users 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CO., Dayton, Ohio 
Makers of DELCO-LIGHT Products 


RIC FARM LIGHTING CO., 1212 Locust St., Des Moines, la. 
323 South Third St., | Cedar Rapid 
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The Electric Plant that RUWS ON KEROSENE 
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The Finest Thing For 
Brood Sows and YoungPigs 
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Read What Simon Hoffman 
@ CI have been feeding COLUMBIAN STOCK POWDERS for 25 years.99 
Nothing I have ever tried can compare with them as a worm expeller 
and conditioner. I have never lost a hog from worms or disease dur- 
ing that 25 years, There is no question about the saving of feed they 
effect and the increased gain. They are the finest thing in the world 
for brood sows and young pigs. 
—SIMON HOFFMAN, Humboldt, Neb. 


Bi A FOR BROOD SOWS 
OL === FOR GROWING Pies 
FOR ALL CATTLE 
STOCK POWDERS. ronuonrses, sneer 
More money would be made by stockmen if more attention 
was given to brood sows BEFORE farrowing. If sows were “conditioned”— 
put in the best health, kept free from worms, blood enriched, systems cleansed 


and purified, larger and stronger litters would be a natural result. The pigs 
would have more vitality, develop faster and grow into more money. 


That’s the result thousands are getting from feeding COLUM- 
BIAN STOCK POWDERS to brood sows and all stock: —2ABBaBaSS=S=——— 


Pll Prove All This Before You Invest a Cent 


All I ask you to do is to write me a postal or letter 
for my New Free Book—“HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
LIVE STOCK PROFITS”—and get some facts and figures 
which will surprise you, I'll also tell you about our Colum- 
bian Hog Oiler and how you can get a COLUMBIAN SELF- 
FEEDER—FREE. Write to me today. 
FRANK R. McDERMAND, President 
Columbian Hog & Cattle Powder Co. 

1463 Genesee Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Build a modern, sanitary house, that keeps your hogs 
freer from disease; then they will make quicker, more economical 
gains, and bigger profits for you. Get plenty of direct sunlight and 
pure air. Put in the latest and best roof windows—the windows with 
the peak construction, that give you full advantage of every bit of 
sunhght. Use the new and better kind— 


WEMTILATING 
ID ROOF WINDOW 


and get direct sunlight through clear, No climbing up on the of 0 Clean of 
unfrosted glass, with its 100 per cent the dust, dirt and chaff, 
germ killing and health giving power Every IDEAL window is a ventilating 








endiminished. Ideal Windows put di- window, with a storm-preof ventilator 
rect sunlight on your hog house floor high up on the top side——2 feet higher 
more hours aday than any other window than the ordinary window——where it 
on the market. lets out all the hot, foul air as it rises. 
Hail stones glance harmlessly off their Ventilates better than the ordinary wia- 
sloping panes. No screens necessary. dow, and without dangerous drafts. 


Ask your dealer about IDEALS or write us today for illustrat- 
eJ circular and full details about this new and better window. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
LO6 S, E. Fifth St., DES MOINES, IOWA 











One Man Alone 
Handles Biggest Stumps! 


To prove the Kirstin is the most power- 
ful, speedy and efficient Stump Puller, we 
will s nip he any size or style on 30 or pl 
Free Trial. Send no money. When Puller 





Try it 30 Days Free 
Send No Money 











the hardest work 
return at our expense, you don’t risk a 


Thousands j comes, try it on pose own Sy * 
4 Kirstins / - every severe test—let it prove that it wi 
of Kirstins do easior and quicker. If satisfied, keep Puller. If not 
penny. Four easy waye to pay... 


ciple. One man alo 
operates. Just a few pounds on the handle means tons on the 
stump stump starta th speed 
the stump, roots and ail, 
for most te Stump Puller 
and our it 


terms ‘ta! ‘s 
oy one — 
oa frolght! Low peteee sow. Writs 
on KIRSTIN CO. boy Lud Street 
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Steer Pasture Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty-four yearling steers 
averaging 750 pounds, which are being 
fed silage, oil meal, clover hay and a 
little corn. I expect to run out of sil- 
age in about six weeks, and am think- 
ing of finishing them on blue grass 
for the June market. I have plenty of 
hay, corn and oil meal. Will twelve 
acres of blue grass be sufficient for 
these steers? If not, please suggest 
something I might sow for early pas- 
ture, to be plowed up later and planted 
to soy beans or corn in June.” 

Ordinarily it is wise to figure on 
about one acre of pasture for the aver- 
age steer on a heavy ration of corn. 
Everything considered, however, we 
believe our correspondent can get 
along very nicely with his twelve acres 
for these twenty-four steers. Of course 
this means that he may have to feed 
considerable hay as well as a rather 
heavy grain ration. But since he is 
aiming to market in June, we believe 
he can get alomg very nicely by feeding 
these twenty-four steers a rather 
heavy grain ration on the twelve acres 
of pasture. If plenty of silage were 
available, we would advise finishing 
off the steers in the dry lot, and not 
turning them on pasture, as generally 
there is considerable shrink during the 
first two weeks after turning fattening 
steers on pasture. An average daily 
ration of fourteen to sixteen pounds of 
corn, a pound or two of oil meal and 
a little hay should answer the purpose 
very nicely after these steers are put 
on pasture. 





Self-Feeding Hogs 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Will it be all right to self-feed pigs 
corn and tankage as soon as they learn 
to eat? Would the pigs eat too much 
corn and get fat and chuffy? They 
will be on blue grass this coming sea- 
son. Would it be all right to feed 
some pigs that I wish to keep for 
brood sows, on self-feeders of corn and 
tankage? Will brood sows eat too 
mueh tankage if they have access to 
it in a self-feéder and are not fed 
much corn?” 

Hogs destined for market ordinarily 
come along splendidly when put on 
self-feeders of corn and tankage as 
soon as they are old enough to eat. 
Occasionally there are complaints of 
hogs fed in this manner getting too fat 
and chuffy, but this fault is generally 
due more to the heredity than to feed- 
ing. Gilts which are to be kept for 
brood sows may be fed on self-feeders 
of corn and tankage, but we would or- 
dinarily prefer, if convenient, that they 
be brought along more slowly. To a 
breeding gilt, we would feed daily 
about one-fifth of a pound of tankage, 
together with three or four pounds of 
corn or whatever is necessary to bring 
her along in the flesh desired. We 
certainly would not follow the policy 
of restricting the corn and allowing 
the tankage at free-will. 





Barley Versus Corn for Cattle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of ground 
barley compared with corn for cattle? 
Will cattle make satisfactory gains on 
ground barley fed in connection with 
good ‘tame hay?” 

At the South Dakota station they 
fed one lot of steers an average daily 
ration of 14.8 pounds of ground bar- 
ley, 1.5 pounds of oil meal, and 14.2 
pounds of corn silage; whereas anoth- 
er lot received 16.8 pounds of ground 
corn, 1.7 pounds of oil meal and 14.2 
pounds cf corn silage. The barley 
steers gained 2.1 pounds daily, while 
the corn steers gained 2.2 pounds. It 
required in this experiment slightly 
less barley ‘to produce one hundred 
pounds of gain than of corn. Ina 
Montana experiment a number of years 
ago, they found ground barley and 
ground wheat of practically the same 
value for fattenimg cattle. With hogs, 
ground barley does not seem to be 
quite equal to corn, but with cattle 
there seems to be very little difference 
pound for pound. Nevertheless, when 
the greater necessity of grinding bar- 














ley is taken into consideratio: 
would be inclined to give ba: 
value per cwt. of only about 
cent as much as corn. 

A ration of ground barley and i 
tame hay should produce just ¢ 
the same results as a ration of com 
and good tame hay. With both bari 
and corn, it is advisable to add just 
little something in the way of oil mea 
or cottonseed meal. 








To Avoid Shrink 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I want to ship a load of cattle some 
time this month, and want to know 
how to cut down the shrink to the 
minimum. I am feeding silage, corn. 
cottonseed meal and corn fodder. | 
am reducing the silage in the ration 
now. I can feed clover.” 

Silage-fed cattle have the reputation 
of shrinking rather more than other 
cattle on the way to market. However, 
they often take such a good fill when 
they get ‘to market that the net sh 
age is mo more than with other cattk 

To cut down shrinkage, it is a good 
plan, a day or so before shipment, to 
cut down considerably on the grain ang 
silage and feed to a rather large ex- 
tent on hay. A good quality of mixed 
clover and timothy is as good as any- 
thing. The idea is to place the cattle 
on cars full of rather dry food. 
shippers used to advise feeding oats 
but inasmuch as the oats may appear 
in the droppings in the yards, the buy- 
ers May, as a result, discriminate 
against such cattle. Oats may possibly 
be effective in preventing shrink, but 
on account of the possibility of dis- 
crimination, it is doubtless well to 
avoid dats. 


Feeding a Bull 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I have purchased a pure-bred S! 






Some 





yrt- 
rt 





horn bull, seven months old, weighing 


about 600 pounds, and would like to 
know what to feed him in order to in- 
sure a large-framed, well-proportioned 
animal. I have alfalfa, clover, corn and 
oats, and can get oil meal and bran. 
How should they be fed? Would it be 
better to have the grain ground or fed 
whole? The bull is now sucking a cow 
giving about two gallons of milk per 
day.” 

Good feeding will bring out the fine 
points which have been given to an an- 
imal by his ancestors. If this ‘bull is of 
good ancestry, our correspondent 
should be able to bring out his fine 
points by feeding him all the clover 
and alfalfa hay he cares for, together 
with a grain mixture of five parts of 
corn, three parts of oats, two parts of 
bran and one part of oil meal. From 
the standopint of the bull, it makes 
very little difference whether the corn 
and oats are fed whole or ground 


Silage for Steers Which Are 
to Go on Grass 


An lowa correspondent writes that 
he fed considerable silage to his steers 
last winter and they didn’t make the 
gains on pasture last summer that 
they should have made. He has some 
more steers this winter, and wonders 
if there is danger of feeding them too 
much silage, in view of the fact that he 
is expecting to put them on pas 
next summer. 

Indications are that steers which are 
fed on silage will not make quite as 
heavy gains on pagture as if they had 
not been fed silage. However, the 
steers fed on silage will generally 
reach a heavier weight and make & 
greater total profit at the end of the 
pasture season than steers which 
been fed no silage the preceding wit- 
ter. For instance, 700-pound cattle im 
December, fed on silage during thé 
winter, might come out weighing 
around 950 pounds when put on pas- 
ture, and in the fall reach a final 
weight of 1,150 pounds. The same kind 
of cattle without silage might come 
out weighing 850 pounds when put on 
pasture, with a final weight in the fall 
of around 1,100 pounds. In such a case 
the silage steers might not have gained 
quite so much on pasture, but the net 
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Wonderful Power 
Built i a Light Tractor 


E ALLWORK is a practical, 
| light- -weight, high-powered tractor 
‘ uaranteed to burn kerosene suc- 
cessfully. Possesses a surplus of 
t power for pulling3 plows through 
id or condition of soil. 


pped with a large 4-cylinder motor 
bore and 6-inch stroke)—the type and 
size of engine usually employed to pull ¢ 
plows, This engine is set crosswise on the 
frame, thus giving direct spur-gear drive. 
No bevel gears. This assures lO to 15 per cent 
ver at the drawbar, 
ll kinds of belt work, too. Will run 
r, corn sheller, feed grinder, or do 
lof belt work. It is an all-year-’round 
; gives economical and efficient serv- 
ring, Summer, Autumn and Wixzter. 
Write for Cataleg. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box 554 Quincy, Ill. 
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Kerosene Tractor 


“Backed By 12 Years of Tractor Experien 














CoughCured 


Lung and Intestinal Worms De- 
stroyed, or No Money Asked. 


DOBRY’S HOG REMEDY 


GUARANTEED to cure congh, destroy lung 
and intestinal Worms; put hogs in the best of 





healt prevent cholera. In use for 25 years. 
Abe tely safe and reliable. Sent on 60 days’ 
trial hout money. Give number, sizes and 
u 1 of the hogs. We will send a sufficient 
amount of the remedy. if it fails, no money 
will be asked. 


Vv. A. Nolte, R. No. 4, Lacona, Iowa, writes: 
iclosing draft to pay for the medicine I 
of you on 60 days’ trial,which proved to 
)d remedy. The hogs sure do lose the 
ms, and start right off as if they had new 


“JOHN DOBRY MANUFACTURING CO. 

































CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 
D 2h ' OM A ae oe ue " 
3 ° SS SSS oa s 
PIRSige ea, toupee |i > 
Don't Send Any Money! i t oe Wes 
send eight cups and free Zz 
blans to make 18 bushel Box Ze. 
, § Eight. cups cost \Z 


nber $4. You PS 5 
save $14 and have the 2 

{ feeder made. 30 Days Free Trial. If you wish, send $11.40 
sh. Iwill return your money if you are not fully satisfied. 
7 aon Se MFG. & SUPPLY HOUSE 





Box M86 
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| oddesbian ccalll ‘a with them. Never- 
theless, if the idea is to get cheap pas- 
ture gains, we would feed only enough 
silage to make average daily gains of 
one and a third to one and a half 
pounds. 





Steer Ration 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty-four head of steers, 
averaging 850 pounds. Will you sug- 
gest a balanced ration for them? I 
have for roughage oat straw, meadow 
hay and silage, having twenty feet of 
silage in a 14-foot silo. For grain I 
have plenty of corn and a half ton of 
oil meal on hand. Do you recommend 
cottonseed meal in preference to oil 
meal?” 

To start with, we suggest that our 
correspondent get his as soon 
as possible on a heavy silage ration of 
about forty to fifty pounds per steer 
daily, with a little hay and straw, two 
or three pounds of cottonseed meal or 
oil meal, and possibly two or three 
pounds of corn. After the first sixty 
days it will probably pay to decrease 
the amount of silage and increase the 
corn somewhat. However, the condi- 
tion of the corn and steer markets at 
the time may be such as to warrant 
the feeding of very little corn. The 
present market attitude as to corn and 
finished steers, however, is such as to 
warrant the conclusion that it may pay 
to feed considerable corn, up to as 
much as ten pounds per steer daily, 
even when plenty of silage is available. 

Between cottonseed meal and oil 
meal we have very little choice. The 
bulk of the experiments, however, give 
a slight advantage to oil meal. 


Soaked Barley Versus Ground 
Barley 


steers 


A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 
“Will barley soaked until it can be 


mashed between a man’s thumb and 
finger make as good feed as ground 
barley? I would like to feed barley to 
my hogs this summer, but it is not con- 
venient for me to grind.” 

They are conducting some experi- 
ments along this line at the Iowa sta- 
tion this winter, but have not had any 
complete results as yet. Several years 
ago, at the Oregon station, they com- 
pared ground barley with soaked bar- 
ley, and, as we remember it, secured 
practically the same results. Inasmuch 
as soaking is much more convenient 
than grinding on many farms, this ex- 
periment should be repeated at a num- 
ber of the different stations until we 
have a definite line on the best form in 
which to feed barley. The bulk of the 
experiments indicate beyond much 
question that the whole barley is very 
poorly digested, and that for the best 
results it is necessary either to soak 
or grind. 








Horse Problems 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice that one of your correspond- 
ents asks about ground ear corn for 
horses. 1 will say that I have fed it 
to lots of horses of all kinds and have 
always secured good results. Another 
one of your readers asks about exer- 
cise for fattening horses. You advised 
him to keep them in the barn. In my 
experience this is the surest way to 
make them sick. It is also a good way 
to bring on azoturia. Horses can be 
fed for market with ‘better results by 
giving them the proper amount of ex- 
ercise. 

Let me advise your readers against 
clipping mares in foal. After consid- 
erable experience along this line, I 
have discovered that clipping mares 
in foal is one of the surest ways of 
bringing on abortion. 

E. J. PATTON. 

Woodbury Co., Iowa. 

Remarks: In experiments at the 
Illinois station they found that horses 
getting no exercise gained 20 per cent 
more than those walking 2.8 miles 
daily. Horses in single stalls gained 
8 per cent more than those in box 
stalls. There seems to be no danger 
from azoturia if the horses are not ex- 
ercised at any time. It is when horses 
have alternating periods of rest and 
work with heavy feeding that azoturia 
is likely to come on. Of course from 
the standpoint of service to the ulti- 
mate buyer it is best for the horses to 
be exercised while being fattened.— 
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Kearney, Ho. Sept 21, 1916, 
Ralston Purina Millis, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gent lemen; 


I am a breeder of large type Poland China 
Hogs, the moet of which I am to sell for breeding 
purposes. But like.all breedera DL gometimes have 
some culls which I fatten and sell on the open market. 
This epring I had 19 of those culle which were farrowed 
late last fall and I had heard a great deal ebdout your 
Pig Chow, so I decided to buy some of it and try it on 
these pigs. As I hed to buy ell my feed thie time I 
can give you accurately the cost of each. 


I bought 13 bu. of corn at, $1.65 per bu. « $21,465 
1600 lbs. of shorts at, 2.20 per cwi.,- 35.20 
1400 lbs. of Pig Chow at 61.70 per ton, - 45,82 


With the above mixture I began feeting these 
hogs, 19 in number, on the 15th day of May and I fed 
them 33 days. They weighed 123 lbs. on May 16 and at 
the end of 33 days weighed 185 lbs. meking a gain of 
62 lbs. each. TRe total amount paid for feed was 
$101.47. 





The total gain was 1,178 lbs. making this 
gein cost me. ,0861 per 1d. ) 





These hogs were fed in a dry lot and se I 
wae short of help I consider I could have mde then 
weigh e great deal more had I not neglected then. 


Respectfully, 


ME Citena. 








Read the letter reproduced above. It is one of the best 
reasons on earth why every hog feeder should use 


Purina Pig Chow 


Such records are not made with other rations in dry lot feeding. 
Pt irina Pig Chow also puts on the highest finish, which bring 
ton market prices—and fattens the pigs while they are develop- 
ing. Write or wire your order today. Also ask for our 48-page 
Hog and Steer Book. 

Purina Mills, Ralston Purina Co., Prop. 
994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. Sold in checkerboard bags only 














ESTO MUL UTIN GEeny( 
“Gets AlltheWorms’ 


There is no worm, remedy on the market superior 
to Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes. They are com- 
pounded of Santonin, st. known worm 
expeller, and other art gs. 
capsules, Easy, quick a > 
few seconds to treat a h No ‘ 
dosing. Results absolut ely guaranteed, 


Don’t Waste Feed on Wormy Hogs 


when we offer a remedy that’s safe, sure, eco- 
nomical and little trouble to treat. Send for 
our free booklet on hog worms and their treat- 
ment. Send in your trial order. Write today. 
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Stock thrive and fatten quicker on the same amount of feed if given a 
good supply of pure water at the right temperature. If water is cold, stock 
will drink very Fetle, and they cannot assimilate their food properly. More- 
over, cold water draws on their vitality, retards their progress. Your stock 
will drink plenty of water, be healthier and show 20% larger gains if you install an 

Sanitary 


Non-Freezable Stock Waterer 


Keeps water at the right temperature in summer and in 40 degrees below zero 
weather. Always accessible. Automatic feed. Clean and sanitary. Prevents disease. 
Laste-a lifetime. Saves time and labor. 

The “‘all-year-round’’ waterer. 

If your dealer does not have’ it, order direct. Shipped 
ready to use. Freight peels. cur money-back guar- 
antee and full particulars. 


Phillip Bernard Co. 


2312 BaC ee Ae 
Sioux City, lowa 











Editor. 





Colson’s Latest Improved Pig Forceps Takes "Em Alive 


You Are Not Justified in Losing the Pigs or Your Valuable Sows ” 
FORCEPS f 5 





Colson’s will do the beg ag — they are made and are time, labor and money savers. Try @ oair. 
eac 
° 44% 


They are guaranteed. $2. 
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you can do it 
yourself—a 


first class job, in 
any temperature, if 


WEATHERWAX 


WEA Liquid Wax Paint 

This practical paint spreads twice as far 
as the best linseed paint, waterproofs the 
wood, prevents decay and lasts as long as 
the building. Won't crack or peel. Brushes 
on as fast as whitewash. No brush marks. 
Fiat, even finish. 
} Made in four colors—Red, Maroon, Dark 
Brown, Natural Brown (clear). Large 
sample can mailed for 50 cents. 

Write todayv—now—for free illustrated book- 
tet ,color chart and morecomplete information. 


The Reilly Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Dept. 47. Factories in Five Cities | 


Make Him Worth 
Trim that Mule with these Wf 
Shears. Made like big mule ore 
raisers demand. Offset handie. Fits hand 
perfectly. Solidstee! biades that hold edge. 
Won't chew nor slip hair. 101-2 inches long. 


If your dealer hasn't them, send us 62.00 
for pair postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 


W. C. HEIMERDINGER, 


eee Box 45 
” 
- ———> Loutsvilie, Ky, 































We want to send every 


farmer and landowner acopy 
of Ropp’s 


New Calculate r—0 _ of 
the handiest books for farmer 
printed—tells bow. to f. gure we ates, inter- 
He jaaure >» land—figure val- 
p early every farm 
cil also send you free, our 


| SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


f you want a “square deal” when 

you buy fencing, get our ow mater 

te b ow frcare De al Pages | Y made 
w 














Direct to Farmer 
at Wire wane pviose 























CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. oePt.29¢ MUNCIE, INDIANA 














$ Cents per Foot and up. “Costs less than wood. £0 
designs. All steel. For Lawna, Churches and Ceme- 
teries. Write forfree Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 











© farm f +! i 
enee, 
- tence’ be ate ete * 15d at: hi) ee, 
rkest Fence arnt’ Sook test “ind 
today. to test 


“BOOK: 


FENCE & WIRE CO.. Dept. 172. CLEVELARD, 0, 


FARM FENCE. 








CENTS A ROD tory 
x a @inch Heo +34 A T 
29c. arod for 47 
8 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
ae Fences. Low prices Barbed w 7 
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LJ. FACTORY TO DIRECT. 
NlinednSoid om 30 days FREE TRIAL 
Write for free catalog now. ¢ 
: INTERLOCKING FENCE Cot 
=r) Box 128 MORTON, ILLS.- 
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‘oui Oats Ration for Shotes 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best ration for 140- 
pound shotes, with corn at $1.40, oats 
at 60 cents, ground barley at $1.15 per 
bushel, and tankage at $6 per cwt.?” 

With ground barley at $2.40 per 
ewt. and corn at $2.50 per cwt.. we 
would be inclined to depend chiefly on 
corn. Oats at 60 cents a bushel, or a 
little less than $2 a ewt., sound 
tractive, and we are inclined to 
our correspondent to feed hi 
in the proportion of about twen* 
of corn, ten parts of oats and t 
of tankage. If he is in nor 
shotes to market, he might feed an 
proportion of oat How- 
wishes to strike an early 
advise him to depend for 
the most part on corn and tankage, 
with very little oats. When oats may 
be had per bushel for less than half 
the price of corn per bushel, they be- 
gin to be worth while considering for 
fattening hogs 


at- 
advise 
shotes 
y parts 
vo parts 
ish to get 
the 
even larger 
ever, if he 
market, we 


How Much Pasture for the 
Spring Pig? 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“How much early pasture would you 
suggest that I sow for my spring pigs? 
What kind would you advise? I have 
oats and clover seed, and can get rape 
also.” 

We would suggest about one acre of 
pasture for each twenty pigs. A mix- 
ture of four. to six pecks of oats, four 
pounds of rape seed and five or six 
pounds of either red clover or scarified 
white sweet clover seéd should give 


very good results 


How Much Tankage for Pigs 
Getting Skim-Milk? 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“How much meat-meal should I feed 


o 75 to 100-pound pigs, which are get- 
ting about one-half gallon each of sep- 


arated milk daily, together with all 
the corn they will clean up?” 
In the case of pigs which are get- 


ting all the corn they will clean up, we 
suggest giving tankage in self-feeders 
The half-gallon of skim-milk per pig 
daily should take the place of about .4 


of a pound of corn and .2 of a pound of 


tankage To furnish the necessary 
protein, this means that each pig will 
sequire daily, in addition, from ofe- 


fourth to one-third of a pound of meat- 
meal or tankage. 


Rye Versus Shorts for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How does ground rye compare with 
wheat shorts as hog feed? Which is 
the better buy—ground rye at — 65 
per owt. or shorts at $2.50 per cwt. 

Shorts as generally sold are now 
very largely finely ground bran, and 
we would be inclined to give ground 
rye at $2.65 per cwt. a slight prefer- 
ence over shorts at $2.50 per cwt. If 
a good grade of corn can be had for 
less than $1.50 per bushel, and tank- 
age at less than $115 per ton, we would 
depend chiefly on corn and tankage, 
and not feed much of either the ground 
rye or the shorts. 


Shelled Versus Ear Corn for 
Horses 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Which do you advise for horses, 
shelled corn or ear corn? I am in- 
clined to prefer shelled corn for handy 
feeding. From which do the horses 
get the greater benefit?” 

A number of years ago, at the Ohio 
station, they did some experimenting 
with shelled corn and ear corn, which 
rather indicated that a pound of corn 
fed on the ear went farther with work 
horses than a pound of shelled corn. 
They had the theory that possibly the 
horses chewed the ear corn a little 
more thoroly. We do not know of any 
very extensive experiments along this 
line, and until more complete evidence 
is presented we would be inclined to 
give just about the same value to 
shelled corn and ear corn, preferring 
ear corn where it is just as handy to 
feed 


Farm Labor Wage Doubled Sin 
farm labor wages have dowbied, accord- 
ing to the federal Bureau of Crop 
mates A 53 per cent gain has 
place since 1916. The far west showed 
the highest wage average last year, with 
the west north-central states next. 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 






RINGS 
A special ring for 
engines that pump 
oil. 

Used in te 
only of pistons 
to control excess 
oil, with McQuay- 
Norris \eakiRoor 
Piston Rings in 
lower grooves to 
insure maximum 
compression and 
fuel economy. 


> Croove 





Stop 


The 


the 
wall, 


sizes 
2,000 
your 


2835 
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performance behind them. 


Wherever 
\eanlRoor 
tractor. 
tributing points carry complete stocks of standard 


Turn Waste Into Power 


A motor with poor piston rings is like 
steaming teakettle—it lets power escape unused. A 
loss at every stroke of the piston. 


this drain— convert your waste into power. 
f 


Install a full set o} 


McQUAY-NORRIS 





PISTON RINGS 


Increase Power— Decrease Carbon 


Save Gas 
rings with a record of eight years successful 
Power producers bec 
create uniform pressure all around the cylinder 
leaving no place for the power to slip past. 
you are you can get McQuay-Norr 
Piston Rings to fit amy car, truck and 
Jobbers and supply houses in over 300 d 





and over-sizes, backed by a factory stock 
unusual sizes. 


The rings are ready, awaiting 
order. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“To Have and to Hold Power”— a simple, 
clear explanation of piston rings, their 
construction and operation. 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 


Locust St. St. Louis, U. S. A 
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CHICA 





Full gauge wires—full weight—full length rolls. 
Superior quality galvanizing, proof against 
hardest weather conditions. 


Send for our Special Book on 
Fencing. Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Oo NEW 
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ae “J Want to Send 
You My New 


of 


Just send me your name and address. I will 


mail you my big new Gate 
Quotes p 
wood gates. Can't-Sag Gates 


postpaid. 


ree—| 
rices ower than it costs you to build homemede all 
tes are the only farm 


Goon 
CHEAP 


More Always hong str: straight 


No naiis used. 


million now inuse. Write for 


gates thatere 
Enough to Use ANYWHERE 

Enough to Use EVERYWHERE 

and true. 

wist out of 


shape. No — ee Every 
board double bolted between eight angle steel u 
fights. Se if- locking hinges—won’ t injure a y 


wire or 


oa ean build er buy. 
ree Catalog toda: 


q@ ALVIN V. ROWE, President 


ROWE MFG. CO., 211Adams St., Go 


"Teniy . 
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MILLWORK and general building materia! at 


257% OR MORE SAVING 


consider a unti! you have sent 
have our estimate 


BER CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. - 


to you. Don'teven 
——— of what you need and 
We ship quick an 
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Notes of the Breeds 








The council of the British Short-horn 
Society recently recommended the of- 


fer of a gold medal from the society 
for honors in the breed at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition at Chi- 
cage 





South African Short-horns are re- 
ported selling well. Top prices of 
$2,500 for bulls and nearly $2,000 paid 
twice for imported heifers of Scotch 
preeding, were made at the sale at 
Bolemfontein. Total sales for the six 
days were upward of $725,000. 





English army horses sold well at a 
recent sale of 100 head at Ayr, Scot- 
jand. Heavy draft horses brought up 
to $425; light draft horses, up to $330; 
cobs and riding horses, up to $210. A 
dispersal sale of Shire horses brought 
an average of $680, with the top a 
seven-year-old brood mare, winner of 
sixty first prizes, at $1,570. 





Small entries at the Winter Fair, at 
Ottawa, Ontario, brought less compe- 
tition in Short-horns than in several 
years. Kyle Bros., of Drumbo, Ontario, 
and Pritchard Bros., of Elora, Ontario, 
rather dominated the field, altho Hill- 
erest Lad, from the herd of James 
Campbell & Sons, Palmerston, Ontario, 
came out on top in his class, steer un- 
der one year, and then easily won the 
championship over all classes. 





lowa Fair Prizes—The Iowa State 
Fair allotment for cash prizes in the 
four principal breeds of draft horses 
ranges from $1,800 to $2,000 each. 
Classes for five-year old stallions and 
mares have been added, and eight cash 
prizes are offered for two-year-old 
stallions in each draft breed. Breeders 


of first prize animals, regardless of 
ownership when shown, are recog- 
nized. Premier breeders and premier 


exhibitors’ prizes are offered, while 
stable managers’ prizes are also to be 
given. Classes for grade draft mares 
and geldings carry prizes totaling over 


$1,300, while ponies have a total of 
$2,645. The saddle horse list totals 
$2,080, and hunters and jumpers have 


$950 additional. 





American Horses in Scotland—A 
correspondent of the Scottish Farmer, 
writing January 11, 1919, is worried 
about the sale of foreign horses in Eng- 
land, and has a harsh word for Amer- 
ican riding horses. He goes on to talk 
of the heavier type: “The American- 
bred heavy horses are either narrow in 
front or behind. Very few are true 


from end to end, while large numbers 
have indications pointing to the exist- 
ence of side- bone. The coun- 
try should be spared these animals, 


and agriculturists should insist on the 
amy bringing back the Enmglish-bred 
horses. Why are we to have foisted 
om us these half-bred Percherons?” 
The sale of army horses by the British 
army is the cause of this outbreak. If 
the correspondent is judging the Amer- 
ican draft horse by the war-worn spec- 
mens turned adrift by the British 
forces, it would seem that he is form- 
ing a hasty and unjust opinion on de- 
cidedly insufficient evidence. 


Raising Orphan Pigs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know about feeding small 
Weanling pigs. Their mother died when 
they were three weeks old. I have 
been letti ing them run about the farm, 





and they get all the grass and rape 
they want. I give them plenty of water 
and some slop.” 

Altho cow’s milk is not so rich in 
Sugar or fat as sow’s milk, it makes a 
fair substitute for pigs when the moth- 
er dies. Very young pigs can be fed 
milk from a bottle and nipple. The 
- - ld be to feed often, about ev- 

y two 


; hours, and in small quantities. 
It is better to leave the pig a little 
hungry than to let it have too much 
milk, which will cause digestive trou- 
bles. As our correspondent’s pigs are 
three weeks old, he should not need to 
resort to bottle feeding, but should 
-- them milk if he has it available. 
this age they can begin eating corn, 
a bran or tankage. Give them about 
it they will eat, preferably keeping 
before them in self-feeders, and let 
m have range. As they get older, 


the allowance of milk can be reduced. 
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(THE John Deere Binder has the kind of construction that results in continuous good 
service over a long term of years. And because of its better construction throughout, 
the cost for repairs is exceedingly low. Its ability to get the right kind of results in heavy, 


tangled grain and in short, irr 


egular grain, or when 


weather and field conditions are bad, makes the purchase 
of a John Deere Binder a most a investment. 
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GRAIN BINDER 


Bigger Main Wheel—Bigger in diam- 
eter, with wider tire and heavy, deep 
lugs. It furnishes plenty of traction 
even in severe field conditions. 


Rigid Main Frame—Made of heavy 
steel bars widely over-lapped and hot- 
riveted together — bearing supports 
forged in frame. It will not weave or 
twist even in the roughest fields. Driv- 
ing parts are kept in true alignment. 


Stronger Binder Platform — Angle 
steel sill reinforced by heavy wood sill. 
Four angle steel cross-sills tie the plat- 
form together rigidly. Knife works freely 
and canvas runs true. 


Three Packers Instead of Two—The 
John Deere makes better bundles. Its 
three packers enable it to handle long 
or short, tangled or irregular grain 
without clogging. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILL. 


©} 0 1 67.4 Os 4 
AND SERVICE 


Better Made Knotter—The wearing 
parts, consisting of steel cut gears and 
drop forged parts, are case hardened, 
insuring longer life and better tying 
qualities. 

Quick -Turn Tongue Truck—Makes 
square turns possible. Makes the 
binder easier for the horses to pull, and 
easier for the operator to handle. It 
overcomes side draft. 


Know more about this better binder 
before you buy. Write today for our 
big harvester catalog, printed in 
four colors, that tells all about 
the John Deere Binder. 





Get Acquainted With 
The John Deere Line 


Letus send you free our big, 156-page book, 
“Better Farm Implements and How to Use 
Them.” Full of valuable farming informa- 
tion. A book to which you will often refer. 
Worth dollars. Tells all about the complete 
line of John Deere machines listed below: 


Binders—Grain and Grain Elevators 

orn Harrows 
Buggies Hay Machinery 
Corn and Cotton Listers 

Planters Manure Spreaders 

Corn Shellers Plows 
Cultivators Wagons 
Feed Mills Farm Engines 
Grain Drills Farm Tractors 


To get this valuable book, state the imple- 
ments in which you are interested and 
ASK FOR PACKAGE G-138. 
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feeding-costs. 


A silo built of concrete, made from 


results for all concrete constructio 
our book, “‘Concrete on the Farm.” 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 


} ye eongareens profits on meat and milk will result from economy in 
That economy can be accomplished by feeding silage. 
And a properly constructed silo will assure green feed the year around. 


a life-time—fire-proof, rust-proof, decay-proof, wind-proof and vermin- 
proof—with air-tight and water-tight walls. Concrete silos have smooth 
inner surfaces and are without joints. 


The uniformity and high quality of Atlas Cement gives uniformly best 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 


Atlas Portland Cement, should last 


n. Write our office nearest you for 


Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Ssvanneh 
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They are bird, rot and rust proof. 
Shipped ready to install. Easy to erect. 


EEP your barns filled with fresh air—free from mold and gases. 
Your stock will be healthier. do better on the same amount of 
feed, and escape disease, thus increasing your profits. 

keeps better—spontaneous combustion avoided. 


Kj Cupolas 


Made of heavy galvanized steel. 
Cost no more than the 4 
ordinary kind. Your dealer handles O K products or will order % 
them for you. Write us for particulars of our full line. 


Phillip Bernard Co. | 2203 BAC Cee AG eld ae 








Feed 
Install 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





CORONA coseoino 


is a wonderful heal 
anything youers evert us 


Seretcen Spli Hoot, Sore Teats on Cows, 
it has no equal, I want you to 


ad Fo pemedy ws ee 
Wire pS aad 


this rem- 


try 
Samt my expense. I will send you & big 








in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Me | or Road 
Ww wood wheels to fit 













mereserse 
it today. 
Wheel Ce. 
Elms 81.,Qvingy Jit. 


























We've Cut the Fat 
off Separator Prices 


Save money. we ve Glashed the 

prices on 1,0 of these world 

famous Swediah- Made M chines. 
rite—mail postal today. 

Easiest-running and 

easiest-«c leaned Cream Se 099 

made. Skims right 

downtolast partici le. $ 

Saveall your er« 

Make 


more prot 3 











from your herd and up 
Also save money on Kalamazoo 
Ranges, F irnace: a, « Ranges, 
Kitchen Kabinets, Ph mographs, 
Refrigerators, Roofing, Paint and 






other home nec 
Cash or easy pay 
di ti onal guarante 


: Ask for Catalog No. i 


Kalamazoo StoveCo.,Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘A Kalamazes 


To ey Direct to You" 


Produce 
More 
Food 


NCREASE poe p——- 
tion of beef and dairy @ 
Tans si 


aa Vitrified sin Silo 


=the silo th ~4 lasts indefinitely 
without upke expense, Never 
pate paint ae never affected by 


ments—uBcon- 































































weather conditions, 3uil t wit 
“ghip-lap’’ ijoine ed blocks, rei 
forced with ¢ d steel. Steel & 
hip roof—st el ute—fireproof. | 


Get your siio now—beautify your 
farm—and be ready for your si- § 
fage crop. Write for catalog. 
. =. FRESTON CO. 
Bept. > Lansing, Mich, 


Made in towa. Factory at Ft. Dodge 
Gives y ‘ elivered price 








, An entirely new 
and practical work on Silos, 
their construction and the process of 
filling. Com lete and reliable informa- 
tion regarding * jlage and its composition. Special 
chapters on fee ing of Silage and profitable ration- 
ing. 264 oa 74 Mustrations, An authoritative 
Feeders’ Dairymen’s guide. Used in many 
State rreultaral Colleges as a Standard Text 
Book. Price 25c, coin or stamps. Write for 
Also ask for 4-color folder on 
Silver’s Ohio Silo Fillers, 
Mailed Free 


The Silver Mfg. Co. 
308 Broadway, Salem, Ohio 





FARMERS 'Ssox" 


A record book you will use 

every day. Write forit. Also for 

Silo Filler i For speed in silo fill- 
ing,’you want a Rosenthal. Extra large 
throat,cutter head with fourknives. Three 
sizes,sel{feed with automatic HAL 


are & most 
Sito FILLERS economical 
can buy. 
outwhy 
catalog and rec- 
book now 


Rosenthal Corn tuskerCo. 
Box 11 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(We: ad ONE YEAR 
TO PAY Ee 
ent m the Rew Batterlly Je. We . 


close ekimming, durable. 
NEW Butt ERFLY 
against de lec Ad “0. material and work 
ebip. Made also in four E TRL sold om 
pe Days’ FR TRIAL 
eon a plan wher ay earn 
om cost and more by what they save. P 
ree Cataleg Folder. Buy from t 
qrenstncteret apd save money. 


2163 terchelt@t.Chteage 











ur Big Silo Bo 


We have just completed the 

biggest and most interestin 

book on siles ever published, 

We want to send every 

farmer a copy of this — ~ 
free and postpaid, because it tells all abc 


NAPPANEE SILOS ~ 


25 points ot superior merit, such ss our 


ervh te one e ees cal 
ni silos made, get thie FREE t 


a Lumber & Mig. Co. 
Box 151 Nappanee, lad 
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One feuuahe Reflections 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have observed that for some un- 
accountable reason all classes except 
perhaps bankers and merchants in 
small country towns, seem to feel as 
tho the farmer had wronged them in 
some way. The press of the country, 
more especially in the east, seemed to 
feel jubilant over the fact that after 
the war we would probably have a big 
merchant marine to carry in the prod- 
ucts of other countries to compete for 
the farmer’s markets, and altho they 
did not say, you could read between 
the lines “Then we will bring the 
farmers to terms.” Yes, ask the farmer 
to help pay a subsidy to build up a 


heapened market for his products! 


This class prejudice should not be; 
should be eliminated, but how? 
he year 1918 was surely a history- 


builder, but \ can not help but think 
much of it should have been written in 
1916. If our statesmen—did we have 
any—had stopped to consider that the 
same spirit that wanted to dominate 
Europe wanted to dominate the world, 
that it was our war as much as that of 
France or England, only that we were 
a little farther from the battle line, 
perhaps the historical climax of No- 
vember 11, 1918, might have been writ- 
ten November 11, 1916. But maybe 
they were too proud to fight. 

The farmer has ‘prospered during the 
war, or rather he has come into his 
own He has perhaps paid off the 
mortgage and established a bank ac- 
count, and is in a position to cut the 
fifteen-hour day to twelve, to drop the 
practice of many little economies, and 
as his money came a little easier, he 
lets go of it a little easier—in other 
words he will now spend a dollar for 
what he would have hesitated to spend 
50 cents for ten years since. Now this 
all sounds very pessimistic, but it is 
not so intended. It is only a statement 
of facts as I see them. 

We all feel certain that prices will 
seek a lower level, and also that agri- 
cultural products will probably suffer 
first, but that is probably fair, as we 
felt the advance in farm products be- 
fore we noticed any advance in other 
lines. Organization would be the pre- 
scription—I might almost say the pan- 
acea—for most of the farmer’s ills, but 
where will you get the prescription 
filled—who can suggest the practical 
method? Business and manufactures 
can organize, because the men at the 
head keep themselves posted on mat- 
ters of general interest, and _ their 
bearing on the lines in which they are 
directly interested. We must admit 
that a large percentage of the farmers 
neglect to keep themselves informed; 
if they read, they do not do so under- 
standingly—but the fact is they do not 
read. Now labor is pretty well organ- 
ized, and they have no doubt secured 
for themselves some advantages, but 
When we look at many of the men who 
are at the head of these organizations, 
when the thought occurs that we might 
fall into like control, we drop our 
heads and think, and if we speak, we 
say: I do not know. 

As to the whole railroad-control, 
price-fixing program, I don’t know 
which to call it, pateralism or autoc- 
racy. For the last two years I have 
been wondering why we have a United 
States congress, when a good stenog- 
rapher w ould have been so much 
cheaper, inasmuch as our legislation 
was all dictated, not only in a general 
way but in detail, so I have decided to 
call it the latter. As to government 
control of the meat industry, I look at 
it as just the forging of another link 
in the price-fixing scheme. Meats are 
high, so are the animals they are made 
from, and by the time the packer has 
gotten from 5 to 7 cents for butcher- 
ing and marketing. and the retailer 
or cutter $20 to $30 for his work, it 
makes a porterhouse from a_ 1,200- 
pound steer come high. Meats will be 
cheaper, but will the cutter cut his 3 
to 5 cents a pound margin to 1% to 3 
cents * We will see. 

“Good Farming, Clear Thinking, 
Right Living,” you say you have been 
trying to promote, but looking at it 
from all other angles, we are ready to 
say you have been promoting. As an 
earnest of our disposition to support, 
find enclosed $1 for another year’s 
subscription 

Cc. D. MELLOR, 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 
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to Have in the Cow 


udder and teats—the producing end of the business, 


into the best-regulated dairies because it is so simple to use and so promp: 
effective in treat lore all external hurts, sore teats, bunches, chaps, cuts a: 
any disease of the udder, 


simple. The diseased tissues are quickly restored to a normal, healthy 
dition. Bag Balm is a great all-round first aid in keeping udder and tea 
in perfect condition, 


Sold by druggists and feed dealers in liberal 60c packages. 


MANUFACTURERS OF KOW-KURE AND 


BAG 


MADE. BY THE 
BRE SSSR Se! 









wo 


A Little Thing to has: sa 2 Big + Thine 
Barn. 


No dairy is complete without being insured against diseases of the 


Bag peo the great healing ointment, is constantly finding its way 


Its great penetrating qualities make the treatment of Caked Bag 


Dairy Association Co., Lyndonville, Vt. 
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SOTTTTITIVIT IFILL 


Buvccenscucnusseceasnessucesusassasase 














Guaranteed with 


CAREYTZED 








flealthier Stock, Quicker Growth 











STOCK TONIC *siccx* 


Our guarantee to you is based on scientific 
knowledge of what live stock needs and what 
Carey-ized Stock Tonic is, and upon the testimony 
of practical stock raisers who have fed it for years. 

revents and destroys worms, whets the appes 

tite; aids the digestion, enables animals to thrive 
— less feed; eeape bowels, kidneys, rer 
activi supp! ies necessary minera - 

ter; tones up ri entire system to resist all disease. 

a BOTHER TO YOU—no dosing or drench- 

Just place Carey-ized Stock Tonic Brick or 
ere animals can have access to it e 
time. — partake of it ——- deman: 


also salts them 
regularly, — waste, 


Try It 60 Days at Our Risk 


Carey-ized Stock Tonic Brick or Block is sold 
eneral Stores, Feed and Hardware Stores, 
and Grocers. If are a can not sup- 


will send him for 





THE CAREY SALT CO. Hetthisese, Ran, 
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FOR ITSELF | 
PAVING ALLTHE ENSILAGE A 





The purpose of a silo is to avoid waste, to get feeding econ- ff Mt 
omy. hen buy only the slio that saves all ensilage without FF 
waste or rotting, without spoiling or freezing. That means the 
Des Moines Silo, the silo that’s famous for 100% efficiency for 

preserving ensilage. il! 
Silo buying should be figured on contents of silo, which when 
reduced to dollars and cents runs high. Spoiled ensilage adds | | \ 
to cost of silo. That's why you can't afford to buy any old | \ 
silo, or to take chances of having spoiled ensilage. a} \ 
Buy the Des Moines—the most improved silo on the wail EE: 
AGENTS market and forget, all thoughts of was Buy now, Save WHALT) 
money and get choicest, the first selection of the finést silo iit} Lia 
WANTED material we ever had. Write today for prices. Address i | \ 
Th 
We have some} DES MOINES SILO & MFG. COMPANY 1} - 


open territory 
in which we can 404 New York Ave. DES MOINES, OWA i] d iP | 
A Distributors of Ohio Ensilage Cutters for ; MTT 
, to act as lowa, Nebraska, and S, E. Dakota. gee” a | 
our agents. bi xy — 
WRITE ToDay. 






































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experfence to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Clean Milk Control 


A recent detailed report on clean 
milk methods, quotes the experience 





of a dairyman who invested in chipping 
his cows, clean milking garments and 
better strainers, to a profit of several 
cents a gallon. In fact, he produced 
clean enough milk to get out of the | 
loser class entirely and begin to make 
a profit for the first time. 
is data was based as usual on the 

special market theory. He reached a 
special retail market for city chiildren 
and a special price. Presumably, the 
dairymen who, with ‘thim, had been ! 
producing at a loss for the usual but- 
teSmarket, continued to so produce. 

Unimportant as the incident is in the 
ma it serves to recall the one-time 
slogan of “Save the babies!” of a for- 


mer milk crusade. ‘The one time when 
a demand for hyper-clean milk, regard- 


less of cost, strikes a sympathetic 
chord in dairyman and consumer alike 
is when the subject of clean milk to 
prevent infantile disease is presented. 

The city consumer, unfortunately, 


has to take a chance on his milk, re- 
gardless pf the regulations. The farm- 
er is fortunate in that he can control 
absolutely the supply of clean milk 
to his own children. He is his own 
supervisor, and he can make and keep 
his own rules. 

As a reminder in this connection, we 
want to recall the fact that ‘the cow 
does her part in turning out clean milk 
as it comes from the udder. The job 
of the milker comes in currying the 
dirt off her flanks, in washing and 
drying the udder, in milking with clean 

nds into a clean, covered pail, and 
in using a good strainer. 

In stormy weather, when mtd is too 
frequent. the cows will take a great 
deal of scrubbing. An ordinary curry 
com> does the job well to start with, 
but should be followed up with a cloth. 
The washing of the udder should be 
done with warm water, and the drying 
must be done thoroly. Otherwise, the 
milk will be dirtier 'than ever, and the 
cow will have chapped teats. The cov- 
ered pail and the good strainer are 
commonplaces of milking practice with 
which every farmer is familiar. 


The Milk Cow on the General 
Farm 


The two or three milk cows often 
kept on the general farm ought to re- 
tum an extra large profit. The feed 
cost is low. Often they are used on 
odd bits of pasture, and fed with 
roughage that mfight otherwise be 
wasted. The building charge against 
them amounts to nothing at all. They 
are simply crowded into a corner of 
the barn that would be used whether 
cows were kept or not. The labor cost 
is not high, as much of the work is 
done in the slack season, and simply 
uses time that otherwise would be 
wasted. 

With this much of a start, the small 
farm herd ought to make money even 
tho regular dairymen fail to keep their 
more expensive plants in operation at 
a profit. 

Actually, according to a recent mid- 
dle-west farm survey of small herds 
on general farms, the typical farm cow 
—despite her low cost of maintenance 
—makes a yearly profit so slight as to 
be hardly worth reckoning. The aver- 
age profit for a four-year period was 

e 








Due to the presence of cheap feed 
and pasture in most cases, the calves 
aided to the herd profit about $11 per 


cow. Even this grand total is nothing 
to be particularly commended under 
the circumstances. 

_* must be remembered, of course, 
tha: 


at the farm cow sells direct to the 
utimate consumer in the form of the 
farmer’s family, a large part of her 





Product, and that she uses up rough- 
age that might otherwise be wasted. 
Classified in this way, she has a place 
as convenience on the farm, but 


hardly as a business proposition. 
ihe cause of the comparative fail- 
ure of the farm cow to make a profit 


over her very low cost of upkeep is 








found in the milk production records 
of the herds investigated. Three thou- 
sand pounds was the average per year. 
A 10,000-pound cow would eat more 
feed, but the overhead expenses would 
be as low as with a poorer animal, and 
the profits would go high. 

It will be remembered that much of 
our dairy propaganda literature of for- 
mer years was based on extraordinary 
profits made by individual cows or 
small herds. These were in most 
cases good individuals, that were be- 
ing kept at low expense because they 
were used as a side-line. Housed in a 
building whose use was charged to 
work stock, fed with roughage of a 


of housing and no heavy feed charge. 
With big production, big profits were 
inevitable. 

The milk cow on the general farm 
ought to be a money-maker. Probably 
a little more attention to producing 
quality of stock and dairy management 
would put her in that class. It must 
be remembered that sides lines very 
often pay better returns on the in- 
vestment than the main business, and 
possible profits are too rare to be 
overlooked. 





Jersey Breaks Record By Nearly 
100 Pounds 


A new champion at the Pickard 
Farm, Marion, Oregon, is Old Man’s 
Darling 2d. She becomes the new 
champion junior four-year-old of the 
Jersey breed by having made 984.86 
pounds of butter-fat in one year. which 
eclipses the record of Sophie’s Adora 
by 96.86 pounds of fat. The Pickard 
herd now holds two world’s champion- 
ships. 

Old Man’s Darling 2d is the offspring 
of a great bull. Her sire is also the 
sire of Vive La France, the cow which 
holds the Jersey record for three-year- 
olds, with a production of 892 pounds of 
butter-fat. Vive La France has, inci- 
dentally, made this much again as a 
four-year-old in only ten months, and 
with two months more to go bids fair 
to become the senior four-year-old 
champion Jersey. 

Golden Glow’s Chief, the sire of 
these two great cows, was also the sire 
of the dam of Old Man’s Darling 2d. 
That is to say, he is the sire and the 
grandsire of the new champion—a line- 
breeding operation that turned out 
successfully. Golden Glow’s Chief is 
a gold medal bull, having qualified for 
the coveted A. J. ©. C. distinction by 
having three daughters with records 
better than 700 pounds of fat, which 
daughters each carried a calf 155 days 
during their tests. 

Golden Glow’s Chief has thirty-eight 
register-of-merit daughters, and three 
register-of-merit sons. His ten best 
daughters have an average of more 
than 650 pounds of fat to their credit. 
The new champion, Old Man’s Darling 
2d, has a previous record of 694 pounds 
of fat, which was made when she was 
two years old. She is a show animal 
as well as a producer, and was grand 
champion at the Oregon State Fair 
in 1916. 


Dairy Breeds in Italy 


Loss of many dairy herds and de- 
struction of many dairy product fac- 
tories is reported in the north of Italy 
by the commission sent to Europe re- 
cently to report on agricultural condi- 
tions. The shortage of market milk 
is acute; very little butter is being 
produced, and the reduced cheese sup- 
ply is being used largely for the army. 

In spite of this condition, northern 
Italy is not classed as a country that 
will be ready to receive exports of 
dairy cattle after the war. Dairy breeds 
are not popular there. It is said that 
they do not acclimatize readily, and 
that they will not fatten up well. Be- 
sides this, they had the objection of 
not being good work animals for those 
large numbers of farmers who use 
their cows for beasts of burden. Italy 
wants meat, so that the native young 
stock will not be slaughtered, but they 
prefer their own breeds for their herds. 













































Eight Good Reasons 
Why You Should Buy a 


E LAVAL 








GREATER CAPACITY: New capacities have been increased 


10%, without increase of speed or effort required in operation. 


SKIMS CLOSER: The improved bowl design, together with the 


patented milk distributor, gives greater skimming efficiency. 


EASIER TO WASH: Simple bowl construction and discs caulked 


only on the upper side make the bowl easier to wash. 


EASIER TO TURN: The low speed of the De Laval bowl, the 
short crank, its unusually large capacity for the size and weight 
of the bowl, and its automatic oiling throughout, make it the 
easiest to turn and least tiring to the operator. 


THE MAJORITY CHOICE: More De Lavals are sold every year 
than of all other makes of separators combined. More than 
2,325,000 are in daily use—thousands of them for 15 or 20 


years. 


TIME TESTED: The De Laval was the first cream separator. It 
has stood the test of time and maintained its original success .@ 
and leadership for 40 years the world over. 


EQUIPPED WITH SPEED-INDICATOR: Every New De Laval 
is equipped with a Bell Speed-Indicator, the "Warning Signal" 
which insures proper speed, full capacity, thorough separation 
and uniform cream at all times. 


SERVICE WHEN YOU NEED IT: The worldwide De Laval 
organization, with agents and representatives ready to serve 
users in almost every locality where cows are milked, insures 
the buyer of a De Laval quick and efficient service whenever 
he needs it. 

Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be teen A for cash or on such 


liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
SS Aa LSE AR SE TS aS as 
ONE MAN CAN RUNIT! 
DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITH A 
and power, the ‘daa you need ‘ata | We handle all kinds of 
‘ities weaceres || HAY AND FEED 
Little M ~ Perfect, rok 
Cizan, Baten of about 3 cuble ft. | 














Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price list. 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 
CET TLS Went WED ConcRETE SuxEn | 
but simpler. 
& minute, Only practical mixer 301-303 Peart &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


for farmer or contractor. $a 
or tefunded. Write 
for circulars or order from this | 


T it fo 
aa me Pye ys | i ANT a Belt Power Transmitter for 


Your Ford? Then don't pay more than 
42. RR LTTLE WBMLINAD BOER COL, | 912.50 for it. Buy the SIMPLEX. Simplest, hand- 

















ONLY 
$60” 








fest, most practical. Circular free. 
; Frank R. Weisgerber, 727 8. 9th, 









8 MEN CAN'T STICK IT’ 


Salina, Kansas. 
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Gets All the Cream 


Tis is just one of the 
many big features in the 
Great Western separator—one 
of the tools in the famous Rock 
Island line. It gets all the cream be- 
cause it follows nature’s laws—cream 
from the top, milk from the bottom. 
The only separator known to skim 
cold milk successfully. Easy toclean. 


bowl —swinging tank— 
all parts easily removed—no place 
for dirt—the most sanitary separator 
you could own. You would really 
have to see the Great Western to 
know how good it is. Only the finest 
kind of materials go into its construc- 
tion. Bearings, for example, run 
over a surface so hard you cannot 
cut it with a file. Upper and lower 
bearings made of finest bronze— 
easily removed ifever necessary. 4 


High crank—low tank— means easier 

4 turning and less lifting. But there 
are many other big fea- 
tures in the Great 
Western, features that 
are too big to miss ff 
you want to lighten 
your everyday work 
and get the most out 
of your high priced 
milk, 


_ Send 
| For the 





| tres 
"I arm Tools 
F Great a Rows. 
t See 
* Western Caltiveters, 
Book Flay Race, 
telling all about wader, 
this pride of the 
Rock Island Line Separators, 
—the line that's Litter Carri 
backed with 64 a 
years'experience ~ 
yi) apd an unbeat- 
able reputation 
in all parts of the Also 
world. Write to- Manufacturers 
Gay. of the Famous 
2 
Rot ean’ | Ffeider 
Plow Co. The Real All-Purpose 
490 Second Ave. acter) Bares Kere- 
sene or Gasoline. 
Rock Island, til Send for Tractor 








THE. SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


as become so popular in its first four years that 
ah have been called ae to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mill s. ard to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, ma ing them eself-oil- 
ing. Its encl = pe motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain, The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
‘The oil supply is renewed once a year. 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 

We make Gasoline Ensines. Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth $t., Chicago 


ET AWITIE 


Bay on your own 
















ve $15 to 
FREE. 
wiTTe ENGING WwoRKs 
Oxbiand Ave. 


Empire Bids. 
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| Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the sof! 
and how it was made; how plants growin it; about 
farm antmals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wante to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 


Soil 

The frost is pretty well out of the 
ground. Soon we will be seeding oats, 
and then we will be plowing for corn. 
The farmer’s big task durimg the next 
ithree months is working with the 
soil. As we work with the soil this 
year, let’s see if we can’t look on it 
with a little greater respect than we 
usually do. Soil, you know, is the 
foundation on which human life is 
built, and the wisest anen, from Bible 
times onward, have recognized this. 


But it has been only during the past 
hundred years, since men have come 
to understand chemistry, that they 
have had an intelligent appreciation of 
just what soils contribute to the 
growth of plants, animals and human 
beings. There are many chemical ele- 
ments in soils, going under such names 
as fluorine, silicon, sulphur, etc. But 
the really important elements to think 
about in connection with our corn belt 
soils are nitrogen, phosphorus and cal- 
cium. 


Nitrogen is one of the most impor- 
tant of all elements. Four-fifths of the 
air is nitrogen. Yet, strange to say, 
the nitrogen found in the air is of no 
particular good to anyone except to 
dilute the oxygen. The nitrogen in the 
air might be said to be lazy. It never 
does anything. But the chemists have 
found ways to make this nitrogen in 
the air combine with other elements 
to produce the most powerful explo- 
sives known. In fact, the characteris- 
tic element of all explosives is nitro- 
gen. Nitrogen is also the characteristic 
element found in muscle. All animals 
must have nitrogen or they die. All 
plants must have nitrogen or they die. 
Nitrogen, the laziest of chemical ele- 
ments when found in the air, is one of 
the most powerful and useful when 
combined with other elements. 

You can tell a soil rich in nitrogen 
by its black color. The surface six 
inches of an acre of black soil con- 
tains about 5,000 pounds of nitrogen. 
Nitrogen is the chief thing that makes 
manure valuable. Every ton of manure 
contains about ten pounds of nitrogen. 
Each bushel of corn contains about one 
pound of nitrogen. You see, it takes 
about five tons of manure to add as 
much nitrogen to an acre of soil as is 
taken away from it by an ordinary 
corn crop. 

Of all our plants, corn is the fondest 
of nitrogen. Nitrogen makes it grow 
rank and dark-colored. Oats also like 
nitrogen, but if they have too much of 
it they are more likely to lodge if a 
strong wind comes along. All plants 
like nitrogen, but corn seems to like it 
best. 

Clover and alfalfa, and some other 
plants of that sort, have learned how 
to use the nitrogen in the air, a thing 
which corn has never learned and like- 
ly never will learn. One of the chief 
reasons We grow clover and alfalfa is 
to get a cheap supply of nitrogen. We 
don’t have to spread so much manure 
if we grow clover once every four 
years. Because it can get nitrogen 
from the air, clover is not nearly so 
particular about having nitrogen in the 
soil as is corn. But in order to get the 
nitrogen from the air, clover must have 
plenty of phosphorus and calcium or 
lime in the soil. 

A little phosphorus goes a long way, 
but a little is absolutely necessary. 
Phosphorus is what makes matches 
glow in the dark. Our bones are made 
partly of phosphorus. All seeds are 
made partly of phosphorus. The plowed 
soil of the ordinary acre of corn belt 























land contains about 1,100 pounds of | 


phosphorus. A ton of manure con- 
tains about two pounds, and a bushel 
of corn about one-fifth of a pound. To 
furnish the phosphorus taken away 
from an acre by the average corn crop 
requires about four tons of manure. 
On many soils in Illinois and states 
farther east, the phosphorus supply of 
the plowed soil of an acre is now down 
to less than 1,000 pounds. Ordinary 
manure does not add phosphorus fast 
enough to these kinds of soils, and 
they find that it pays big to buy phos- 














Get That Este Profit 
AVE stable manure. It’s worth a lot of 
money now. Either spread it when it’s 
fresh and contains all its fertility, or pile it where 
the losses will be smallest, and spread it as soon as 
you can. Balance it with phosphate if necessary, 
spread a little on many acres rather than much on a 
few, but don’t waste asingle lump. Stable manure 
is working capital. With it you can get bigger, 
better crops off the acres your present help can 


handle. Waste it, or neglect it, and you are losing an easy, 
bandsome profit, probably more ‘than enough to ea or a new 


Low Corn King, Cloverleaf, o 
20th Century Manure Scie, 


These machines do the kind of spreading that has been 

ved most profitable. They are all low, light draft, narrow 

x, wide spreading machines, made in three handy sizes, 
small, medium and large. They spread a full load in from 
three to five —— in an even coat that extends well beyond 
the rear wheel tracks, 

Stable manure, properly handled, will increase the cro 
production from any soil. Buy one of these spreaders an 
get that extra profit. See the machine at the local dealer’s 
place of business or write us for spreader information you 
ought to have. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 
Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Corn Machines 
Binders Push Binders| Mowers Tedders Planters Drills 
Headers Rice Binders|Side Delivery Rakes [Cultivators 
Harvester-Threshers |Loaders (All Types) |Motor Cultivators 
Reapers Shockers) Rakes Bunchers| Binders Pickers 
Threshers Combination Side E nsilage Cutters 
Rakes and Tedders |Shellers 

Tillage Implements SweepRakes Stackers| Huskers & Shredders 
Disk Harrows Combination Sweep | 

Tractor Harrows Rakes and Stackers|  Qther Farm Equipment 
Spring-Tooth Harrows| Baling Presses Conan Separators 


Peg-Tooth Harrows r 
Orchard Harrows Planting & Seeding Machines |Feea cee, 
Soil Pulverizers anure prose s 
Cultivators Corn Planters Straw Spreader 
‘ Corn Drills Attachments 
Power Machines Grain Drills 4 Farm oes 
sene E ngines Broadcast Seeders arm 
Recogees E soleus Alfalfa & Grass Seed |Stalk Cutters 
Kerosene Tractors Drills Knife Grinders 
Motor Trucks Fertilizer & Lime | Tractor Hitches 
Motor Cultivators Sowers | Binder Twine 


International Harpater Company of America 
CHICAGO _ US A 














Fine PECIAL adjusting device 
Cutting 
Means Better 
Packing 


keeps cutting edge in uniform 

contact. Always cuts cleanly and uni- 

formly so that ensilage packs firmly—no 

air spacestocause spoilage. Easily adjusted 

for three cutting lengths. Safety flange and 

reversing lever prevent accidents and protect 
mechanism. The ROWELL 


AUTOMATIC SILO FILLER 


is strong, efficient, durable. Light running, 
big capacity. Four sizes. Sells under strong 
guarantee. Fifty years’ experience back of 
the ROWELL line. Write for Catalog. 


The I. B. Rowell Company 
Dept. 400 Waukesha, Wis. 

















castings. Just three 


Just 3 Parts to Erect ae eres ealiree. 
om 


parts to a op AY Steel Stall—the Partition, Stanchion and Top Rail. You 
can install it quickly and easily, without expense 

Beiryene are making bigger profits with cI AY Steel Barn Equip- 
, not merely because it is different from ordinary equipment, but be- 














cause iference 


tells how the CLAY 2-WAY Stanchion eliminates cow 
stops—provides more comfort for the cow and con- 
venience for dairymen. Because of its simplicity, CLAY 
Equipment costs ‘no more than ordinary equipment. 
Send today for your free copy of this book 


2 





diff in CLAY ead rent gives the dairy- 
man exclusive advantages, — 
“ 
Our Free Barn Equipment Book 2 
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IOWA GATE CO.. 230 Clay Ave., Cedar Falls, lowa. ae 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Get Your Farm : 
Home from the 


Canadian Pacific 


SYHE Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way offers you the most 
mderful opportunity in the 
rid to own a farm in West- 
n Canada. It will sell you 
id for $11 to $30 an acre 
$50an acre under irrigation. 


20 Years to Pay 


You pay down 10% of the 
purchase price and have 
twenty years to pay in full 
~@f s 
6 interest. 


$2,000 Loan to 


Farmers 
The Canadian Pacific Railway 
will loan to approved settlers on 
its irrigated lands up to $2,000 
in improvements with twenty 
years to pay back the loan at 6% 
interest. 


Land Under Irrigation 


y 


In Southern Alberta, we have 
developed the largest irrigation 
undertaking on the Continent. 
his district consists of some of 
the best land in Western Canada. 
\n unfailing water supply is ad- 
\inistered under direction of the 
Canadian Government—no con- 
flictof law or authority overits use. 
This land is offered on same easy- 
payment terms as other lands. 
Prices ranging up to $50 an acre. 


"") e e 
This Is Your Opportunity 
To make investigation easy,spec- 
ial railway rates have been ar- 
-anged. Write for particulars 
nd free illustrated beoklets. 
M. E. THORNTON 
Supt. of Colonization 
Canadian PacificRailway 
910 First St., E., Calgary, Alberta 
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The World Needs 
< Better Work 


Our Tools Insure It. 


Save all the 
corn this sea- 
son—increase 
your corn crop 
— make more 
money by us- 
ing a system 
of cultivating in which the roots of 
the plants are not disturbed. 

Make a good seed-bed, well-pulver- 
ized, all hollows filled, plant good 
seed; follow with our cultivator 
according to directions. 


THE TOWER CULTIVATOR 
Is Complete For All the Season. 


other cultivator is needed. Easily han- 
nore acres can be cultivated per day 
than with other styles. Kills weeds. Resists 
dry cr wet weather; brings earlier maturity. 
Take our advice as experts and you will 
grow more corn. Be sure when _you buy 
that the name TOWER is on the Cultivator 
Tongue. Write for free booklet ‘* Reason- 
able Reasons Why.” 


Manufactured only at Mendota, II. 


The J. D. Tower & Sons Co., 


9th St., Mendota, TL ee 


ALFALFA “A Sure Stand” CORN 











25% More 


The ““Sherwin Way” 
is the coming way. Our 
Surestand Alfalfa 
and Clower Press 
Drills insure perfect 
stand, save 404% seed. 
Our 3 newly patented Corn 
Tools, viz: 
Blind Plowing Corn 
Planter attachment; 
Revolving Tooth 
Corn Harrow, (60 ACRES PER 
OY); Little Joker 
Revolving Tooth Weeder and Sub Sur- 
Corn Harrow face Packer, increase 
corn profits 25%. 
Sold Factory to Farmer 


















Prices. Postal brings big 
catalog. 
A wal E. SHERWIN MFG. CO., 
Halfa and Clover Drill Brookings, S. D. 
— 





7A NTED—Man and wife to work on ranch. 

,.>° children) or single woman. Woman to 
a fo ten totwelve. Man for general farm work. 
pad £100 pet month, board and room. 

-P. PARKS, Kecky Point, Wyoming. 








phorus in the form of rock phosphate 
or acid phosphate. Even in Iowa, phos- 
phate seems to help on some soils. 
The way to find out whether you need 
phosphate or not is to spread on one- 
half of a field manure alone, and on 
the other half to put phosphate with 
the manure before spreading, at the 
rate of about forty pounds of acid 
phosphate to each ton. 

There is no way of getting phospho- 
rus cheaply from the air, as we can 
nitrogen. If your soil runs short in 
phosphorus, about the only thing you 
can do is to buy acid phosphate or 
rock phosphate. Most Iowa soils are 
fairly rich in phosphorus, and as long 
as we feed most of our crops and re- 
turn the manure, they will continue to 
be rich. Just the same, I have seen 
rich, black soils in central Iowa which 
greatly appreciated the application of 
about 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre. 

Calcium is found at the rate of 8,000 
to 20,000 pounds in the plowed soil of 
an acre. Calcium, you know, is the 
characteristic thing about lime. Our 
bones are made of calcium and phos- 


phorus. But the important thing about 
calcium or lime is that it keeps the 
soil sweet. If there is plenty of lime 


in the soil, it is easy for clover and al- 
falfa to get nitrogen out of the air. 
Unfortunately, lime dissolves quite 
easily in water, and is washed out of 
the soil rather rapidly. Even in lowa, 
two tons of ground limestone per acre 
are often necessary for the best growth 
of red clover, alfalfa or sweet clover. 

On our best corn belt soils, all that 
is necessary to keep them producing 
big crops is to grow clover once every 
four years, and return all manure. 
Some of our soils seem to get better 
and better year after year under such 
treatment. But there are many soils 
where it pays big to spread on each 
acre about 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and two tons of lime. And the 
only way you can find out as to wheth- 
er acid phosphate and lime will pay is 
to experiment. The greatest benefit 
from acid phosphate and lime is to the 
clover, but if the clover is benefited, 
there will be more nitrogen put in the 
soil and the corn will also share in the 
benefit. 

As you work with soil day after day, 
there is nothing about it to suggest 
nitrogen, phosphorus or lime. In fact, 
you must use your imagination to see 
how important these chemical ele- 
ments are. If you take over your fath- 
er’s farm, your ideal should be to pass 
it on to your son richer in nitrogen, 
phosphorus and lime than when you 
took it over. A fertile soil is the foun- 
dation of successful farming, and of a 
permanently prosperous nation. 





Feeding the Calf in a Baby Beef 
Contest 


A Minnesota boy writes: 

“I have joined a baby beef contest 
and would like to know how to feed 
my calf. He is fifty-three days old and 
weighs 158 pounds. Awards are made 
on the basis of the following points: 
General conformation and market fin- 
ish, 50 points; gain in weight, 25; cost 
of production, 5; show-ring perform- 
ance, 10; records and reports, 10. The 
feeds are based on corn at $1.25 per 
bushel, oats at 60 cents, barley at 90 
cents, middlings at $2.40 per cwt., bran 
at $2.25, oil meal at $3.25, alfalfa at 
$18 per ton, clover at $14, prairie hay 
at $10, silage at $6, whole milk at $1.50 
per cwt., and skim-milk at 50 cents. 
Pasture is figured at 40 cents per 
month.” 

Since in this contest the cost of pro- 
duction counts for only five points out 
of a total of 100, and general confor- 
mation, market finish and gain in 
weight count for 75 points, the thing 
for the boy to do, in case he is in earn- 
est about winning the contest, will be 
to feed to the limit, regardless of the 
cost of feed. The thing to do will be 
to allow this calf to suck a good milk 
cow as long as possible. If its mother 
is a light producer, put the calf on a 
rather heavy producing cow. Feed 
milk to the limit. A good grain mix- 
ture will be about three parts of corn, 
two parts of oats, one part of bran and 
one part of oil meal. A grain mixture 
of this kind, if fed according to the 
appetite, in connection with plenty of 
milk and a little alfalfa or clover hay, 
with possibly a little silage, should 
produce splendid results. Toward the 
close of the contest we would be in- 
clined to rely pretty largely on corn 
and oil meal, the total grain ration be- 
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CHANDLER SIX 





Economy Without 
Sacrifice 


Te Chandler Six is economical in cost of opera- 
tion. It is a big car, 123-inch wheel base, but it 
weighs a little less than 3000 pounds. The 
Chandler motor is powerful, and instantly responsive, 
but 14 to 16 miles per gallon of gasoline is the common 
report from owners. Six thousand to eight thousand 
miles per set of tires is the usual tire-service rendered 
Chandler owners. 

And with these reasonable economies the Chandler 
owner has a real car—a car of extraordinary perform- 
ance under all road conditions, a car distinguished for 
ease of riding and comfort, a dependable, enduring car. 

The Chandler offers economy without the sacrifice 
of automobile satisfaction. 

And the Chandler is closely priced. You cannot buy 
any other car of similar worth for less, and for other 
cars which may be compared with the Chandler you 
are asked to pay much more. These are facts, provable 
facts. You can prove them yourself. 

















SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
7-Passenger Touring, $1795 4-Passenger Roadster, $1795 
4-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 
Convertible Sedan, $2495 Convertible Coupe, $2395 
All prices f. o. 6. Cleveland 
If the Chandler is not sold where you trade, 
write for name of dealer who can serve you. 
Catalogs on request. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CHANDLER 
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| (\A practical 
farm lighting system 


Light when you need it, where you need it, 
and at low cost—this is the story of the Worth- 
ington (Ingeco) Battery Lighting Plant. Ask any 
user—there are thousands of them. 


Battery shipped fully charged, ready for service 

when installed; re-charged in 5 to 8 hours. Outfit 

sold separately, or in connection with Worthington 

Type “W” Kerosene Engine — an easy-starting, 

smooth-running power unit that will save money 
on any farm. 


Write for Bulletin S , which de- 
scribes also our New Holland 
Feed Mill and other reliable farm 
accessories. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 
391 Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wis. 
(Suburb of Milwaukee) 
Prompt shipments from nearby 
distributing centers 
Executive Offices: 
115 Broadway, New York 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











On that New 
Bicycle of Yours 


you naturally will want equip- 
ment whose long-standing repu- 
tation for ideal uninterrupted 
gives it nation-wide 
preference. And the first and 
most important item to specify 
is the 


service 


Corbin Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


It probably will be standard on the 
bicycle you select, but if not, it will 
be equipped when you ask for it. 


You know all about the Corbin Duplex 
—its ability to respond immediately 
to your slightest pressure--how just a 
little bearing down produces a gradual 
slow down, and a little harder pressure 
brings the wheel to a smooth, gentle, 
but positive full stop. The generous 
braking surface does away with all 
exertion. 


All the practical safety, comfort, and 
long-lasting features of eighteen years 
of brake development are combined 
in the 1919 Corbin Duplex. Backed 
by a $10,000,000 organization— your 
guarantee of the absolutely highest 
standard of excellence. The 1919 Cat- 
alog explains and pictures them fully. 
Yours for the asking. 


Corbin Screw Corporation 
American Hardware Corporation, Successer 
207 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 











“14 Years Service 
to Farmers.” 






Telle you how to care for hides to keep them from s>olling, 
or hair from slipping. Shows complete line of men's and 
women's fur coats, and furs. we make 
and skine sent us. With it we wil! maf! samples 

our book ready to mail. Write us for it 















rom hides 
of tinings we 
today . 






2128.8. tet $t.,.DES MOINES,IOWA 


IDES T. 


Ship your hides to Cownie, the 
old reliable tanner, as f 
ds of others are do- 








your order at a greater eayt 


ban ever before. e sa P 
. rite today 
ca 








RAW FURS fax 


Ghip to us fer MORE money, prompt ra 
returns, FAER grading. Get our Pa 
MABAET REPORT and LIST. -¥ 


its RELIABLE. 4 


CENTRAL FUR CO FA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. @ 








Increase Your Wool Clip 


Shear with a machine and not only get 154 more 
wool the first season but leave a smooth, even 
stubble that grows more wool the next year. You 
lose money by shearing with hand shears. Ma- 
chine shearing is easter and doesn't scar the sheep. 
Get a Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Shearing Machine. 
Soon pays for itself. Price @14. Send ¢2—pay bal- 
ance On arrival. Write for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT ©O. 

Dept. B. 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ing perhaps as high as fourteen or fif- 
teen pounds, with not more than three 
or four pounds of hay daily. 

The suggestions as given are not 
particularly practical under ordinary 
farm conditions, but under the rules 





of the contest, cost of production 
counts for so little and the fancy points 
for so much, that there is nothing else 
to do. 





Commercial Sweet Corn Produc- 
tion in lowa 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: | 
lowa annually packs in the neigh- 
borheod of three million cases of sweet 
corn, valued at seven million dollars. 
The growing of this crop for the can- 
ning factories represents an important 
source of revenue to the grower, and 
the production of a valuable foodstuff. 
The lowa pack represents 25 per cent 
of the world’s supply. H 
The growing of sweet corn for can- 
ning has a number of advantages. It 
always makes a crop, as the danger of 
frost injury is eliminated It can be 
planted after the field corn is in, and 
is harvested before husking time. It 
therefore fits in well from the stand- 
point of labor distribution. j 
It is a cash crop, and provides cash | 
for fall operations. The crop is cleared 
in time to prepare the land for fall 
wheat. | 

At the canning stage, sweet corn 
contains 70 per cent water, hence it is | 

not as hard on the soil as field corn. 
Land that will produce a good crop 
of field corn is well suited for sweet 
corn. Worn-out land will not yield a 
satisfactory crop. The tonnage from 








Stowell’s Evergreen—The leading commercial 
variety of sweet corn for canning in Iowa. 


a good, fertile soil will run from three 
to three and a half tons, and will bring 
from $12 to $15 per ton. 

Assuming that you have a supply of 
good seed, which is usually furnished 
by the factory operator, the next im- 
portant requisite is a well-prepared 
seed bed. Absorption of moisture is 
the first step in germination. This is 
secured by bringing the soil particles 
in close contact with the seed coat. By 
pulverizing the soil thoroly, the num- 
ber of points of contact are greatly in- 
creased, and prompt germination is in- 
sured. 

Re-disk and harrow thoroly, finish- 
ing with the float. A well-prepared seed 
bed also insures a uniform depth of 
planting, and uniform spacing of the 
rows. 

Sweet corn is a little more tender 
than field corn, and usually is planted 
a little later. The planting schedule 





Obtain the advantage of all the power available in your 


tractor. 


Don't limit its usefulness with inadequate tools. 


You cannot expect ordinary horse drawn implements to 
stand up and deliver the maximum of service. 

To get the most from your “Fordson” use good tools—implements 
that are really designed and developed forthe purpose. Such a toolisthe 


Long experience in power disc building and modern ideas are com- 


Automatic Engine Disc Harrow 


bined in this special harrow, which was perfected with the advice of 
the engineers and builders of the “Fordson” Tractor. 


This is @ one-man outfit, just like your power plow. 


Automatically 


adjusted from the tractor seat and gangs angled as desired to meet 


soil conditions by the draft of the engine. 


Flexible rear section and 


double draft bars are the same principles so successfully used in our § 


famous heavier tractor disc. 


up soil or unnecessary strain. 


Strong, sturdy construction throughout. 
out unnecessary weight to make it heavy in draft. 
7 ft. sizes with 16 and 18 inch round or cutaway discs. 


for front and rear sections, disc scrapers, and everything complete. 
See the nearest “Fordson"’ Distributor listed below or write us for prices and full information. 


THE RODERICK LEAN MFG. CO., Mansfield, O. , 


Special lines of spike tooth and spring tooth harrows also supplied for Fordson Tra 
tors. Proper sizes and equipment and special construction to suit this special work 


Herring Motor Co., 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Dayton Keith, 
Bloomington, Tl. 
Bagley Motor Co., 
Bast St. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Horst & Strieter, 0. 7. 
Rock Island, IL 
Jennings 


Watson Motor 
Co., Wichita, Kans. 
W. H. Schmelze! Co., 
Ine., St. Paul, Minn, 
O’Maley Tractor Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





to Co., 
Springfield, IN, 

A. L. Maxwell Co, 
Ti. 


Louis, Til. wrenceville, 


Turns short like a wagon without piling 


Made for power work with- 
Furnished in 6 and § 
Weight boxes 














Profits 


Every progressive farmer aims for the great- 


est f 
inn 


rofits. 
is methods. 


He must therefore be businesslike 
He multiplies the returns 


from his labor by increasing his crops with 


Empire Fertilizers 


They have made high records in crop pro- 


duction. 


This year they should pay better 


than ever because of the great demand and 
prospective high prices of staple farm prod- 
ucts. They have wonderfully increased the 
yields and improved the quality of all kinds 
of farm crops. 
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ERT/LIZERS 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 


How to Make Money with Fertilizers 


is the title of a 53 page book containing information every 
farmer needs in relation to the proper use of fertilizers; it shows 
where profit is to be found, and how to get it. It is different 
from other fertilizer books and is not a catalogue. We wil! 
send it to you free. Simply mention this paper and ask for 
the book. Consult our free Agricultural Service Bureau on 
soil, crop or fertilizer problems. 





If we have no ageyt in your town, we want one. Write for our 
| mearest agent’s address or write for an agency for yourself. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


503 Commonwealth Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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should be > axceband in lili with 
the packer contracting your acreage, 
jn order to insure a uniform supply at 
the factory during the canning season. 

If the seed ‘bed has been properly 
ared, a one-half-inch cover of soil 





prep: 
js ample. In a poorly-prepared seed 
bed deeper planting is necessary, in 
order to insure an adequate cover. 
From four to five kernels to the hill 
will give a good stand. The planter 
should be set on horses and thoroly 
tested on a bare floor before going to 
the field. Harrow out the planter 
marks 


f the land is rolling in character, 
lanting in time to cover the day’s 


quit par \ 
work with the harrow. Furrows are 
readily formed in the planter tracks 


unless they are harrowed out. Neglect 
of this often results in the loss of the 
geed and injury to the land from wash- 
ing. Follow around the hill in har- 
rowing, regardless of the direction of 
the rows. 

The most effective time to fight 
meeds is when they are young, with 
the harrow. The ground can be cov- 
ered very rapidly with ‘this tool, and it 
is by all odds the cheapest way to fight 
weeds. Special care must be exercised, 
however, as to when this is done. The 
corn plant is very tender at the ger- 
mination stage. The harrow should 
not be used until the plant is one and 
a half and not over two inches high. 


Follow in a few days with the culti- 
yator, and repeat at ten-day intervals 
After the second or third round, use a 
surfacer rather than a shovel culti- 
yvator. The former conserves the mois- 
ture and does not injure the roots as 
deep cultivation is likely to do after 
the plants get large. Keep cultivating. 
To get the tonnage, the plant must 
have an ample moisture supply. A ton 
of ears for canning contains in the 
neighborhood of 1,500 pounds of water. 

The time of harvesting usually is 
directed by the factory. The operat- 
ing period of sweet corn in Iowa usu- 
ally covers the latter part of August 
and the month of September. From 


the standpoint of reaching maturity, 


sweet corn is a certain crop, as even 
in the most backward seasons it reach- 
es the roasting-ear stage. 


The harvesting usually is completed 


by the latter part of September. This 
enables the land to be sown to fall 
wheat in ample time. 


The husks and cull ears are com- 
monly disposed of as silage. The rela- 


tive value of sweet corn silage as com- 
pared with field corn silage is given 
by Henry, in “Feeds and Feeding,” as 
follows “Sweet corn fodder is re- 
garded as superior ‘to field corn for 
roughage, its nutritive value being 
twice that of dent corn.” 

Stowell’s Evergreen is the variety 


largely grown for canning purposes in 





this state. Other varieties of this same 
group are the Early Evergreen and 
Narrow-Grained Evergreen. Country 
Gentleman is also grown to a limited 
degree. It excels for quality, and the 
Evergreen for yield. 

A. T. ERWIN. 


Iowa Agricultural College. 


Against Mixing Soy Beans In| 


Planter Box With Corn 

To Wall 
My 
to mix soy beans with corn in the same 
Planter box. The planter will plant 


Farmer: 


a. ’ 
aces 





out the beans and then the corn, mak- 
ing a very spotted field. The best way 
to plant, to my mind, is first to plant 
the 1 and then follow in the same 
Tow with the beans, just barely cover- 
ing beans. Of course this double 
Planting would not be necessary if 
there is a special bean planting at- 
tach Some plant a row of corn 
and then a row of beans, claiming to 
get almost if not quite as much corn 
a when both are planted in the same 
orw 
KANSAS SUBSCRIBER. 

R irks: Some men claim to se- 
cur irly good results by mixing the 
Soy beans in the same planter box, 


thers complain, as our corre- 
t, of a very spotted stand. Un- 





Mestionably, there is a tendency for 
the Soy beans to sift to the bottom. 
Some get around this difficulty, how- 
ever, | 


y putting a handful of soy beans 


‘to the planter box at every turn, 
— making certain that there will at 
fast be a fair stand of corn every- 
where over the field —Editor. 





experience is that it is a mistake | 
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Established 1852 


Have You Seen the New 





STUDEBAKER CARS? 


Built to Meet the Needs of Rural Service and 
Proved On the Country Roads of America 








” ‘The New BIG-SIX — $1985 
F. O. B,. Detroit 


HE three New Studebaker Cars are 

distinctive in design, with powerful 

and economical motors, built for heavy 
duty service; intermediately located trans- 
mission; genuine leather upholstery; Gypsy 
top with oval plate glass windows in rear; 
permanent and lustrous finish. 


To make sure of their ability to deliver 
continuous service under all conditions, 
original cars of each new model were given 
a 10,000 mile endurance test on the worst 
country roads of America. Thousands of cars 
in owners’ hands have since convincingly 


STUDEBAKER 
South Bend, Ind. 
Address all correspondence to South Bend 


Detroit, Mich. 








provea their correctness of design and me- 
chanical excellence. 

Studebaker manufactures compleciely in 
its own factories its motors, bodies, tops, 
axles, transmissions, steering gears, springs, 
fenders, and cuts its own gears and other 
vital parts, thus eliminating middlemen’s 
profits. Only because of these manufactur- 
ing advantages and large quantity produc. 
tion is Studebaker able to build such high 
quality cars at their respective prices. 

The name Studebaker is your assurance 
of lasting satisfaction. 


Walkerville, Canada 
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~ Free 
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Bring Clods to the Top 


Let the fine warm moist soil sift down to where the roots grow. 
Makes far quicker germination, sturdier corn, a bigger yield. Get 
better seed beds—seed beds that grow more corn—with a 


FORKNER S.cvn SEED BED MAKER 


TH cour! VATOR ATTACH™M 


Try it 30 days at 
If it doesn’t make a better 


Wi 


(ina 














Send no money. 
our risk. 
seed bed in one-third less time, send it 
 - back. Ask your dealer or write us, today. 


Send for FREE Book. Leacn all about the Forkner Method of Farm Cultivation. 


The Light Draft Harrow Co., “sc-."* Marshalltown, lowa 


o eae. less time. Leaves a fine 
that does not bake, free 
from ae ———, Corn cultiva- 


ent makes two implements 
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Matson Fence Anchor 


Do you have trouble with hogs 
crawling under woven wire fence? If 
80, send $10.00 for set of forms, direc- 
tions, etc., to make my Fence Anchor 
for less than one cent each, that will 
outlast three sets of posts. 





In making a new fence, save half of 
the posts and have a better fence. 


Reference: Bank of Monroe. 


F. A. MATSON, MONROE, NEBR, 


ITCH AND MANGE 


Long, heavy coats of hair on horses are a nesting 
lace for parasites, causing itch and mange, which 
tate the horses ani keep them from doing best 
work. Prevent these troubles by spring and fall 
clipping with a Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Machine 
Only $9.75. Send $2—pay balance on arrival. Write 
for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. A. 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, II. 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avall themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. 


He will gladly 


anewer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








° 
Some Hog House Suggestions 
We have received several inquiries 

concerning various phases of perma- 
nent hog houses, and believe that some 
suggestions line will be 
timely, now that the farmers can begin 
to plan their building operations. Most 
of the inquiries concern the plans for 
taking care of from twenty to sixty 
hogs, and the proper types of building, 
but also include ventilation, lighting, 
floors, drains, feeding alleys, etc. We 
will try. in the limits of a short article, 
to cover as many of these points as 
possible for an average house, and 
these can be varied to suit each own- 
er’s conditions and needs. 

Many different types of hog houses 
are in use, differing largely in the ar- 
rangement of roof and lighting, sev- 
eral of which are shown in outline in 
Figure 1. Of these, the most popular 
types are the half-monitor, the Iowa, 
and the gable-roof types, altho many 
breeders find the two-story type very 
convenient and satisfactory. 

One of the important considerations 
in the building of a hog house is that 
of securing plenty of sunlight, as this 
has a very marked effect in destroy- 
ing bacteria and keeping the pens dry 
and sanitary. The amount of sunlight 
depends very largely on the type of 
house selected; and many farmers in 
trying to get sufficient winter sun- 


along this 


light, overlook the fact that the sum- 
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ana 
that it often may ‘be necessary to pro- 


mer sunlight may be too severe, 
vide some shade for the windows. As 
the hogs are out-of-doors most of the 
time in summer, plenty of outside 
shade may largeiy do away with the 
necessity of shading the windows. 

The half-monitor type is in many 
ways a very satisfactory hog house. It 
Fhould extend east and west, with the 
windows facing the south, and gives a 
goodly amount of sunlight in both rows 
and pens. On the other hand, there is 
considerable waste space at the top, 
which makes the house somewhat dif- 
ficult to keep warm. Also, the roof for 
the south pens must be rather low and 
flat, which makes them unhandy to 
work in, and somewhat difficult to 
make a weatherproof joint where this 
part of the roof joins to the line of 
upper windows. The modified half- 
monitor type to a certain extent does 
uway with some of these objections. 

The two-story type, with feed and 
bedding above, has the advantages of 
convenience and of being easily kept 
warm in winter and cool in summer, 
but is condemned by many hog raisers 
because the sunlight hardly strikes the 
central part of the house, and also that 
little or no window ventilation can be 
secured without danger of direct drafts 
on the hogs. 

The fact that most of the new houses 
being built are of either the Iowa or 
of the gable-roof type would seem to 
indicate that these two must have 
some distinct advantages over the oth- 
ers. The lowa type extends north and 
south, and has a row of windows in 
the roof along each side of the peak, 
so that the morning sun shines into 
the west row of pens and the afternoon 


| 


sun into the east row. There are also 
windows in each end. In this way, 
the direct sunlight moves across the 
floor and strikes every part of the 
pens. The general construction of the 
gable-roof or semi-lowa type is the 


same, except that it extends east and 
west and the windows are all in the 
south side of the roof. 


In some cases 





while in others a single row of long 
windows is used. In both these types 
the roof is low with very little waste 
space, and they are therefore easily 
kept warm, the large amount of sun- 
light helping materially in this regard. 
They will of course be warm in sum- 
mer, and in some cases it may become 
necessary to put some sort of light 
shade over the windows. This can 
easily be done by means of a frame- 
work on which is tacked light lumber 
or a strip of old carpet held by wooden 
cleats. 

General-custom seems to have set- 
tled upon two rows of pens, with an 
alley-way between, as being the most 
convenient and satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Pens are usually 6x8 feet, or 8x8 


two 


so" 


are provided, 


of windows 
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Fig. 2. 





Plan for lowa Type Hog House. 








feet, and the feed alley varies from 3 
to 8 feet, depending on the method of 
cleaning out the litter and whether i 
is desired to cut the house up into 
temporary pens. Many farmers wish 
to be able to drive thru with a spreag- 
er, in which case the alley-way shouig 
be 7% to 8 feet wide; but some of tha 
later houses are equipped with litter. 
carriers, in which case 6 feet makes a 
very convenient width. Cleats are ysy- 
ally provided, into which temp rary 
gates can be fitted, thus dividing up 


the alley-way when occasion demands 
Figure 2 shows a typical plan for 
hog house for the average size herg. 
which may be used with slight changes 
for either type of house select: 

The distance north of a window to 
which the direct sunlight will exteng 


depends on the height of the window 
the time of day and the latitude lis- 
tance north where the house is sity- 
ated. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 488, of the 
United States Department of Agricy)- 
ture, gives an extensive table for vari- 
ous distances, latitudes and times of 
year, which space does not permit of 
publishing. More and more br 
plan on having pigs farrowed about 
March Ist, and any construction satis- 
factory for this time of year is not 
likely to give trouble for later broods. 
The “Sunlight Table,” published i 
connection with this article, gives the 
height at top of window required to 
have the direct sunlight strike the 
north edge of the pen floor at differ- 
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For every power use, this direct-connected set will 
furnish the electricity at low cost 


The Western Electric Company believes that electric power will do for*farming what it has 
It believes that every business farmer will consider the purchase of 
a sturdy, dependable power plant when offered by a manufacturer with unlimited resources 
It backs up this belief by offering the Western Electric 
Power and Light plant in one neat, compact unit—the result of many years of experimenting. 


done for other industries. 


for making good every promise. 


The entire plant stands about 4% 
feet high. The engine burns kero- 
sene or gasoline; is throttle governed 
and air cooled. 


The plant automatically startsitself 
at the touch of the starting lever; oils 
itself automatically; feeds its own fuel 
automatically by a vacuum feed sys- 
tem; automatically gives a tapering 
charge to the battery; stops itself 
when the battery is fully charged. 
Every automatic feature that can add 
to simplicity and reliability is found 
on this Western Electric Plant. 


Small motors for pumps, cream 
separator, fanning mill, etc., can be 
operated directly from the generator 
thereby saving the battery for use at 
night. Many farmers are already 
using the Western Electric Utility 
Motor, a % horse power motor which 
can be carried to the work. 


The Western Electric man near 
you will demonstrate this plant to 
you—and tel! you about the many 
Western Electric labor savers for 
farm and home: all have been proved 
practical on farms everywhere. 


Write for booklet No.'4-WSF and we will teil 
the Western Electric man to get in touch with you. 


THE WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


814 Spruce St. . 
802 Farnam St. . 


500 So. Clinton St. . 


St. Louis, Mo. 
. Omaha, Neb. 
. Chicago, Ill. 





The fuel is poured into the base of 
the engine which burns kerosene a8 
well as it does gasoltne 
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et distances at noon, March Ist, at 
yarious latitudes. 
SUNLIGHT TABLE. 
Noon on March Ist.) 
lumn shows the distance from 
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Height of window at top 
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To use this table, suppase a farmer 
living near the 44-degree line decides 
to build a half-monitor type house with 
§foo. pens and a 4-foot feed alley. 
Then the north wall of his north pens 


will be 12 feet on the floor from a ver- | 


tical ine thru his upper windows. This 
yould mean that to have the sun strike 
the north end of the pens at noon on 
March ist, the top edge of his win- 
dows must be at least 9 feet 6 inches 
from the floor. By the same rule, to 
have t sun shine on the south edge 
of the rth pens, the lower part of 
the wil vs sheuld be not more than 
8 feet 2 inches from fhe floor. But this 
is for working in the south 
pens, » get any slope to the south 
roof » have any windows in the 
south wall—so that evidently a com- 


must be made. This not only 
t a-serious objection to the 

- type, but shows that this 
lireet sunlight must not be 
en too seriously." The light dif- 
fused from walls and partitions prob- 
ably has as much to do with sanitation 
as does the 








f the erior is whitewashed occa- 
sionally 

The proper material and construc- 
tion for the floors is one of the chief 
points in the convenience and success 


of the hog house, and too many farm- 
ers give it 





direct sunlight, especially 


only secondary considera- | 


tion, It should be solid enough to pre- | 


yent rooting, should be comparatively 
smooth, to permit easy 
prevent accumulation of filth and ver- 
min, should not be too cold and damp, 
and should have sufficient slope and 
drainage facilities to allow of flush- 
ing off with a hose if desired. Dirt 
floors are an abomination, and even 
the oiled cinder floors are unsatisfac- 
tory in the long run. 

Probably the ideal floor is of creo- 
sited wood blocks set on a cement sub- 
base and poured with hot asphalt. They 


cleaning and | 


are clean, vermin-proof, warm, smooth | 


enough to clean easily, and very dur- 
able An oceasional complaint has 
come from the blocks absorbing mois- 
ture and swelling enough to crack the 
conerete curbs. This can ‘be prevent- 
ei by using outside or street blocks, 
setting them loosely and sweeping hot 
asphalt into the cracks, thus allowing 
fom for expansion. The blocks should 
lot be set om a sand cushion, as is 
diten done, as this is likely to work 
out and produce low spots. It is bet- 
ter to spread a little hot asphalt on the 
concrete base and set the blocks on it 
¥hile still hot. The chief objection to 
Mis sort of floor is the rather high 
cost, as the cement base and founda- 
“ are just about as expensive as a 
“ii cement floor, and the blocks and 
hecessary asphalt will run about $1.50 
Ae 73 per square yard at present 
rices 
: A concrete floor, if property laid and 
trained, gives very satisfactory serv- 
*e. The chief point is to have it well 
drained, as shown herewith. Plenty of 
ding should be provided. The use 
ot boards to overlay a concrete floor 
t be resorted to in very cold 
Yeather, but this gives a good lodging 
for filth and vermin. Some rec- 
mend a clay block floor, made of 
Second grade thin building blocks laid 
® the side and covered with about an 
") finish coat of conerete.. This sort 
‘ floor seems to be very much drier 
id warmer than the full concrete 
» @nd at even less expense. The 
feater warmth and dryness are no 
in due to the dead-air spaces: with- 
ii ®, locks. Those who have tried 
's plan claim that it solves the hog 
“use floor problem. 






















| der of the floor of cement. 





A very satisfactory combination can 
be worked out by using enough creo- 
soted wood ‘blocks in each pen for a 
sleeping place and make the remain- 
This would 
not be prohibitive in price, and would 
combine the good points of both types. 


No matter what type of permanent 
floor is used, a satisfactory sub-base | 


and drainage system should be pre- 
pared. Coldness is due largely to 
dampness, and this is caused by poor 
drainage. In the first place, the hog 
house should either be on a slight rise 
or else the ground should be graded up 
enough to raise the floor somewhat 
above the surrounding soil. Four-inch 
drain tile should be laid outside the 
wall footings, and also strings from 
four to six feet apart under the floor 


proper. ‘These tile should preferably 
be below the frost line, and should 


have a slope of at least one-half inch 
per foot. 

If the soil is of clay nature, the 
trenches in which the tiles are laid 
should be filled up with gravel. The 
earth should be well tramped down 


and then covered with six inches of 
éinders or gravel well tramped, upon 
which the cement floor or base should 
be laid. 

While the sewage system indicated 
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in Figure 2 is not absolutely essential, 
it is a great convenience, especially if 
it is desired to use a hose in flushing 
off the floor. One outlet should be 
placed near the front of each two 
pens, and the pen floors sloped to this. 
It is also well to crown the floor of 
the feed-way slightly, to prevent the 
water from running out under foot. 
The walls may be made of frame, con- 
crete, hollow elay tile or cement blocks 
as desired. Each of these has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and the 
owner’s condition and the prices of 
the different materials will usually de- 
termine which is best. Write to your 
agricultural experiment station, as 
well as to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for their bulletins 
on hog houses. These will give valu- 
able advice; while the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station, Ames, Iowa, and the 
Purdue Experiment Station, Lafayette, 
Indiana, have detailed plans for hog 
houses which they will sell for a few 
cents each. 


Motor Trouble 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a 1918 model light touring 
car, about which I should like to ask a 
question or two. When running up to 








22 or 23 miles an hour it goes very 
smoothly; then when running from 23 
to about 28 it makes lots of noise, more 
like a slap than a knock; then when 
speeded up above 30 miles it is quiet 
again. What is the cause and the rem- 
edy for the trouble? 

“Another trouble I have is in going 
up a steep hill, which I have occasion 
to make quite often. Even if the fuel 
tank is full, it will not feed gasoline to 
the carburetor. How would it do for 
me to put a small tank holding about 
a quart, up under the hood, with a pipe 
leading from the main tank and enter- 
ing the small tank at the bottom and 
extending almost to the top; then fast- 
en the pipe leading to the carburetor 
into the bottom of the small tank? 
What would be the result, and if prae- 
tical how large and how high above 
the carburetor and main tank should 
the small tank be?” 

This question of a knock in a motor 
is one which is almost impossible to 
solve without an opportunity to handle 
the car and see how it operates under 
different conditions, because any one 
of a hundred different things may be 
the cause. One of the most annoying 
cases we have had was on a new car 
which had been driven only a few hun- 
dred miles. This slap or rattle would 





GET THIS FREE BOOK 


ABOUT THE PIPELESS FURNACE 














Advantages of the 
UNIVERSAL 


1—Asbestos and 
unit air insulation. 

2—Over-size air 
passages. 

3—Designed by fam- 
ous heat expert. 

4—Patented “Shell 
Bar” grates. 

5—Only NEW iron 
used. 


6—Guaranteed 
fect fuel comsbas-} 
tion. 


7—Height adjusta- 


EARN the truth about all 
pipeless furnaces. Learn 
how to keep your house 

warm and your cellar cool in 
coldest winter weather. 


Read how we build the 
famous UNIVERSAL As- 
bestos-Insulated Pipeless 
Furnace,widelyknown as‘ ‘The 
Perfect Pipeless Furnace.” 


Everyone Should Know 


We tell you secrets of pipe- 
less furnace construction that 
everyone should know before 
buying a pipeless furnace. 


For more than half a cent- 
ury UNIVERSALstoves have 
been leaders all over America. 


your rooms. 


Built by Famous Engineers 

The UNIVERSAL Asbestos-Insulated Pipeless 
Furnace was designed by engineers who know the 
secrets of good home heating. They have put their 
best knowledge into this successful pipeless furnace. 


So we are absolutely certain there is none other 
so good. None that will give you so much home 
comfort at such small fuel cost. 


Asbestos the Secret 
Air circulation is the heart of the pipeless furnace. 
And air circulation is guaranteed by our asbestos in- 
sulation between warm air and cool air passages. 


The instant a fire is lighted in the UNIVERSAL 
Pipeless Furnace, warm air begins to circulate ail 
over your house, and cool air is drawn 
from cold floors and corners into the fur- 
nace where it is heated and sent back to 























ble te any base- 
ment, 

8—Improved moist 
air ventilating sys- 
tem. 
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Vw Pipeles: 
Asbestos Widely Used 





Asbestos is used on boilers, steam pipes, hot water tanks, 
flat irons—to keep heat in. And on cold storage houses, 
freight cars, refrigerators—to keep heat out. 

No Wasted Heat—The booklet tells you how we 
save every dollar of heat in your fuel. And put it where 
you get the benefit of it. None is wasted in the cellar 

or lost by long pipes. So the UNIVERSAL gives 
} you a warm house and a cool cellar. 
| Easily Installed—The UNIVERSAL Pipeless 
Furnace readily can be placed in any house, old or 
new. If you think of building a new house, let us give 
you estimates of pipeless heating —free of charge. 

Burns Any Fauel—The UNIVERSAL burns any 
fuel. Many a house has been heated during moderate weather with 


practically no cost for fuel. To save half 
the fuel and half the expense is common. 


* Asbestos-insul 


SEND COUPON 
for this 


FREE BOOK 


Learn the truth about the pipe- 
less furn: 











costs you nothing and telts how 
to insure comfort and economy 
in your home, 





















¢——— COOL AIR <— <— 





If You Have a Big House—While won- 
derfully successful in houses of 5, 6 and7 
rooms, we do not claim that a pipeless fur- 
nace is suited to every house. We make 
many styles of warm air heaters. Let us 
suggest a plan to fit your home. 


(ibven & Sexton Company 


Makers of the Celebrated UNIVERSAL Stoves and Furnaces 
Establiohed Over Half a Century 

624 Sacramento Boul Chi Illinois 

Denves, Portland, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Allentown, Pa., onne, N. J. 


IFREE Couron! 


I critben & SextenCo.,624 Sacramento Blvd.,Chicage I 
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on request. Address 
“OWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. g9 -Des Moines,lowa 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


\ BARGAIN, 














Seed Corn 


Sack picked, hanger dried, bred for yield and 
maturity. Germination 95 to 100¢. Shipped on 
12 days approval. Seed corn book free on request. 


KENT CAMPBELL, La rd lil. 














CLOVER 22" 


bey Fi | Seeds of eng kind a3 es a 

— Quality, ‘Teste. Clover, 
ae “Aitaite. Sweet Clover and Alsike; solid ae ay to 

your approval and government test. Write 

samples, special prices and big Profit- Bavinn Bend Golan 

American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 104 Gtucago, Illinois 


Reid’s Yellow Dent 


SEED GORN 


50 
PER 








Own grown. Thoroughly acclimated. 
Early picked. Rack dried. Carefully 
tested. Strong germination. Shipped 
on approval. eer reer 


Dept. 200 SKROMME SEED CO., Roland, lowa. 


Home Grown Seeds 


Jackson County Red Clover..... $25.00 per bushel 
Jackson County Timothy Seed.. 4.50 per bushel 
Delivered at station here. 

Sacks, American.. 65c each 
TROUT & MATTHIAS, Maquoketa, ta. 


Early Ohio Seed Potatoes 


Big Yielders. The most profitable potato to grow. 
Price $2.00 per bu. Write A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn 














occur only at certain speeds and when 
going downhill. We finally located it 
in the hinge rod of the hood, which had 
worked back a fraction of an inch and 
was striking the cowl. 

We suspect, however, that in our 
correspondent’s case the middle crank- 
shaft bearing is not perfectly adjusted, 
and that there is just a trifle of play 
above the crank-shaft. Ordinarily the 
weight of shafts and pistons will keep 
the shaft down against the cap, but at 
certain critical speeds the momentum 
of the two up-moving pistons may be 
sufficient to jerk it up against the 
bearing. This can be detected by try- 
ing the shaft for any movement up or 
down. If this is the trouble, the shaft 
must not be pulled up by tightening 
the middle cap, as this will bend the 
shaft and very quickly cause crystal- 
lization and breakage. The shaft must 
be removed and the end bearings 
dressed down until the shaft touches 
all three bearings evenly. This is a 
job for a good repair man. 

It may also be that the trouble is due 
to a little inaccuracy in balancing the 
motor. Most motors are carefully bal- 
anced to run evenly at certain speeds, 
and may vibrate somewhat either be- 
low or above this critical speed. This 
should not be very serious, however, 
on the ordinary four-cylinder motor; 
but if this is the cause there is nothing 
to be done. 

The gasoline trouble on the steep 
hill is probably due to some water or 
sediment in the fuel line. Clean this 
out thoroly and put on one of the ordi- 
nary sediment traps, with a cock so 
it may be drained every few days. We 
believe this will stop the trouble. [If 
not, and the trouble is actually due to 
the supply tank getting below the level 
of the carburetor, we see no reason 
why the small tank will not work sat- 
isfactorily. It need not hold more than 
a quart, and must be a trifle below the 
level of the large tank, and should 
therefore be about level with the car- 
buretor. It should be put ahead of the 
carburetor, so that it will be raised 
slightly as the car goes uphill, and 
must have an air escape going up a lit- 
tle higher than the main tank, so that 
it will not become air-bound and will 
not overflow going down grade. _ It 
might be more satisfactory and about 
as cheap to have a garage man install 
a vacuum feed system. 


Proper Charge for Filling Silo 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have been running a silo filler 
with my 15-30 tractor, and would like 
to know about what to charge per ton 
for its use. I furnish my own cylinder 
oil and the customer furnishes the ker- 
osene. The filler we used was a com- 
bined husker and shredder, and was 
rather slow business. It took a good 
two days to fi a 14x30-foot silo. In 
your reply, please state whether your 
figures allow for settling of silage.” 

In a case as described, where the 
work is unusually slow and difficult, 
the proper thing would be to work out 
the proper charge per hour and calcu- 
late the pay this way rather than by 
the ton. 

Assuming that the cost of a 15-30 
tractor is $1,500, and that its probable 
life is 337 days (7.5 years of 45 days 
each, the result obtained in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 963), 
would be obtained about as follows: 





Interest on tractor investment, 6 
per cent on $750 (one-half first 
cost), spread over 45 days each 
DR ED ois Sak oh sum n ae $ 1.00 
Depreciation on tractor invest- 
ment, $1,500 spread over 337 
es a Mt e's bnrame Cad 0s 4.45 
Repairs and renewals, 5 per cent 
on first cost, spread over 45 


eee 1.67 
Taxes, insurance and shelter, $10 

er VOR DOP GOY i. iiss. cscs. 22 
Cylinder oil, per day . : 75 
Operator, per day ...... 3.00 


Total cost per day of 10 hours .$11.09 
Cet DOr GOUr ......2.%. es fe 


This would make the cost for filling 
a 14x30-foot silo about $22, if it takes 
two days to do it. This size silo will 
hold about 90 tons of ordinary silage, 
this being after the silo has been al- 
lowed to settle for two days and then 
refilled. This would make the cost 
about 22 cents per ton. If the silo is 
filed with dry stover, the number of 
tons will be somewhat less and the 
cost per ton a little more. 
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A New 
Fairbanks- -Morse 


LOOK FOR THE DEALER-| 


WHO DISPLAYS THIS SIGN | 






So Se is remarkable 


engine value and efficiency for 
every farmer who buys the new 
14H.P.“Z" farm engine—from 
the local dealer, of course. This 
new size successfully uses 


KEROSENE 


and completes a line of farm en- 
gines—14, 3, 6, 10, 15H. P— 
all of which are kerosene engine 
marvels. Over 200,000 farmers 
—now using the “Z" on their 
farms—will, we know, say that 
the performance of the “Z” 
exceeds even their expectations. 
Throttling Governor—Built in Oscillating Magneto, 


Prices 114 H. P $61.00—3 H. P. 
$100.00 —6 H. P. $179.00 — 


Gilso runs on 
Distillate 
Coal (il 


or 
Gasoline 


"anh 


F. O. B. Fectory 


Fairbanks, Morse & @ 


MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO 











#9 emancs sions MINNEAPOLIS 





DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 


if Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 





WRITE 


CHICAGO 
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EVERGREENS 


= 38 Hardy Tested Varieties 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect —— of rene. stock, 
gardens and orchards. Hill’s Evergreens 
Nursery grown and hardy every- 


*s Evergreen book, illustrated 
in colors, sent Sree. Write today. World's largest 
growers, Est. 1 


O ee 8100” “bnerarecn Bpectenets 








SEED CORN FOR SALE 


Several years ago I purchased from lows 
champion sweepstake bu. at the price of #1 a 
the Champion bu. of the world at $111.00 % « 
#71.00; 30 cars at 630.00; 30 ears at $37.00; 8! i 
stake corn. I have now 1,000 bu. of the bes st 
corn I ever raised. Write for catalog and price® 
once. 


EVERGREEN FARMS 
Cc. L. Passmore Prep,, Prophetstow®, rl. 
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sis—Amone the passen gers on 
Hannah, going into Kusiak, 
young Gordon Elli ot, a 
ment vestigator; the lovely Irish gir 
heba Neill, going in to visit her cou- 
: Colby Macdonald, “‘the biggest 
lasKa, . man of great strength 
: Vally” Selfridge—Mac- 
—his wife and Mrs. 
ictive widow, are also 
sengers. On landing, Elliot 
wt his old friend, Mrs. Paget 
s Sheba’s cousin. Macdonald 
1an Selfridge to Kamatiah, the 
np, and Selfridge is to make 
1s appear to Elliot as tho the 
re not under corporate owner- 
ot soon follows. Gid Holt, an 
- Gough miner, Knows all of the 
jope’’ as to the claims, and 
iot all the information he wants. 
shes his investigation, and with 
a guide, starts back to Kusiak. 
et an Indian woman and her 
e father of which, Holt informs 
lacdonald. The engagement of 
and Sheba is announced, to 
of Ellict. When the Indian 
and her baby come to Sheba, tell- 
hey are, she breaks her engage- 
‘liot is blamed by Macdonald for 
Genevieve Mallory ‘had plans of 
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for Macdonald’s marriage. Later 
i is found by EnHict, beaten 
by robbers, and Blot takes 


Paget home. Ellie is arrested 
ing to murder him, and is put 
Selfridge calls on Macdonald and 
not te clear Elliet of the accusa- 
ust him. Eliot escapes from the 
Selfridge’s keys, forces him to 
give up the govermment report which he 
spends the night at ‘the hotel, 
morning is again pnt in jail. 
thimks he will make Sheba 
, but she thinks not. He prom- 
have Elliot released from prison. 
day EtTliet is released on bond. 
he is returning from the moun- 
is forced to stop at a miners’ 











imt on aceount of his horse’s lameness. 
The miners are bitter against him, but 
just as they are abont to attack him, 
makes his escape thru a window. 
tarts by stage to Katma to visit 

r little friends. Gid Holt comes to 
Kusiak and buys a team of “huskies.”’ 


CHAPTER 23—IN THE DEAD OF 
NIGHT. 

Kusiak slept that night the wind 

‘ame roaring across the range 

fore it great scudding clouds 





and drove be 





heavily laden with sleety snow. The 
howling storm snuffed out the moonlight 
as if ud been @ tallow dip, and fought 
and s med around the peaks, whirling 
down the gulches with the fury of a bliz- 

rk till dawn the roar of the 
wit i the night. Before morning 
heav ‘ts had wiped out the roads and 


town in virgin white unbroken 

s or furrows. 
‘coming of daylight the tem- 
ed. Kusiak got into its working 
es 1 dug itself out from the heavy 
t of 1 te that had tucked it in. By 












1ess of the town was under 
wa g That which would have de- 
mors e activities of a southern city 
made tle difference to these Arctic 
Circle dwellers. Roads were cleared, paths 
shov ores opened. Children in par- 
kas coats trooped to school and 
studi ru the short afternoon by the 
aid of ¢ trie light. 

D arly, and with it came a scat- 
ter of more snow. Mrs. Selfridge gave a 
dinner e at the club that night, and 
her ¢ s came in furs of great variety 
and n value. The hostess outdid her- 
self the affair the most elaborate 
of t m. Wally ‘had brought the fa- 


Seattle, and also the wines. 
Kusiak of any social impor- 
itted from the list of invited 
rdon Elliot. Even the grumpy 

of Macdonald's bank—an old 

ho lived by ‘himself in rooms 
se in which the banking was 
persuaded to break his custom 
r in a rusty old dress suit of the 


4 


s om 


erizwled cashier—his mame was 
lilten—left the clubhouse early 
oms It wus snowing, but the 
died down. Contrary to his 
had taken two or three glasses 

lis brain was excited so that he 
ould not sleep. He decided to 
Quixote” by the stove for an 


tw The heat and the reading 
ild make him drowsy. 


the bank, he let himself into 


d locked the door. He stooped 

draft of the stove when a 

1 him half way The cashier 

. Still crouched, waiting for a 

. 33 noise. It came once 
v, dull rasping of a file. 

S n down the spine of Milton 
back cf his head to the roots 
Somebody was in the bank 

in the morning—with tools 











for burglary. 
low, 


He was a scholarly old fel 

brought up in New England and cast 
out to the uttermost frontier by the ma- 
lign tragedy of poverty. Adventure of- 
fered no appeal to him. His soul quaked 
as he waited with slack, feeble muscles 
upon the discovery that only a locked door 
stood between him and violent ruffians. 


But tho his knees trembled bene eck him 


and the sickness of fear was gripping his 
heart, Robert Milton had in him rae dy- 
namic spark that makes a man. He tip- 


toed to his desk and with shaking fingers 
gripped the revolver that lay in a drawer. 

The cashier stood there for a 
moistening his ary lips with 
and trying to swallow 


moment, 
his tongue 
the lump that rose 


in.his throat and threatened to stop hig 
breathing. He braced himself for the 
plunge, then slowly trod across the room 
to the inner, locked door. The palsied 
fingers of his left hand could scarcely 
turn the key. 

It seemed to him that the night was 


alive with the noise he made in turning 
the lock and opening the door. The hinges 
grated and the floor squeaked beneath the 
fall of his feet as he stood at the 
threshold. 

Two men were in front of the wire grat- 
ing which protected the big safe that 
filled the aleove to the right. One held a 
file and the other a candle. Their blank, 
masked faces were turned toward Milton, 


and each of them covered him with a 
weapon. 
“W-what are you doing here?’ quav- 


ered the cashier. 

“Drop that gun!"’ came the low, 
command from one of them. 

Under the menace of their revolvers the 
heart of Milton pumped water instead of 
blod. The strength oozed out of him. His 
body swayed and he shut his eves. A hand 
groped for the casement of the door to 
steady him. 

“Drop it—quick!”’ 

Some old ancestral instinet in the bank 
cashier rese out of his panic to destroy 
him. He wanted te lie down quietly in 
a faint. But his mind asserted its mas- 
tery over the weakling body. In spite of 
his terror, of his flaccid will, he had to 
keep the faith. He was guardian of the 
bank funds. At all costs he must protect 
them. 

His forearm came up with a jerk. 
shots rang out almest together. 
cashier sagged back against the 
slowly slid to the floor. 


sharp 


Two 
The 
wall and 


The guests of Mrs. Selfridge danced well 


into the small hours. The California 
champagne that Wally had brought in 


stimulated a gayety that was balm ‘to his 
wife’s soul. She wanted her dinner-dance 
to be smart, to have the atmosphere she 
had found in the New York cabarets. If 


everybody talked at once, she felt they 
were having a good time. If nobody 
listened to amybody else, it proved that 


the affair was a screaming success. 

Mrs. Wally was satisfied as she bade 
her guests good-bye and saw them pass 
into the heavy snow that was again fall- 
ing. They all assured her that there had 
not been so hilarious a party in Kusiak. 
One old-timer, a trifle “lit up’ by reason 
of too much hospitality, phrased his en- 
joyment a little awkwardly. 

“It’s been great, Mrs. Selfridge. 
ing like it since the days of the 
dance hall.” 

Mrs. Mallory hastily suppressed an 
ternal smile and stepped into the 
‘“‘How do you do it?” she asked her 
enviously. 

“My dear, if you say it was a success—”’ 

“What else could one say?” 

Genevieve Mallory always preferred to 
tell the truth when it would do just as 
well. Now it did better, since it con- 
tributed to her own ironic sense of 
amusement. Macdonald had once told her 
that Mrs. Selfridge made him think of 
the saying, ‘“Monkey sees, monkey does.”’ 
The effervescent littke woman had never 
had an original idea in her life. 

Most of those who had been at the 
danee slept late. They were oblivious to 
the fact that the storm had quickened 
again inte a howling gale Nor did they 
know the two bits‘of news that were pass- 
ing up and down the main street and be- 
ing telephoned from house to house. One 
of the items was that the stage for Katma 
had failed to reach the road-house at 
Smith’s Crossing. The message had come 
over the long-distance telephone early in 
the morning. The keeper of the road- 
house added his private fears that the 
stage, crawling up the divide as the bliz- 
zard swept down, must have gone astray 
and its occupants perished. The second 
bit of news was local. For the first time 
since Robert Milton had been cashier the 
bank had failed to open on the dot. The 
snow had not been cleared from the walk 
in front and ro smoke was pouring from 
the chimney of the building. 


Noth- 
open 


in- 
breach. 
host- 


ess, 





|| BUCKLES 


ON THE 


Waste 


Harness 


The Walsh Harness has NO buckles, NO holes 
in the straps, NO snaps, NO loops, NO billets, 
and NO friction on the straps. 

One set of ordinary harness has about 68 
buckles, 275 holes in the straps, 10 to 14 snaps, 
1001 oops, 70 billets, and about 275 places where 
the straps wear through by friction against metal 
rings, dees, etc. Ten years.study, experimenting 
and testing have proved those things WORTH- 
LESS in a harness. Therefore, the Walsh 


Harness has none of them. 


What Holes and Buckle 


Tongues Do 
Punching holes in straps and pulling from 


buckle tongues CUT the straps just like a knife. go g 


Go out to the barn and look at a ness. 
You'll see that wherever there is a heavy strain 
on a strap pulling from a buckle tongue the most 
used holes in the strap are likely to be worn, 
enlarged, pulled out of shape, or perhaps, torn 
out entirely. Those buckle tongues will cut al2 
the way through, sooner or later, making patching 
necessary. When you get the Walsh Harness 

ou can forget this source of trouble, for the 
Walch Harnese has not one buckle on it. It 


What Friction Does 
To Harness 


Also carefully note where the straps are worn. 
For instance, in a bridle notice where the cheek 
straps are fastened into the bit rings. See how 

the straps are partly or — worn through 
where tings. That's 

FRICTION. In every ¥. of old- fashioned 
harness there are dozens, yes hundreds, of just 
such places where friction wears out the straps. 

Now, trark this carefully: It is only where 
thereisfrictionthat thestrapswearout. Observe 
that half an inch from the worn spots the straps 
are just as strong as the day you bought the 
harness. 

Leather does not rof, as some people think. 
Your harness wears out because the friction 

and because the buckle tongues cut the straps. 
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That is why you have the trouble and expense of 
constantly patching your harness—and why your 
harness becomes worthless so quickly. 

Because there is NO FRICTION on the straps, 
and because there are NO buckle tongues to cut 
the straps, the Walsh Harness will last a lifetime. 


The WALSH Harness fits better, 
looks neater, is three or four times 
stronger and will last much longer 
than ordinary harness, yet the price 
is no higher than ordinary harness. 


Not only is the Walsh Harness much stronger 
than ordinary harness, but itis much easier to put 
on, take off, or adjust. It can be adjusted to 
fit perfectly any work horse. And because it 
jits right the Walsh Harness enables your team to 
bigger, betier day's aot =a pull heavier 
loads with less efiort. The Walsh Harness is 
easy and ‘ortable for the team. 


A Wonderful Success 


The Walsh Harness is now being used by thou- 
sands of farmers throughout the country. In- 
quiries and orders are coming by the hundreds 
every day. Many good farmers have come in 
a from distant parts of the United States 

to see—to_marvel at—and to buy the Walsh 
Harness. The demand ‘has been so great that 
heretofore we have not been able to supply afl 
who want this wonderful harness. Fortunately 
men prepared 40 puciace Gu Walk tecums 
now prepared to uce e 
in large quantities. 


10 Days Free Trial 


If you wish to secure a set of the Walsh Harness 
this season, act quickly. Fill out -—_ mail the 
coupon at once, so we can immed tely send 
you full ulars about the Walsh 
our iron-clad guarantee, our ditect-from-factory 
arth and our liberal TEN DAY FREE 


coupen now. 
Harness is fully guaranteed. You 
can try it before you buy it. If 
you are not perfectly satisfied, 
you will not be out one cent. 





THE WALSH HARNESS COMPANY, Dept. 354 | en Wis. 





‘Reference, by permission, American Exch 


WALSH HARNESS CO., Dept. 354 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me your free book, and full details of your Ten Days Free Trial offer. 


Name 








Post Office 





County 


State 











KEEP THE HOME GARDENS 


GROWING. 


WITH 


SURE 
VEGETABLE ano 


gos) SEEDS terse 


CS SRA Welt eae ris ll 


LABEL 


ON 


A PKT. 


Select Your Seeds 
from this case at 
your dealers and look for 
the “Sure Crop” label. 


You will be surprised how quickly 
the seeds germinate and the plants develop. 


Then when you taste the first tender crisp 
vegetables, you will discover a delicious flavor— 
known only to vegetables produced from Nerth- 


ern Grown Seed. 


Large Packets 8c—2 for 15¢ 


Cartons 15c Each 


If your dealer cannot supply—write us 


giving dealers’ name. 


Illustrated catalog Free. 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., Faribault, 


Mian. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Marty Earns the Money 


For That Gray Silk Dress 





Marty, in the 


HERE’S Marty?” acked her 
father at the supper table. 

Mrs. Benton’ s motherly face be- 
came troubled. ‘‘ Marty doesn’t feel so 
good, Tom,” she replied. ‘‘She allowed 
she didn’t want any supper to-night ——” 

It was like waving the proverbial red 
flag. 
His whole expression changed to one of 
furious anger, Tom Benton brandished 
his forkful of potatoes. ‘It’s that pesky 
social,’’ he roared in tones that could have 
been heard down at the barn. “Marty, 
you come here, right off.” 

The tall, slim, twenty-year-old girl had 
no more than entered the door when her 
father “went” for her: 

“Now, young lady, I thought we fin- 
ished this yesterday. I’m NoT agoin’ to 
give you any money for any gray silk 
dress for any social, not if twenty Henry 
Homans was home from France—or South 
Africy—it’s all the same to me. You sit 
down there and eat your supper.” 

With a last harsh glance at her, Tom 
Benton turned his attention to his meal, 
finished his third piece of pie, got up from 
the table, stumped out the door, and was 
heard starting up his car preparatory to 
a trip to the crossroads for his evening’s 
game of talk and a fresh supply of tobacco. 
it was quite evident there was no use ask- 
ing him again for the dress, though it was 
true he could afford it, and equally true 
that Marty didn’t have anything really 
fitto wear tothesocial. If you’veever been 
in such a fix, you know how poor Marty 
felt as she poured her heart out to her 
nother while they were doing the dishes. 

“Oh, it’s so mean of him! He never 
xives us a thing,”’ cried Marty, attacking 
a wet plate as if it had been her father 
himself. “Look at that old stove’’—snap- 
ping her dish towel in the direction of 
that well-meaning but truly exasperating 
“housewife’s friend”’—“‘fit to break your 
heart every time you want a hot oven. 
Look at your hat, mother, and your old 
black coat. Oh, no, he can’t give you a 
coat or me a dress, but only last week he 
bought three blooded roosters for himself 
and a self-starter for his car. Always 
something he wants. And oh, mother, 
that pretty gray silk, and only sixteen 
dollars, and you know how hard I worked 
to help him all fall, and all the girls will 
look so nice, and H-H- H-enry H-h-h- 
Nome “s 


The Country Gentleman, 





Gray Silk, at the Social, and Heary Homans 


. With Eyes for Marty Only! 


Tears were falling in earnest now, but 
Marty did look funny, standing up there 
waving a handful of knives and forks. 

“Now, Sweety, suppose Henry should 
drive down the lane right now; how’d 
you look? I think we can do better than 
that,” laughed Mrs. Benton, though there 
was a lump in her own throat. “You 
come in here and read this letter mother 
got today. I shouldn’t be surprised 

By this time Mrs. Benton had the 
letter out, and Marty forgot all about her 
disappointment the minute she had read 
it. “A way a girl just like you can earn 
extra money in her spare time,” she 
quoted aloud. ‘‘Oh, mother, I’m going 
to try it.” % 

And she did; with what success you 
can imagine when [ tell you that the 
Thursday before.the party Miss Marty 
drove into town with enough cash (that 
she had earned herself in this entirely 
new way that she had never even tried 
before) for that gray silk dress and a pair 
of silk stockings the exact match! 





RAY certainly makes a pretty dress 

for you, Marty,” whispered Henry 

Homans as they w ent in to the delicious 

supper at the social. “I think you are the 
prettiest girl there ever was.” 

“I’m glad you like my dress, Henry,” 
answered Marty, looking down at it mod- 
estly—little mouse! never telling that she 
earned it herself, and intends to make the 
money this very month for a mighty 
pretty, new spring bonnet. 

Mrs. Benton tried the work, too, and 
has already earned the amount necessary 
to purchase a fireless cooker she has set 
her heart on! 


IF YOU would like to know what this 
work is and how you also can earn extra 
money in the same way, just write to THE 
MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’; CLUB, 
Box 906, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and say: 
“Please tell me how Mrs. Benton and 
Marty earned that money and how I can 
do the same.” 

You will receive a prompt reply, which 
will not cost you a cent. It will bring you 
money instead—enough for you to buy a 
“gray silk dress,’’ or a new hat, or some- 

thing you are wishing you had the money 
for right now! Write to-day and find 
out all about this money-earning Club. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











PURE BRED SEED CORN 


The best soll will produce. 
1200 acre seed farm 
barley, 
MeGreer Bros. Seed Farms, ms, Coburg, qa. 


Grown on our own 
All varieties. Also seed wheat, 
seed Oats, grass seed. Send for free catalog. 





Evergreens for Hedges 


and Lawns 

Windbreaks of twice transplanted ever- 

greens, 2 to3 feet high for only tc to 4c 

per foot. Get your evergreens from an Ever- 

green Specialist. 55 years in business, I))us- 

trated catalog free. EVERGREEN RURSERY UASERY C8. Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


SEED CORN 


High yielding Reid's Yellow Dent; every ear 
hand picked and dried on hangers. 95¢ germination 
guaranteed. Shipped on 10 days approval 
JON as BROS., Box ‘215, _Seaton, au. 





ALFALFA : 


GOOD. recteaned mae Irrigated 
cout Write for: ples& prices, 
JACORSON, Foneene. Kane 





CLOVER and TIMOTHY *6::. 


Greatest Grass Seed wn--Investigate. Alsike 
Clover and te by ae finest grass wn for 
hay and pasture. Cheapest seeding you can a ows 
everywhere. You will save 1-3 on your eed bill by 
ig eae 


writing for free sample, circular and 
ield Seeds, all kinds. Write toda 
Seed Ub 


Seed Guide, offering 
rican Mutual Co.’ Dept soaChicago, IL. 


SCOTT’S SOY BEANS. 


There is no legume that will build up the ground 
quicker and at the same time furnish immense quan- 
tities of feed rich tn protein, either planted for hay to 
be hogged down or with the corn for silage. Highly 
recommended by Ames College. Ask for our cata- 
logue including “How To Know Good Seed”. 

0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO., 

650 Sixth St. Marysville, Ohic. 
FA qo M Ss E E DS The choicest and 

“best seeds ob- 
tainable, Ida Co. Yellow Dent, White King, Silver 
King seed corn. Iowa 108, Conqueror, Golden Rain 
oats. Oderbrucker barley. Price list, samples on 
request. SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, Prop. Holstein, Lowa, 


Pedig. “lowa 103” Seed Oats 


of extra fine quality, free from noxious wus * aa 
Price 75c, car lot only; 9c recleaned, bags f 
James Knotek & Sons, R. 2., Riverside, Towa. 














M FOORE S STRAIN of early maturing. bigh 
A vielding, Reid's Yellow Dent seed corn. Prices 
reasonable Henry W. Zehr, Washington, Il. 














CHAPTER 24—MACDONALD FOL- 
LOWS A CLUE. 

Macdonald was no sluggard. It was his 

habit not to let the pleasure of the night 





before interfere with the business of the 
morning after. But in the darkness he 
overslept and let the town waken before 
him. He was roused by the sound of 
knocking on his door 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

‘It's me—Jones—Gopher Jones. Say, 
Mac, the bank ain’t open, and we can’t 
rouse Milton Thought I'd come to you, 

as you’re president of the she- 
bang.”’ 

The mine owner got up and began to 
dress. ‘Probably overslept, the same as 
I did.” 

“That's the point. We looked thru the 
window of his bedroom, and his bed ain't 
been slept in.” 


In three minutes Macdonald joined the 
marshal and walked down with him to 
the bank. He unlocked the front door and 





turned to the little crowd that had gath- 
ered 

“Better wait here, boys. Gopher and I 
will go in. I expect everything is all right, 
but we'll let vou know about that as soon 
as we find out.” 

The bank president opened the door, let 
the officer enter, and followed himself. 

The sun had not vet risen, and the 
blinds were dowr Macdonald struck a 
match and held it up. The wood burned 


fl 


ckered out 


and the flame 
2: robbed,”’ he 


The bank 
nounced, quietly 
‘Looks like, 


has been an- 





agreed Jones. His voice 


was uneven with excitement. 

The Scotch-Canadian lit another match. 
In the flare of it they saw that the steel 
grill cutting off the alcove was open and 
that the door had been blown from the 
safe. It lay on the floor among a litter of 


papers, silver, fragments of steel, and bits 
of candle. 

The marshal clutched at the arm of the 
banker. ‘Did you see—that?” he whis- 
peerd. 

His finger pointed thru the darkness to 
the other end of the room. In the faint, 
gray light of coming day Macdonald could 
see a huddled mass on ‘the floor. 


‘There has been murder done. I'll get a 


light. Don’t move from here, Jones. I 
want to look at things before we disturb 
them. There’s no danger. The robbers 


have been gone for hours.” 

Gopher had as much nerve as the next 
man—when the sun was shining and he 
could what danger he was facing. But 
there was something sinister and nerve- 
racking here. He wanted to throw open 
the and shout the news to those 
outside. 

By the light 


see 


coor 


of another match the mife 





owner crossed the room into the sitting- 
room of the cashier. Presently he re- 
turned with a lamp and let its light fall 
upon the figure lying slumped against the 
wall A revolver lay close to the inert 
fingers. The head hung forward gro- 
tesquely upon the breast. 

The dead man was Milton. His employ- 
er saw nothing ridiculous in the twisted 
neck and sprawling limbs. The cashier 
had died to save the money entrusted fo 
his care 

Macdonald handed the lamp to the mar- 
shal and picked up the revolver. Every 
chamber was loaded. 

“They beat him to it. They were prob- 
ably here when he reached home My 
guess is he heard them right away, got his 
gun, and came in. He's still wearing his 
dress suit That gives us the time, for 
he left the club about midnight Soon as 
they saw him they dropped him Likely 
they heard him and were ready, I would 
not have had this happen for all the mon- 
ey in the safe.”’ 

“How much was there in it?” 

“TI don’t know exactly. The books will 
show. I'll send Wally down to look them 
over.” 

“Shot right spang thru the heart, looks 
like." commented Jones, following with 
his eye the course of the wound. 

“Wish I'd been here instead of him,” 
Macdonald said, grimly. His eyes soft- 
ened as he continued to look down at the 
employe who had paid with his life for 
his faithfulness. “It wasn't an even 
break. Poor old fellow! You weren't built 
for a job like this, Robert Milton, but vou 
played your hand out toa finish. That's 


all any man can do.” 

He turned abruptly away and began ex- 
amining the safe The silver still stood 
sacked in one large compartment The 
bank-notes had escaped the hurried search 
of the but the gold was practi- 
cally all gone. One sack had been torn 
by the explosion, and single pieces of gold 
could be found all over the safe. 

Macdonald glanced over the papers rap- 
idly. The officer picked up one of dozens 
scattered over the floor. It was a mort- 
gage note made out to the bank by a 
miner. He collected the others. Evidently 
the bandits had torn off the rubber, 
glanced over one or two to see if they 
had any cash value, and tossed the pack- 
age into the air as a disgusted gambler 
does a pack of cards. 

The bank president stepped to the door 


robbers, 


and threw it open. He explained the sit- 
uation in three sentences. 
“T caa¥t let you in now, boys, until the 


he went on to tell 
‘But there is one way you can 


coroner has been here;” 
the crowd. 
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all help. Keep your eyes ope: If you 
have seen any suspicious acters 
around, let me krow. Or if a ne hag 
left town in a hurry—or been s: doing 
anything during the night that d not 
understand at the time. Men do a 
thing like this without leaving clus 
behind them, even tho the snow viped 
away their trail.” e 

A man named Fred Tague ed to 
the front. He kept a feed corr P the 
edge of town. ‘I can tell yo me 
who mushed out before five his 
morning—and that’s Gid Holt = 

The eyes of Macdonald, col und 
as jade, fastened to the man de 
you know?” 

“That dog team he bought “im 
Ryan—well, he’s been keeping me 
corral. When I got there this 2 it 
was gone. The snow hadn't w he 
tracks of the runners yet, so in't 
have left more than fifteen he. 
fore.” : 

“What time was it when ed 
the corral?” 

“Might have been six—ma tle 
later.”’ } 

“You don’t know that Hol a 
team himself?’ 

‘Come to that, I don’t. B la 
key to the barn where the sled Holt 
has been putting up at th , 
reckon it is easy to find out still 
there.” 

Macdonald’s keen brain fo! 1 the 
facts as the nose of a bloodho Sa 
trail. Holt, an open enemy ad 
reached town only two days b He 
had bought one of the best an 


dog teams in the North, and |! 
before witnesess the remark 
donald would soon find out what 
ed with the outfit. The bank 
robbed after midnight. To fil 
grill and to blow up the safe 
taken several hours. Before n> 
dogs of Holt had taken the tra 
owner were with them, it was 
that the sled carried forty tho 
lars in Alaska gold dust. 

So far the mind of the Scot 
lowed the probabilities logical! 
this point it made a jump. Ths 
least two robbers. He was nx 
of that, for this was not a on 
Now, if Holt had with him a 
who of all those in Kusiak wa 
likely man? He was a friendles 
old fellow. Since coming to K 
Gideon had been constant! 
man. Together they had driv 
day before and tried his new t 
had been with each other at 
had later left the hotel tog 
name of the man who had bee: 
ly with old Holt was Gordon 
Eliot not only was another ene! 
donald, but had very good 
getting out of the country just 

The strong jaw of the mine 
out saliently as he gave 
ders to men in the crowd 


seen 





short 


One 


the coroner, a second Wall 
another the United States dis 
ney. He divided the rest into 


guard the roads leading out of 
to see that nobody passed for t 
As soon as the men he had s 





rived, Macdonald went over 
the crime with them It was 
the dynamiting had been don 
time miner who knew hi s 
there had been brains 

the robbery. 


‘There is no ivory abov: 
man who bossed this j 1 
the others. “‘He picks a night 
all at the club, more than 
from here, a stormy night whe! 


not wandering the streets le 





the wind will deaden the o 
dynamite and that the snow w 
any tracks that might elp 
him and his pal or show whi 
have gone.” 

The coroner took charge o 
und Wally of the bank. The 
and the @istrict attorney walk« 
hotel together. As soon as tl 
plained what they wanted, tl! 


got a pass-key and took them t 





Hokt had used. 

Apparently the bed had be 
In the waste paper basket the 
torney found something which 
in a significant silence. Ma 
forward and took from him a 
sack 

“One of those we keep our 
the bank,” said the Scotchma 
close examination “This de 
up Holt with the robbery. 
Elliot.” 

“He left the hotel with Holt 
this morning, the porter says 


the contribution of the landlo 
The room of Gordon Elliot w 


disorder. Garments had bee 
the bed and the chairs, and h: 
to lie wherever they had char 
Plainly, their owner had bee 
haste. 

Macdonald looked thru the c} 
clothes hung. ‘His new fur 
here—nor his trail boots. Look 


tho Mr. Gordon had hit the tra 
friend Holt.” 

This opinron was strengthened 
was learned from a store-owner 
that Holt and Elliot had routed ! 
bed in the early morning to sell 
weeks’ supplies. These they h 
upon the sled outside the store 
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CONCRETE 
FEEDING 
FLOOR 


pulled the hog lot 
out of the mud 


\—and the hogs 
paid for it 


They wasted no feed 
and produced more 
ham and bacon. 


You pay for a concrete 
feeding floor every 
year until you build 
one. 


Once built—always 
built. No mud, no dis- 
ease, no waste of grain 
—more pork with less 
corn — 100 per cent 
profit annually. CAN 
YOU BEAT IT? 
You can build a concrete 


Seeding floor. 


Write our nearest District Office 
for Bulletin No. 58 


Remember, 
the hogs foot the bill 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 





Offices at 
At Helena Parkersburg 
— Ag Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
De Kansas City Salt LakeCity 
oe Milwaukee Seattle 
etroit Minneapolis Washington 
New York 
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“It's a cinch bet that Elliot took the 
trail with Hott,” the lawyer conceded. 

All doubt of this was removed when a 
prospector reached town with the news 
that he had met Holt and Elliot travel- 
ing toward the @ivide as fast as they could 
drive the dogs. 

The big Scotchman ordered his 
Siberian wolf-hounds made ready 


team of 
for the 













trail. As he donned his heavy furs, Colby 
Macdonald smiled with deep satisfaction. 
He had Efffot on the run at last 

Just as he closed the door of his room, 
Macdonald heard the tele e bell ring. 
He hesitated, then shrugged his shoulders 
and strode eut into the storm. If he had 
answered the call, he would have learned 
from Diane, who was at the other end of 
the line, that the stage upo 1ich Sheba 
had started for Katma 1 1 reached 
the road-house at Smith’s Crossing. 

Five minutes late -s of the 
great Alaska Swee} kK lying 
down eet 


the s 
Armed ] 


owner W 








mushing 


back the men } obb 
and killed the cashier. He t: 
be -ause he could go faster wit 
panion. It never oecurred to 1 
was not a match for any tw 





might face. 


CHAPTER 25—IN THE BLIZZARD. 
Pete, the-driver of the 
1 Katma, did not 
sky his I 
b that ended 
to grumble. 


“Swiftwater” 
between Kusiak ar 
the look of the 
breasted the long uphill 
at the pass. It was his habit 


stage 


lil 


Ke ponies 





He had been complaining ever since they 
had started. But as he studied the heavy 
billows of clouds banked above the peaks 


and in the saddle between, there was real 


anxiety his red, apoplectic face. 
“Gittin’ her back am for a blizzard, 
Yooks like. Doggone it, if that wo1 — 
be jest my luck,” he murmured, fretfu 
Sheba hoped there would be one, not, » 
course, a really, truly blizzard, such as 
Macdonald had told her about, but the tail 


of a make-believe one, enough to send her 


glowing with exhilaration into the road- 
house with the ~tag sense of an adven- 
ture achieved. The girl had gotten out to 
relieve the horses, by as her young, lis- 


som body took the hill, scattering flakes 
of snow were already flying. 
Today she was buoyed up by 

freedom. For a time at least 
escaping Macdonald's driving energy, the 
appeal of Gordon's warm friendliness, and 
the unvoiced urging of Diane Good old 
Peter and the kiddies were the only ones 
that let her alone. 


a sense of 
she was 


She looked back at the horses laboring 
up the hill. Swiftwater had gotten down 
and was urging them forward, his long 


whip cracking about the ears of the lead- 
ers. He waddled as he walked. His fat 
legs were too short the round barrel 
of a body. A big fat bulged out 
over the collar of his hirt. Whenever he 
was excited—and he always was on the 
least excuse—he puffed amd snorted and 
grew alarmingly purple. 

“Fat chance,” he exploded, 
he got within hearing. Snow in 
clouds—tons of it. H’m! And 
Wow! We're in for a real blizzard, 
as you're a foot high.” 

Swiftwater was worried. He would have 
liked to turn and run for it. But the last 
road-house was twenty-seven miles back. 
If the blizzard came howling down the 
slope, they would have a sweet time of it 
reaching safety. Smith’s Crossing was on 
the other side of the divide, only nine 
miles away. They would have to worry 
thru somehow. Probably those angry 
clouds were half a bluff. : 

The temperature was dropping rapidly. 
Already snow fell fast in big, thick flakes. 
To make it worse, the wind was beginnttig 
to rise. It came in shrill gusts momen- 
tarily increasing in force. 

The stage-driver knew the signs of old 
and cursed the luck that had led him to 
bring the stage. It was to have been the 
last trip with horses until spring. His 
dogs were waiting for him at Katma for 
the return journey. He did not blame 
himself, for there was no reason to expect 
such a storm so early in the season. None 
the less, it was too bad that his lead dog 
had been ailing when he left the gold 
camp, eight days before. 

Miss O’Neill knew that Swiftwater Pete 
was anxious, and tho she was not yet 
afraid, the girl understood the reason for 
it. The road ran thru the heart of a vast 
snow-field, the surface of which was be- 


for 


roll of 


as soon as 
those 
wind! 

sure 


in& swept by a screaming wind. The air 
was full of sifted white dust, and the 
road furrow was rapidly filling. Soon it 
would be obliterated. Already the horses 


were panting and struggling as they 
plowed forward. Sheba tramped behind 
the stage-driver, and in her tracks walked 


Mrs. Olson, the other passenger. 
Thru the muffled scream of the storm 
Swiftwater shouted back to Sheba. “You 


wanta keep close to me.” 

She nodded ther head. His order needed 
no explanation. The world was narrow- 
ing to a lane whose walls she could almost 
touch with her A pall of white 
wrapped them. Upon them beat a wind 


fingers. 


of stinging sleet. Nothing could be seen 
but the blurred outlines of the stage and 
the driver’s figure. 


The bitter cold searched thru Sheba’s 
furs to her soft flesh, and the blast of 
powdered ice beat upon her face, The 


snow was getting deeper as the road filled. 
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America’s Fortunate Future 


Ancient victors claimed the 
spoils of war. We went to 
war that freedom should not 
perish from the earth. Our 
high ideal is the guarantee of 

~ a future of unprecedented, yet 
sound, prosperity. Never be- 
fore have we, as a nation, been 
in such favor with fortune. 


A larger view of life has 
come to us through lending 
our strength to saving the op- 
pressed. As a more united 
‘and more broadminded peo- 
ple we are entering upon an 
era of unusual advancement. 


Through all the avenues of 
commerce, there flows an in- 
creasing wave of industrial 
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vitality. The same zeal which 
spurred every patriot to his 
utmost in time of war is now 
giving him joy in winning a 
more substantial future. 


Into this greater future en- 
ters the telephone, with its 
long-armed, myriad-fingered 
service. It gives the farmer 
a voice in the city’s market 
place; the industry constant 
touch with commerce and fi- 
nance; the home the security 
of instantand unlimited com- 
munication. Out of the past, 
through the present, into the 
future, in unbroken, ever-in. 
creasing service, stretches the 
telephone. 
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Once or twice she stumbled and fell. Her 
strength ebbed, and the hinges of her 
knees gave unexpectedly beneath her. 
liow long was it, she asked herself, that 
Macdonald had said men could live in a 
blizzard? 

Staggering blindly forward, Sheba 
bumped to the drive He had drawn 


to give the he moment’s rest 


rses i 








before sending them plunging at the snow 
agair 

N« hance he called into the young 
woman's ea Never make Smith's in the 
world Goin’ to tr for a miner’s cabin 
up the gulch a little way.” 

The team stuck in the drifts, fought 
thru, and was blocked again ten yards be- 
vond. A dozen times the hor Ss gave up 
answered the sting of the whip by diving 
head first at the white banks, and we 
stopped by fresh snow-combs. 

Pete gave up the fight He began un- 

hing the horses, while Sheba and Mrs. 
son, linging to ea other's hand 
stumbled forward to join him. The words 
he shouted across the back of a hors 


were almost lost the roar of the shriek- 
ing wind 
“, . » heluvatime 
gulch,” nade out. 
He flung Mrs. Olson astride one of the 
wheelers and helped Sheba to the back of 
right leader. Swiftwater clambered 
pon its mate himself. 
The girl paid no attention to where they 


was so faint 


ride 
Sheha 


the 


were going. The urge of life 

within her that she did not greatly care 
whether she lived or died. Her face was 
blue from the cold; her vitality was 
sapped She seemed to herself to have 


turned to ice below the hips Outside the 
misery of the moment, her whole atten- 
tion was concentrated on sticking to the 


back of ‘her horse. Numb tho her fingers 
were, she must keep them fastened tight- 
ly in the frozen mane of the animal. She 
re ed her lesson to herself like a child. 
She must stick or she must—she must! 

Whether she lost consciousness or not, 
Sheba never knew. The next she realized 


was that Swiftwater Pete was pulling her 


from the horse He dragged her into a 
cabin where Mrs. Olson lay crouched on 
the floor 


“Got to stable the ‘horses, 
and left ther 

After a he came back and lit a fi 
in the sheet-iron stove As the circula- 


e flooded back into her 


* he ¢ xplained, 


time re 


¢ lif 


tion that meant 1 








chilled veins, Sheba endured a half-hour 
of excr iting pa She had to clench 
her teeth to keep back the groans that 
came to her throat, to walk the floor and 
nurse her tortured hands with fingers in 
like pl ght 

rhe ibin was empty of furniture ex- 
cept for a home-made table, rough stools 
and the frame of a bed. The last occu- 
pant had left a little firewood beside the 
stove, enough to last perhaps for twenty- 
four hours. Sheba did not meed to be told 
that if the blizzard lasted long enough 
they would be starved to death. In the 
handbag left in the tage were a box of 
cand ind an Trish plum pudding She 
had brought the latter from the Old Coun- 
try with her, and was taking it and the 
chocolates to the Husted childrer But 
just now the stage was as far from them 
i Drogheda 

Lik Many rough frontiersmen, Swift- 
water Pete was a diamon« n the raw 
He had the kindly, gentle instincts that 
go to the making of a good mar So far 
as could be, he made a hopeless and 
possible situatior nfortable. His 
ment told him that they were caught 
trap from which there was no escape, but 
for the sake of the women he put a cheer- 
ful face on things 

“Lucky we found this cabin e said 
amiab! By this time we'd ‘a’ been up 
Salt Creek if we hadn't Seeing as our 
luck has stood up so far, I reckon we'll 
be all right. Mighty kind of Mr. Last 
Tenant to leave us this firewood. Comes 
to a showdown, we've got one table, four 


stools and a bed that will make first-class 








fuel We ain't so worse off 

“If we only had some food,’’ Mrs. Olson 
Suggested 

“Food!” Pete looked at her in assumed 
eurprise “Huh! What about all that live 
stock I got in the stable? I've heard tell, 
ma’‘a that broncho tenderloin is a fa- 
vorit h with them there French chefs 
that do the cooking. They kinder trim it 
up so’'s it’s ‘most as good as frogs legs." 

Sheba had never before slept on bare 


boards with a sealskin coat for a sleeping- 





bag. But she was very tired amd dropped 
off aimost instantly rwice she wakened 
during the night, disturbed by the stiff- 
mess and the her body It seemed 
to her that rd, whipsawed planks 
were pus the soft flesh to the 
bones. She too, and crept closer 
to the stout woman lying beside 
her Presently she fell asleep again to 
the sound of the blizzard howling out- 
side When she wakemed for the third 
time it was morning 

In the afternoon the blizzard died away. 
As far as she could see, Sheba looked out 
upon a waste of snow. Her eyes turned 
from the desolation without to the bare 
and cheerless room in which they had 


found shelter. In spite of herself, a little 
shiver ran down the spine of the girl. Had 
she come into this Arctic solitude to find 
her tomb? 

Resolutely brushed the ghomy 
thought from her mind and began to chat 
with Mrs. Olson. In a corner of the cabin 


she 











WALL 


Sheba had found a torn and disreputable 
copy of “Vanity Fair."’ The covers and 
the first forty pages were gone. A splash 
of what appeared to be tobacco juice de- 
filed the last sheet. But the fortunes of 
3ecky and Amelia had served to make her 
forget during the morning that she was 
hungry, and likely to be much hungrier 
before another day had passed. 


As soom as the storm had moderated 
enough to let him go out with safety, 
Swiftwater Pete had taken one of the 


horses for an attempt at trail-breaking. 


Me? I'm after that plum pudding. I 
gotta get a feed of oats from the stage 
for my bronchs, too. The scenery here is 
sure fine, but it ain’t what you’d call 
nourishing Huh! Watch our smoke 


when me and old Baldface get to bucking 


them drifts.” 

He had been gone two hours, and the 
early dusk was already descending over 
the white waste when Sheba ventured out 
to see what had become of the stage 
driver. But the cold was so bitter that she 
soon gave up the attempt to fight her 
way thru the drifts, and turned back to 
the cabin. 

Some time later Swiftwater Pete came 
stumbling into their temporary home. He 


was fagged to exhaustion, but triumphant. 
Upon the table he dropped from the crook 
of his numbed arm two packages. 

“The makings for a Christmas dinner,’’ 
he said, with a grin. 

After he had taken off his mukluks and 
his frozen socks, they wrapped him in 
their furs while he toasted before the 
stove. Mrs. Olson thawed out the pud- 
ding and chocolates in the oven And 
made a kind of mush out of some oats 
Pete had saved from the horse feed. 'They 


the 


ate their one-sided meal in high spirits. 
The freeze had saved their lives. If it 
held clear till tomorrow, they could reach 


Smith's on the crust of the 
snow. 
Swiftwater broke up the chairs for fue 


and demolished the legs of the table, afte: 


Crossing 


1 
i 


which he lay down before the stove and 
fell at once into a sodden sleep. 

Presently Mrs. Olson lay down on the 
bed and began to snore regularly. Sheba 
could not sleep. The boards tired her 
bones and she was cold Sometimes she 


lipped 


areams., 


into cat-naps that were full of bad 
thought she was walking 
on the snow-comb of a precipice and that 
Colby Macdonald pushed her from her pre- 

rious footing and laughed at her as she 





She 


slid swiftly toward the gulf below. When 
she wakened with a start it was to find 
that the fire had died down. She was 
shiverime from lack of cover. Quietly she 
replenished the fire and lay down again. 

When she wakened with a start, it was 
morning. faint light sifted thru the 
single window of the shack. Sheba whis- 
pered to the older woman that she was 
going out for a little walk 

“Be careful, dearie,’’ advised Mrs. Ol- 
so! “IT wouldn’t try to go too far.” 

Sheba smiled to herself at the warning. 
It was not likely that she would go far 
enough to get lost with all these millions 





of tons of snow piled up around her in 
every direction. 
She had come out because she was 
ess and was tired of the dingy and 
omfortable room. Witho iny defi- 
te intentions, she naturally liowed th 
trail that Swiftwater had br« the day 

ore No wind stirred and the sky was 
clear B t was very cold The sur 
would not be up for half an he 

As she worked her way down the gulch 

Sheba wondered whether the news of their 
loss had reached Kusiak. Were search 
parties out already to rescue them? Colby 
Mi into the blizzard 


erhaps h 





ght trying to 
save her father’s daughter Peter would 
go, of course ind Gordon Elliot Th 
work in the mines would stop, and met 
would volunteer by scores. That was one 
fine thing about the North lt responded 
to the nwritten law that a man mu 
risk his own life to save others 

But if the wires had come down in the 
storm Kusiak .would not know they had 
not got thru to Smith's Crossing. Swift- 
water Pete spoke cheerfully about mush- 
ing to the roadhouse But Sheba knew 
the snow would not hold the horses. They 
would have to walk, and it was not at all 
certain that Mrs. Olson could do so long 
a walk with the thermometer at forty or 
fifty below zero. 

From a little Knoll, Sheba looked down 
upon the top of the stage three hundred 
yards below her, and while she stood there 
the promise of the new day was blazoned 
on the sky It came with amazing beauty 


of green and primrose and amethyst, while 


the stars flickered out and the heavens 
took on the blue of sunrise In a crotch 
between two peaks a faint golden glow 
heralded the sun A circle of lovely rose- 
pink flushed the horizon. 

Sheba had this much of the poet in her, 
that every sunrise was still a miracle 


She drew a deep, slow breath of adoration 
and turned away. As she did so, her eyes 





dilated and her body grew rigid. \cross 
the snow waste a man was coming. He 
was moving toward the cabin and must 
cross the trench close to her. ‘The heart 
of the girl stopped, then beat wildly to 
make up the lost stroke. He had come 
thru the blizzard to save her. 

At that very instant, as if the stage 


had been set for it, the wonderful Alaska 
pushed 


sun up into the crotch of the 
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OU wouldn’t put a driving horse 

to do the heavy work of a draft 

horse; and you can’t expect tractors 
that are built the ordinary way to do the 
work of an old reliable Russell. 


The Russell Tractor of today is the 
net result of our 43 years success in build- 
ing dependable service and economy into 
steam, gasoline and oil traction engines 
and tractors. 


Its features include high-tensile, hot- 
riveted steel frame; two speeds forward on 
direct drive; 4 wheels, + cylinders, 4 sizes 
including Russell Giant 40-80, high ten- 
sion magneto, and impulse starter—all 
backed up by sturdy, thorough, Russell 
construction. 

Send for big new catalog on Tractors and Threshers, 
and name of nearest Russell Dealer 


THE RUSSELL & CO., 
. 








Tractors, 





March 1: 








RUSSELL THRESHER 


RUSSELL TRACTORS 


RELIABLE— FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


FOR FARM USE 


This news model 20 x 34 
right size for individual far? 


and community use. 


Thre 


your own grain anytime. 


5 larger — big farn 


and custom wor. 
in design. 


Put the grain in the Sack, 


not the stack, 


—all simil 





Massillon, Ohio 


Threshing 





THE CLARK IMPLEMENT CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 
THE RUSSELL & COMPANY, Peoria, Ill. 


Manufactured by 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS | 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind \ 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 fi free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 
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kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book ‘*Evidence’’ free. 
W.F.YOUNG, P.D,F., S9Temple$t., Springfield, Mass. 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 











Thousands of 
permanently cui 
cal usating 58 Linde 


erence —it 8 


SEND FOR FREE 
lame and useless 


BOOK 


horses ha 


by owners who first sent for 

It is a mind-settler on cis 
of lameness. You need *! 
sifted-out results of over 24 ye 
perience in treating so-called incurable lamer 


SAVE- 


The -HORSE 


Mark Registered) 








ae FE oe ina + oF is no “cure all,” but it is backed up to dot ngs 
& mailed free on request. we claim for it by a Signed Guarantee-Bor a 
F.S. Burch & Co., 155 W. Mures St. Chicago refunded if it fails” on SPAVIN, Ringbone 
or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon ~ 
horse works. Keep it on hand for emergen _— 
- and unqualifiedly endorsed by breeders, 2: — 
| Best Filter Made of the most valuable horses in the world tex 
{i Geers, Murphy, Cox, etc. No blistering, » = 
} the humane remedy for sore and lame horses ‘ 
Use no other Write us today about any horse ailment and ect ou" 
eS Drop a card Copy of Contract and Advice—ALt ar 
ret. Xs TROY CHEMICAL CO., 308 State St., Binghamtoo, N. T- 
a Bridges, Bedford, la. Druggists Everywhere sell Siler h > 
CONTRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express Pe 
Reids Yellw Dent and 
aw or Boone County White. Early — 
dried, hand picked, tests 
98%. quality A. No. 1, pric 
per bu. only ¢4.00. Bags free. 


Fr. M. RIEBEL & SON, Arbela, Mo. 





MELD SKEDS—Clover; Medium, Mammoth, 
Alsike, Alfalfa and Sweet. Timothy, Timothy 
and Alsike. Vats: lowa 103, Kherson. Barley: Wiscon- 
sin Pedigreed, Manschurt. Corn: Silver Mine. Stlver 





J perience necessary; and simple; just 6 !' 

King. Dwarf Essex Rape. Cane Seed. Samples and mpi? nay every fifth day. Price $2.59 & bottle” 
prices on request. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Ia. your money refunded if itfaits. Send for free cons 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET HNARY eee 

Valuable for its informa discngee of aes 


NE* HOME GROWN CLOVER SEED. and 
4% Free from Buck Horn. Write for price. 


gE. E. VORHEES, 





Blandineville, Ill. 


a Bil 
Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully trea’ 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


ited each year with 


- 197 pages, 67 


Fleming Bros., Chemists farce "chicsss. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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«ts and poured its radiance over the 
Tot «waste. The pink glow swept in a 
ede ate color over the snow and 
ae 


to millions of sparkling 


4S ~ vd see 
on The Great Magician’s wand 
had re » world instantaneously. 
pad T 


(Continued next week.) 


Fresh From the Country | 
































IOWA. 

T nty, (s) Iowa, Feb. 17th.—We 
wav ‘ mild winter. Wheat looks 
ann S s done well. There,-will be 
* to carry us thru the winter. 
for a pig crop. Not many 
? ts G. W. Dillman. 

Ly‘ ty, (nw) Iowa, - 
Farn ons good in this 1} 

Hay - scarce, and much of it has 
an be 5 ed in, but as a rule the far 

vs ontented lot in this locality. 

The on is about the only thing 
ate them.—Henry Meibureg. 

M County, (se) Iowa, Feb. 24th. 

+ p in the price of butter and 


da bad effect on dairy cat- 














A s time. About the usual number 

ae been bred. Few mares to 

foal s spring. Horse saies are poor. 

) iber of farms changing hands 

es. <As the winter has been 

ive gotten along finely. The 

ge of fall wheat ever sown 

»€ it is in the best con- 

e ever seen it at this time of 

the y Quite a lot of grass seed will 

be so spring. The assessor's re- 

nort S it awe have iess live tock 

thar the farms at this time of 

the y e influenza is still taking its 

soll | mmunity, but conditions are 
, \. F. Deck. 

Faye Countq, (ne) Iowa, Feb. 25th.— 


s selling at exceedingly high 














rm sales. I have seen corn 
u bushel; oaits for $2 cents, 
$25 a ton, Now I can bu 
< oats at 47 to 48 cents ind 
ve t > Hogs are not selling 
yer) preesnt., On the 24th, we 
had snow, which melted about 
ps fast t came down TI m ng 
was § degrees below 
z s quite a change in the 
weat! s rather ‘hard on live sto 
Quite ms are changing 1 is 
: t r of public sales 
g 1. H 
(s) Iowa, Feb. 28t 
ither disappeared t 
st rv, with some real winter 
ek of February 1 
lo g mtat at once, the spoiled 
v d and some snow that 
fts Wheat is looking fine 
St g thru the winter ir ood 
shape ha and oats are being 
shipt y the carload. Everything is 
still 1 zh Some cattle are being 
shiy on cansas City. Moving is 
the day.—C. J. Young. 
Gr int (c) Iowa, Feb. 28th.- 
> é been very cold ind 





a week, and roads froze 





worst condition in years to 

Most of the hogs have been, 

ow. Not much snow here. 

I ~ has been hard on live stock 

the eek, and they do not find much 

in the fields for roughage, and farmers 

are f < corn and hay. Farmers are 

busy y g this week to different locali- 

ties A imber of rural schools closed 

their winter terms this week. A large 

numt ve broken their corn stalks so 

as to be ready to plow as soon as spring 

opens Some young lambs, pigs and 

alves.— 3 

WISCONSIN. 

County, (s) Wis., Feb. 21st.—We 


e Chicago milk district, and have 
ng very good prices for our milk 
The corn crop was good lest 
o surplus on hand now, however. 
high as $30 a ton, but 
some now.—C. P. Austin. 
KANSAS. 
Kan., Feb. 24th.— 
with a lange acre- 
great deal of alfalfa, ten 
t0 twenty-five acres on each farm, and 
With the moisture on hand, 
ting this year should be very 
feed very searce. Alfalfa is $25 
to get A good many cattle on 
rent very high. There 
the usual amount of 





een as 


has dropped 





inty, _ (ne) 
<S extra fine, 





raise a 


pasture 
bout half 


ring.—E. M. W. 
NEBRASKA. 
it! County, (e) Neb., Feb. 22.— 
SO te g thru the country here this 


ount of last year’s poor crops. 
eh and hard to get. The winter has 








od so far, with a few snow-storms 
good rain, so that we are getting 
oisture this year.—Anton Melichar. 
WYOMING. 
Bighorn County, (w) Wyo., Feb. 20th. 
— S a great change coming over 
We : ng in this locality. The Great 
este 


Sugar Company is buying hun- 





a ‘of acres of land here. Our school 
nanged from the best rural two- 
a School in the state to one filled 
7 t -Germans, who rarely get 
above th, 


urth grade, because of irreg- 
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WHhe New t 


HART-PARR 





Wins in field of 22 tractors | 


At the first big demonstration of 1919, held at Columbus, Ohio, under the direction of 
the Ohio State University, the New Hart-Parr was officially credited with producing 























37% horse -power—5 horse-power more than any other three- plow tractor in the field. 

| In the fuel-economy test, the New Hart-Parr had but one close competitor. 

Make and Size Kind of Revolutions Price HorsePr. Fuel Costper 

uel Per Minute Developed H. P. Hour 
HART- PARR 7 Kerosene 750 $1395.00 37.5 .0150 
Avery 12 = 450 270.00 18.3 0178 

Avery Withdrawn 

Aultman-Taylor Kerosene 900 2300.00 ry 4 0221 

Case a 1050 1200.00 8 0173 

Case ” 900 1600.00 277 -0166 

Cleveland Gasoline 1400 1585.00 19.2 -0392 

Elgin Kerosene 950 1385.00 19.2 -0159 

Emerson ig 900 1455.00 24.7 0219 

Frick = 900 1650.00 24.5 -0163 

Fordson nied 1000 895.00 21.4 -O177 

Huber 25 ss 1000 1385.00 28.3 0195 

THC 30 “ 575 2000.00 35.0 -0216 

Moline 9-18 Gasoline 1650 1575.00 28.7 .0373 

Pt. Huron 12-25 Kerosene 900 1600.00 14.4 -0343 

Rumley 12-20 sh 560 1700.00 25.5 .0154 

Russell 20-40 _ 825 3000.00 31.6 0254 

Shelby 9-18 Gasoline 1100 1250.00 18.6 -0493 

Steel Mule 12-20 Kerosene 900 1875.00 21.4 0183 

Titan 10-20 - 500 1260.00 24.1 -0150 

Waterloo Boy 12-25 = 750 1350.00 21.2 -0158 
| Wallis Cub 15-25 Gasoline 850 1600.00 31. oe -0286 | 
(Above data copied from Farm Implement News of Feb. , 1919 
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completing test 


New Hart-Parr ‘ 
Average fuel cost of 
ple ting test 











15 : 
Moteraive in or Cast steck Om 3-plow tractors ; 
| Tractor } Fen atte > nc tw kero Developed horse -power of the ‘New 
piec aet 9 Hart-Parr ‘ ? 
Carte ne = ‘Shunt. F. and Hyatt Average reserve 
‘ one 





on maximum << test 
Reserve Power deve 
maximum load test . 








805 Lawler Street 


What it shows 


Average cost per developed abies of other 20 tractors 
Cost per developed horse- -power of the 
all others com- 


Fuel cost of the New Hart- Parr ; A 
Average developed H. P. 


ower developed by other 3-plow tractors 
oped oie New Hart- - 


Write us today for fully descriptive literature and 
for the name of the distributor in your territory 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
Founders of the Tractor Industry 


. $65.33 per H. 
37.20 per H. P. 


233 per H.P. Hour 
0150 per H. P. Hour } 
of all other 

. 263 Hi, P. 


37.5 H. P. 


R 2 -. O84 H. P. 


-50 H. P. 


Charles City, low 



































ular attendance and constant shifting thermometer was as low as 20 degrees and working conditions on ‘the farm. Ap- 
from one place to another. ‘The result is above zero.—J. A. Heard. parently, the fact that farm work is light 
that many of us are selling our farms, — at this season was overlooked. The farm 
hitching a trailer on behind the auto, and MINNESOTA. boy may be hunting work in the city now 
hunting a new home farther west.—Chas. Bigstone County, (w) Minn., Feb. 26th. because he knows there is nothing for 
G. Clark. —Crops were good in this county last him on the farms for some time. 
ee TE Pe year. There has been a large increase c RES rag aaa 
ILLINOIS. in live stock. Winter rye is looking fine. | , - Missouri Live Stock —Missouri has 4,- 
Knox County, (w) IL, Feb. 24th.—All | The number of brood sows will be about 943,000 hogs ol _ state at present, an 
kinds of stock wintering finely. Hogs are | normal. Plenty of hay and grain. All Sh nag = as oen.aes CnG YORE Gem 
mostly shipped out. Not as many cattle | stock except horses selling high at sales. | Sheep total over 1,500,000, an increase of 
Rs ee We Be eee —— BD ne 73,000. Cattle come to an aggregate of 
on feed as other years. Prospect is for a C. B renner. ate : ad ~ 
lighter crop of pigs than 1918 Winter —_ 2,701,000, with 919,000 of these milk cows. 
wheat never looked better, and the acre- To Control | Sheep-K Killing Dogs—Enact- a figures are from data issued by the 
age never was larger.—L. E. McPherrin. ment of more adequate state laws to con- Missouri Codperative Crop Reporting 
fie te trol sheep-killing dogs was urged by Sec- Service. 
MISSOURI. retary Houston in a letter sent out to the Ee 
G iy County, (n) Mo., Feb. 25th governors of twenty states recently. He Eggs at $60 a Desen~if $60 a dozen is 
Very few cattle und hoes on feed in this | States that passage of better laws govern- | the market price for the eggs of a hen, 
fe ggg ey me tg ont aon ve mp ing protection of sheep are essential to what ‘is the hen worth? Ream, of Penn- 
> as még “¢ SOWS as las h ; 
. unt) Poca mS ae Pes “ee ob much | the advancement of the industry. sylvania, poultry dealer and owner of 
year. ots rough eed, but not | uc Lady Victory, a 304-egg hen, says $10,000 
stock. People slow in gathering ee. oe The Soldier and the Farm—That 90 per | is the figure. Lady Victory, an English 
account of lack of help. oLits of wheat | cent of the boys who went from the farms |- White Leghorn hen, stepped into the 300- 
sown, and it looks fine.—Roy C, Hatfield. | into service are trying to obtain jobs in | egg class recently, and her nearly golden 
H aa the cities is the assertion made in the eggs are being sold for breeding purposes. 
OHIO. F Farm Implement News as a quotation Lady BEglantine, of New Jersey, with a 
Ross County, (s) Ohio, Feb. 26th.— from a summary of opinions at a recent record of 312 eggs, was another high- 


We have had no snow this winter. Win- 
ter wheat looks well. The corn crop was 
short. Not much stock. We have had a 
fine winter, and have done some plowing. 
There has been but one day when the 


meeting of the directors of the United 
States Hmployment Service for the south- 


ern states. 


The suggestion was made that 


the only way ito insure a good supply of 
farm workers was to improve the wage 











priced phenomenon of recent years, Lady 
Victory has not threatened her record 
yet, altho she has exceeded by one the 
total of the original 300-egg hen, “C-14’’, 
of Oregon, 
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itsltctscys 
that Youd 


Expect of | 


es 


If you had a tractor/es- “ 
pecially built to order for afl 
you, you’d know it to be the 4 
finest tractor that cou/d be made. 5 


The Appleton Quality Tractor is built to 
order for all those farmers everywhere 
who place their confidence in Appleton — 
confidence won by the quality work of 
Appleton farm machinery since 1872. 

needs for all year round work—and dus/t the tractor to meet them. 


APPLETON 


Quality Tractor 


All quality throughout—powerful and rugged—not a feature omitted 
not a detail neglected, not a convenience missing, but completely equip- 
ped for efficiency and Jong life. Burns either gasoline or kerosene. 
Built for pulling 3 plows, discing, harrowing, or belt work. It’s just the 
kind of tractor you’]] want—that you’d have had made to order for your 
farm. Find out all about the Appleton Quality Tractor from 


Our Branch in Your Territory 

























We have taken your tractor 


March 14, 1919 











Harry 





Lauder’'s Story | 





CHAPTER 10. 

I had not believed it possible. But there 
I was, not only back at work, back upon 
the stage to which I thought I had said 
good-bye forever, but successful as I had 
thought I could never be again. And so I 
decide that I would remain until the en- 
gagement of “‘Three Cheers” closed. But 
my mind was made up to retire after that 
engagement. I felt that I had done all I 
could, and that it was time for me to re- 


tire, and to cease trying to make others 
laugh. There was no laughter in my 
heart, and often and often, that season, 


as I cracked my merriest jokes, my heart 
was sore and heavy and the tears were in 
my eyes. 

But slowly a new sort of courage came 
to me. I was able to meet my friends 
arnin, and to talk to them, of myself and 
of my boy. I met brother officers of his, 
and I heard tales of him that gave me a 
new and even greater pride in him than I 
had known before. And my friends begged 
me to carry on in every way. 

“You were doing a great work and a 
good work, Harry,” they said. “‘The boy 
would want you to carry on. Do not drop 
all the good you were doing.” 

I knew that they were right. To sit 
alone and give way to my grief was a 
selfish thing to do at such a time. If 
there was work for me to do, still, it was 





A Write our nearest oranch to- 











day for Appleton Quality 
Tractor Catalog—gladly sent 
to all friends of Appleton—and 
Mel . to others who want to 
i} AX, know Appleton quality. 


my duty to try to do it, no matter how 
greatly I would have preferred to rest 
quietly. At this time there was great 
need of making the people of Britain un- 
derstand the need of food conservation, 
and so I began to go about London, mak- 
ing speeches on that subject wherever 
people could be gathered together to listen 
to me. They told me I did some good. 
And, at least, I tried. 

And before long I was glad, indeed, that 
I had listened to the counsel of my friends 
and had not given way to my selfish de- 
sire to nurse my grief in solitude and si- 
lence For I realized that there-was a 
real work for me to do. Those folks who 
had begged me to do my part in lighten- 
ing the gloom of Britain had been right. 
There was so much sorrow and grief in 
the land that it was the duty of all who 
could dispel it, if even for a little space, 


to do what they could. I remember that 
poem of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, ‘Laugh 
and the world laughs with you.” And so 


I tried to laugh, and to make the part of 
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If your soil is sour, and much land 
is, you can do more to increase your 
cropsatless cost by spreadingcrushed 
lime stone than by any other method. 
You can't grow clover, alfalfa, soy 
beans, corn, peas and other legumes 


on acid soil. All crops do better on 
well limed soils. 


The best way to spread crushed lime stone, 
rock phosphate commercial fertilizer, ashes, 
etc., is with a Moline Lime Sower. It'is very 
strong, has a wide, deep hopper capable - 
holding 800 lbs. of lime. It spreads even 
quickly, without waste and can be quic i; 
regulated to spread practically any rem | 


quantity. Built in 8 foot widths‘and equipped : 
with or without agitator which prevents lime 3? 
from banking or caking. Ds 


Send for folder R. F. 50 which tells all 
about the Moline Lime Sower, also tells the 
value of lime stone and how to test your soil 
for acidity. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Quality 
Farm Implements Since 1865 
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"t bicycle. RANGER BICYC —_— 
now come in 44 —, colors and 

— sizes. Greatly im eg re- 

duced. | — Ne. = 

‘ we VER FREE on youos 

Aapproval ry 30 days free triai— 

actual riding test at our expense. 








‘or sundries until you get our 
wonderful new offers, low prices 
a! i terms. postal 
brings everything. 


Bee MEAD sci comzex 
Use Printed Stationery 


Sheets good writing paper and 25 

envelopes. a printed with 

your pame and toffice address. C 
Postpaid. THE R, WORBOONE, MO. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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You Need 


» feed your soil if you 
nid your farm to yield 
bumper food crops. 


Rock Phosphate 


Is the cheapest sort of Phos- 
phorus, and will restore to 
your soil the fertility removed 
by selling live stock and grain 
crops. 


Make Your Farm Pay Bigger 
Dividends 


Write toter for our free book- 
lets and delivered prices. 


Robin Jones Phosphate Company 
245 Steger Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 























the world that I chanced to be in laugh 
with me For I knew there was weeping 
and sorrowing enough. 

And all the time I felt that the spirit 
of my boy was with me, and that he knew 
what I was doing, and why, and was glad, 
and that he understood that if I laughed 
it was not because I thought less often 
of him, or missed him less keenly and 
bitterly than I had done from the very 
beginning. 

There was much praise for my work 
from high officials, and it made me proud 
and giad to know that the men who were 
at the head of Britain's effort in the war 
thought I was being of use. One time I 
spoke with Mr. Balfour, the fdrmer Prime 
Minister, at Drury Lane Theater, to one of 
the greatest war gatherings that was ever 
held in London. 

And always and everywhere there were 
the hospitals, full of the laddies who had 
been brought home from France. Ah, but 
they were pitiful, those laddies who had 
fought, and won, and been brought back 
to be nursed back to the life they had 
been so bravely willing to lay down for 
their country. But it was hard to look at 
them, and know how they were suffering, 
and to go thru with the task I had set 
myself of cheering them and comforting 
them in my own way! There were times 


when it was all I could do to get thru 
with my program 
They never complained. They were al- 


ways bright and cheerful, no matter how 
terrible their wounds might be; no mat- 
ter what sacrifices they had made of eyes 
and limbs. There were men in those hos- 
pitals who knew that they were going 
out no more than half the men they had 
been. And yet they were as brave and 
careless of themselves as if their wounds 
had been but trifles. I think the greatest 
exhibition of courage and nerve the world 
has ever seen was to be found in those 
hospitals in London, and, indeed, all over 
Britain, where those wonderful lads kept 
up their spirits always, tho they knew 
they could never again be sound in body. 
Many and many of them there were 
who knew that they could never walk 
again the shady lanes of their homeland 
or the little streets of their home towns. 
Many and many more there were who 
knew that, even after the bandages were 
taken from about their eyes, they would 
never gaze again upon the trees and the 
grass and the flowers growing upon their 
native hillsides; that never again could 
they look upon the faces of their loved 
ones. They knew that everlasting dark- 
ness was their portion upon this earth. 
But one and all they talked and laughed 
and sang! And it was there among the 
hospitals that I came to find true courage 
and good cheer. It was not there that I 
found talk of discouragement, and long- 








ing for an early peace, even tho t ¢ 


victory that could alone bri: van 
peace and a worthy peace had , een 
won. No—nct in the hospital ij 
find and hear such talk as that hat 
I had to listen to those who had zone 
—who had not had the courag he 
nerve to offer all they had and ey 
were and go thru that hell of hs 2 
modern war. ; 
I saw other hospitals besides nes 
in London. After a time, wh: a8 
very tired, and far from well, | to 
Scotland for a space, to build D 
and get some rest. And in the rth 
I went fishing on the River " 
runs thru the Durrie estate. t 
was there the laird heard of e 
sent word to tell me of a ti: al 
hard by where a good lady nar (re 
Baird was helping to nurse dis men 
back to health and strengtl ed 
me would I not call upon th ; 
try to give them a little cheer 
was glad to hear of the chance 


I laid down my rod forthwi t! 
was better work than fishing— 
own country. They told me the 
I should go, and that this Mrs 
turned a little schoolhouse into 
lescent home, and was doing a 





wonderful work for the laddies 
taken in. So I set out to find 
walked along a country road to t 

Soon I saw a man, strong and as 
it seemed, pushing a wheel cl ne 
the road toward me. And in thé r sat 
a man, and I could see at onc: t he 
had lost the use of his legs—th wag 
paralyzed from the waist dowr was 
the way he called to him who w she 
ing him that made me take not 

“Go to the right, mon’ he w 1 call 
Or, a moment later, “To the left 

And then they came near to lis. 
aster. The one who was pus g was 
heading straight for the side of t road, 
and the one in the chair bellowed t to 
him: 

“Whoa, there!” he called. ‘Mon, ye're 
taking me into the ditch! Where would 


ye be going with me, anyway?” 


And then I understood. The n who 
was pushing was blind! They but 
the one pair of eyes and the on r of 
legs between the two of them, ar was 
so that they contrived to go out zether 
without taking help from anyone e! And 
they were both as cheerful as ws idies 
out for a lark. It was great sport for 
them. And it was they who gave me my 
directions to get to Mrs. Baird’ s 

They disputed a little about way. 
The blind man, poor laddie, t! ght he 
knew. And he did not, not quit But he 
corrected the man who could see } who 
could not walk. 

“It’s the wrong road you’re giving the 
gentleman,”’ he said. “It’s the s nd 


turn he should be taking, not the first 
other would not arg with 


And the 
him. It was a kindly thing, the x he 
kept quiet, and did but wink at 1 that 


I might know the truth. He tru me 
to understand and to know why was 
acting as he was, and I blessed n in 
my heart for his thoughtfulness 1 so 
I thanked them, and passed and 
reached Mrs. Baird's, and found royal 
welcome there, and when they asked me 
if I would sing for the soldiers, and I said 
it was for that that I had com ere 
were tears in Mrs. Baird’s eyes And so 


I gave a wee concert there, and sang my 
songs, and did my best to cheer | hose 
boys. 

Ah, my poor, brave Scotland—: 
nie little Scotland. 

No part of all the United Kingdom, and, 


for that matter, no part of the wor as 
played a greater part, in proport its 
size and its ability, than has Sc 4 in 
this war for humanity against t ack 
force that has attacked it. Near!) mil- 
lion men has Scotland sent to t! rmy— 
out of a total population of five or 





One in five of all her people have cone 
No country in the world has ever! hed 
that record. Ah, there were no: kers 
in Scotland! And they are still + £ 
they are still going! As fast as re 
old enough, as fast as restrict are 
removed, so that men are taken w were 
turned back at first by the recruiting of- 
ficers, as fast as men gee to it t! some 
provision is made for those must 
leave behind them, they are putrns 
the king’s uniform and going out nst 
the Hun. My country, my own nd 
is not great in area. It is not 
country in worldly goods or mon¢ 

it is big with a bigness beyond m 
ment: it is rich beyond the wildest ms 
of avarice—in patriotism, in love “3 
try, and in bravery. 

We have few young men left in Scote 
land. It is rarely indeed that in a Scote 
tish village, in a glen, even it ee 
you see a young man in these days. Only 
the very old are left, and the men of mide 
dle age. And you know why the } ung 
men vou see are there. They can" rt 6% 
because, altho their spirit is willing, thelr 


flesh is too weak to let them go, tor be 
reason or another. Factory and [field 2 
forge—all have been stripped to fill the 
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egiments and keep them at their 

: And in Scotland, as in 
women have stepped in to fill 
,ces their men have left vacant. 


a war is not to be fought by men 
wo Women have their part to play, 

4 they are playing it nobly, day after 
- “The women of Scotland have seen 


they have heard their coun- 
i], and they have answered it. 

1] find it hard to discover anyone 
service in Scotland today. The 
sed to keep servants sent them 
g since, to work where they 
f more use to their country. 
n of each household are doing 
out the house, little tho they 
een accustomed to such tasks 
the days of peace. And they glory and 
. pride in the knowledge that they are 
fill a place in the munitions 
- in some other necessary war 





along the Scottish roads for 
in motor cars for pleasure. 
will waste your time if you 
1sure-making of any sort in 








Scotland today Scotland has gone back 
to her ient business of war, and she 
is carrying it on in the most business- 
like way, sternly and relentlessly. But 
that rue all over the United Kingdom; 
1 do not claim that Scotland takes the 


war more seriously than the rest of Brit- 
I do think that she has set an 
the way she has flung herself, 
iil, into the mighty task that 
s ali—all of us Allies who are 
1gainst the Hun and his plan to 
orld and make it bow its 
sion under his iron heel. 

you how Scotland takes this 
me show you the home-coming 














ttish soldier, back from the 
leave. Why, he is received 
ceremony than if he were 


from his day’s work! 

r Jock might be his name—or 
from the train at his old 
He is fresh from the mud of 

lers trenches, and all his pos- 

nd his kit are on his back, so 
more like a beast of burden 
tty creature old tradition has 
to think a soldier must always 

n his boots there are still dried 
mud from some hole in France 

i creater in hell. His uniform 

sure to be dirty, too, and 
rhaps, if you looked closely 
uld see stains upon it that 
far wrong in guessing 


ot be 


g enough to let him come 


home to Scotland—a long road it is from 
Fr to Scotland these days!—has been 
re t g for Jock. He will have been 

zg a long time to earn it— 


tainly, and maybe even years 





was one of these who went 
out first He may have been mentioned 
in dispatches; there may be a _ 4dis- 
tinguished conduct medal hidden about 


him somewhere—worth all the iron cross- 
es the kaiser ever gave! He has seen 
many ¢ dy field, be sure of that. He 
rd the sounding of the gas alarm, 
iaybe got a whiff of the dirty poison 








gas the Huns turned loose against our 
boys. He has looked death in the face so 
often that he has got used to it. But now 
he is bz in Scotland, safe and sound, 
free from battle and the work of the 
es for a space, home to gain new 
for his next bout with Fritz 

across the water. 

When he gets off the train, Jock looks 
about him, from force of habit. But no 
one has come to the station to meet him, 
and he ks as if that gave him neither 
surprise r concern. For a minute, per- 
haps, he will look around him, wonder- 


Ing. think, that things are so much as 
were, fixing In his mind the old fa- 
es that have brought him cheer 
black, deally nights in the 
s or in lonely billets out there in 
And then, quietly, and as if he 
Were leed just home from 
tr shifts his pack, so 

ly across his back, and trudges 
would be cabs around the 
it would not come into Jock’s 
1il one of the drivers. He has 
ee sed to using ‘“‘Shank’s Mare” in 
he wanted to go anywhere, 
he sets off quietly, with his 

s ging, soldier’s stride. 
ilks along, he is among scenes 
him since his boyhood. Yon 
barn, yon wooded rise against 
Sk re landmarks for him. And he 
ett ire to meet old friends. They 
to him, pleasantly, and with a smile, 
tl excitement, no strange- 
greeting. For all the emo- 
how, these folks to whom he 
as back as from the grave, they 
have seen him yesterday, and the 
e that, and the war never have 
And Jock thinks nothing of it 
are not more excited about 
1 and I may be thinking of Jock 
but that is not his idea about 
He is just a Tommy, home on 
France-—one of a hundred 
maybe. And if he thought at 
the way his home folks greeted 
would be just so—that he could 





some short 
that it lies 





re is no 


Ss in their 





pred expect them to be making a fuss 
— One soldier out of so many. And, 
. ce he, Jock, is not much excited, not 


uh worked up, because he is seeing 


these go, ifolks again, he does not think 











it strange that they are not more excited 
about the sight of him. It would be if 
they did make a fuss over him and wel- 
come him loudly, that he would think it 
strange. 


And at last he comes to his own old 
home. He will stop and look around a bit. 
Maybe he has seen that old house a thou- 
sand times out there, tried to remember 
eyery line and corner of it. And mayba 
as he looks down the quiet village street, 
he is thinking of how different France 
was. And, deep down in his heart, Jock 
is glad that everything is as it was, and 
that nothing has been changed. He could 
not tell you why; he could not put his 
feeling into words. But it is there, deep 
down, and the truer and the keener be- 
cause it is so deep. Ah, Jock may take 
it quietly, and there may be no way for 
him to show his heart, but he is glad to 
be home! 


And at his gate will come, 
Jock’s first real greeting. A dog, grown 
old since his departure, will come out, 
wagging his tail and licking the soldier’s 
hand. And Jock will lean down and give 
his dog a pat. If the dog had not come, 
he would have been surprised and dis- 
appointed. And so, glad with every fiber 
of his being, Jock goes in, and finds fath- 
er and mother and sisters within. They 
look up at his coming, and their happiness 
shines for a moment in their eyes. But 
they are not the sort of people to show 
their emotions or make a fuss. Mother 
and the girls will rise and kiss him, and 
begin to take his gear, and his father will 
shake him by the hand. 

“Well,” the father will 
you getting along, lad?” 


as a rule, 


ask, “how are 


And—“All right,” he will answer. That 
is the British soldier’s answer to that 
question, always and everywhere. 

Then he sits down, happy and at rest, 
and lights his pipe, maybe, and looks 
about the old room which holds so many 
memories for him. And supper wih be 
ready, you may be’sure. ‘They will not 


have much to say, these folk of Jock’s, 
but if you look at his face as dish after 
dish is set before him, you will understand 


that this is a feast that has been pre- 
pared for him. They may have been 
going without sorts of good things them- 
selves, but they have contrived, in some 
fashion, to have them all for Jock. All 
Seotland has tightened its belt and done 


its part in that fashion, as in every other, 
toward the winning of the war. But for 
the soldiers the best is none too good. 
And Jock’s folk would rather make him 
welcome so, by proof that takes no words, 
than by demonstrations of delight and of 
affection. 

As he eats, they gather round him at 
the board, and they tell him all the gos- 
sip of the neighborhood. He does not talk 
about the war, and, if they are curlous— 
probably they are not!—they do not ask 
him questions. They think that he wants 
to forget about the war and the trenches 
and the mud, and they are right. And so, 
after he has eaten his fill, he lights his 
pipe again, and sits about. And maybe, 
as it grows dark, he takes a bit of a 
walk into town. He walks slowly, as If 
he is glad that for once he need not be in 
a hurry, and he stops to look into shop 
windows as if he had never seen thelr 
stocks before, tho you may be sure that, 
in a Scottish village, he has seen every- 
thing they have to offer hundreds of 
times. q 

He will meet friends, maybe, and they 
will stop and nod to him. And perhaps 
one out of six will stop longer. 

“How are you getting on, Jock?” 
be the question. 

“All right,” Jock will say. And he will 
think the question rather fatuous, maybe. 
If he were not all right, how should he be 
there? But if Jock had lost both legs, or 
an arm, or if he had been blinded, that 
would still be his answer. Those words 
have become sort of a slogan for the Brit- 
ish army, that typifies its spirit. 

Jock’s walk is soon over, and he goes 
home, by an old path that is known to 
him, every foot of it, and goes to bed in 
his own old bed. He has not broken into 
the routine of the household, and he sees 
no reason why he should. And the next 
day is much the same for him. He gets 
up as early as he ever did, and he is 
likely to do a few odd bits of work that 
his father has-not had time to come,jo. 
He talks with his mother and the girls 
of all sorts of little, commonplace things, 


will 


and with his father he discusses the af- 
fairs of the community. And in the 
evening he strolls downtown again, and 


exchanges a few words with friends, and 
learns, perhaps, of boys who haven't been 


lucky enough to get home on leave—of 
boys with whom he grew up, who have 
gone west. 


So it goes on for several days, each day 
the same. Jock is quietly happy. It is no 
task to entertain him; he does not want to 
be entertained. The peace and quiet of 
home are enough for him; they are change 
enough from the turmoil of the front and 
the ceaseless grind of the life in the army 
in France. 

And then Jock’s leave nears its end, 
and it is time for him to go back. He 
tells them, and he makes his few small 


preparations. They will have cleaned his 
kit for him, and mended some of his 
things that needed mending. And when 


it is time for him to go, they help him 
on with his pack, and he kisses his moth- 
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Poland Chinas. 


of bootsP 


scrub stock. 





Thorobred 


6 bins modern farmer appreci- 
ates a thorobred. You talk 
nowadays in terms of pure-blood 
Jerseys, Holsteins, Durocs and 


But did you ever stop to think 
that there are different breeds 


There are boots that do well enough for 
a while, but soon go to pieces. 


But there’s another boot that will wear 
and wear almost indefinitely. Won’t leak 
—lasts long over the first season. That’s 
Goodrich ‘‘Hi-Press’’—a thorobred. 


The reputation of the footwear man- 
ufacturer means just as much as the ped- 
igree behind your prize Jersey. 


You can tell Goodrich by the Red Line 
"Round the Top. 40,000 dealers. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


GOODRICH 


Hi- PRESS 
Rubber Footwear 
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er and the girls good-bye, and shakes 
hands with his father. 


“Well, good-bye,”’ Jock says. He might 
be going to work in a factory a few miles 
off. ‘Tl be all right. Good-bye, now. 
Don’t you cry, now, Mother, and you, 
Jeannie and Maggie. Don’t you fash your- 
selves about me. I'll be back again. And 
if I shouldn’t come back—why, I'll be all 
right.”’ 

So he goes, and they stand looking af- 


ter him. and his old dog wonders why he 


is going, and where, and makes a move 
to follow him, maybe. But he marches of 
down the street, alone, never looking 
back, and is waiting when the train 
comes. It will be full of other Jocks and 
Andrews and Tams on their way back to 
France, like him, and he will nod to some 
he knows as he settles down in the car- 
riage. 

And in just two days Jock will have 
traveled the length of England, and have 
crossed the channel and ridden up to the 
front. He. will have reported himself, 








and have been ordered, with his company, 
into the trenches. And on the third night, 
had you followed him, you might see him 
peering over the parapet at the lines of 
the Hun, across No-Man’s Land, and list- 
ening to the whine of bullets and the 
shriek of shells over his head, with a star 
shell, maybe, to throw a green light upon 
him for a moment. 

So it is that a warrior comes and that 
a warrior goes in a land where war is war; 
in a land where war has become the busi- 
ness of all every day, and has settled 
down into a matter of routine. 


(Continued next week) 





Dry Law to be Fought—Fights to have 
the prohibition amendment declared null 
and void wil be waged in every state in 
the Union, according to the chief counsel 
for the distillers of the United States. 
Just how this was to be done was not dis- 
closed by the distillers’ representative, but 
he was positive in his assertion that the 
fight would be made. 





